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PREFACE 

This  book  is  neither  a  novel  nor  (strictly  speaking) 
an  autobiography,  but  rather  a  statement  and 
criticism  of  Life  on  an  unusual  plan.  There  is  httle 
chronological  order  or  development  in  the  story, 
which  is  that  of  a  young  man's  struggle  for  a  Uving 
in  London.  If  the  writer  in  this  respect,  as  also  in 
describing  his  characters  as  well  as  letting  them 
speak  for  themselves,  disregards  accepted  canons  of 
Art,  he  does  so  not  in  ignorance — for  occasionally  it 
is  evident  that  he  knows  and  can  observe  these  rules. 
He  is  as  if  setting  down  what  occurs  to  him  as  it 
occurs,  nor  does  he  scruple  to  employ,  as  in  natural 
conversation,  the  first  personal  pronoun. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  think  that 
behind  all  the  narration  there  is  not  really  a  cogent 
plan,  and  even  symboHsm  intended,  though  the  more 
disguised  by  this  apparently  loose  treatment. 

The  writer  pourtrays  the  conflict  between  a  new 
soul  and  an  old  world,  and  the  efforts  that  that  soul 
makes  to  construct  some  spiritual  floating  ark,  or  even 
only  seaworthy  life-belt,  against  the  deluge  of  scepti- 
cism that  threatens  to  submerge  the  highest  landmarks 
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of  the  modern  world.  In  his  life,  indeed,  he  is  at 
first  entirely  unpractical,  and  an  example  to  avoid. 
But  he  seeks  for  Truth.  The  type  of  Truth  afforded 
us  in  these  pages  is  undoubtedly  the  Star  Lady ; 
surely  no  conventional  novel-heroine — for  what  heroine 
of  a  novel  would  be  permitted  to  speak  only  a 
dozen  words  ?  Her  Christmas  candle  in  its  toy- 
candlestick  is  possibly  some  forgotten  aspect  of  the 
light  of  Christianity  itself.  She  offers  him  food — 
truths  which  at  first  he  is  unprepared  and  unworthy 
to  accept.  All  things  fall  into  wreck.  He  declines 
the  ardent  advances  of  the  Lady  of  Venice,  surely  a 
voluble  yet  secondary  character,  typifying,  as  we 
may  well  conjecture,  the  world  of  affluent  Commerce 
and  Civilisation,  which  he  may  accept  largely  on  his 
own  terms,  even  to  modify,  will  he  but  make  the 
compromise  and  forego  Truth.  Sophonisba — symbol, 
no  doubt,  of  humbler  toil  and  content — for  her  too 
he  is  unfitted,  has  really  no  love  for  her,  but  only 
velleity;  though  she  (and  this  is  again  significant) 
announces  with  simple  directness  her  own  love  for 
the  Star  Lady,  who  is  Truth. 

But  we  need  not  insist  too  minutely  on  the  symbol- 
theory.  It  is  mentioned  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
not  imagine  that  literal  fact  is  always  being  recorded 
in  this  story,  or  that  its  incidents  necessarily  happened 
on  the  outer  plane  of  the  world.  To  state  this  is 
the  more  urgent  because  of  the  verisimilitude  which 
attaches  to  the  form  of  the  narration.  The  writer, 
however,  describes  with  some  literal  exactitude  the 
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spiritual  difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered  by- 
many  in  this  age,  and  he  gives  his  own  early  attempts 
at  solution.  Fortunate  in  his  early  mentors,  he  is  not 
at  the  worst  driven  into  negation.  We  see  him  advance 
from  the  happy  paganism  of  childhood  into  a  period 
of  profound  doubts  (not  doubt)  wherein,  indeed,  the 
present  Work  for  the  most  part  leaves  him.  But 
there  is  some  hope  to  show,  in  succeeding  Works  from 
the  same  pen,  how  and  in  what  new  ways  his  irreducible 
creed  can  expand,  both  in  affirmation  and  in  practice. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  original  MS.  was  found  too 
long  for  the  limits  of  such  a  volume  as  was  projected  ; 
and  being  written,  moreover,  at  irregular  intervals, 
did  not  upon  after-examination  present  such  a  unity 
as  was  judged  necessary.  The  Author,  consulted  on 
the  matter  by  the  Editor,  himself  indicated  all  the 
parts  that  might  be  abridged,  and  that  were  abridged 
accordingly  ;  such  parts  being  in  most  cases  '  visions  ' 
of  the  more  recondite  sort,  or  expressions  of  opinion 
on  social  questions,  developed  views  which  belong  more 
properly  to  a  much  later  period  of  the  Author's  Ufe. 
These  views,  however,  are  not  entirely  omitted.  The 
book,  indeed,  has  its  main  justification  in  leading  up 
to  such  considerations,  and  by  no  means  in  the  mere 
biographical  or  quasi-biographical  detail.  But  the 
leading-up  is  best  done,  perhaps,  by  broadly  settling 
first  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  *  values.' 

The  significance  of  the  story  with  its  visions  as  here 
printed  will,  therefore,  best  be  understood  when  it  is 
considered  as  an  Essay  of  Values,  an  attempt  to  show 
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the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  ReUgion,  though  not 
as  commonly  understood.  That  is,  indeed,  the  main 
object  which  the  Author  has  set  before  him.  His 
unconventional  outlook  and  minatory  prophecies 
may  at  the  least  for  their  sincerity  be  forgiven. 
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BOOK   I 
CHAPTER  I 

'LABOR   IPSE   VOLUPTAS' 

'  In  an  autobiographical  attempt  it  is  proper  to  speak  of 
one's  self.* — Goethe. 

My  dear  (Friend), 

There  is  a  place  on  the  East  of  the  great 
Northern  road  of  London — a  road  that  we  trace  from 
(say)  Threadneedle  Street  to  Tottenham,  Edmonton, 
and  beyond — where,  not  two  miles  from  London 
Bridge,  a  '  square,'  or  rather  oblong,  of  picturesque 
cottages  is  let-in  from  a  main  thoroughfare.  The 
surrounding  cottages  of  the  square,  not  detached  from 
each  other,  have  small  porticoes,  whereof  the  pillars, 
made  in  the  Roman  style,  collectively  look  Hke  one 
colonnade  ;  but  in  the  centre,  beset  with  feathery 
trees,  are  detached  point-roofed  cottages  of  Gothic 
build,  contrasting  with  the  others,  which  bear  to  them 
the  relation  of  a  frame  to  a  pretty  picture.  Inside 
this  frame,  however,  one  can  walk  about,  observing 
that  workmen  and  poor  clerks  inhabit  these  little 
dwellings,  and  that  there  is  a  lodge  at  the  entrance, 
bearing  a  lordly  crest,  and  the  excellent  admonitory 
motto,  Labor  ipse  voluptas. 
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In  the  philosophy  of  Life  locaUties  have  a  deep 
and  mostly  undiscovered  importance.  I  wish  to 
describe  places  with  care,  because  also  by  so  doing  I 
hope  to  make  you  understand  about  myself.  I  wish 
you  to  understand  about  myself,  and  will  make 
everything  revolve  round  myself,  mainly  because  that 
is  the  easiest  way  of  telling  anything  else,  and  the 
most  natural.  You  have  so  often  laughed  with  me 
that  it  will  never  occur  to  you  as  possible  that  arrogance 
explains  my  method ;  and  you  will  credit  my  small 
claim  to  possess  more  of  the  sense  of  humour  than  the 
average  monarch  who  asserts  a  proprietary  right  over 
an  empire,  or  the  fashionables  who  are  supposed  to 
be  '  Secretaries  of  State  '  for  large  geographical  areas. 

I  was  born  in  that  Labor  Ipse  Voluptas  square,  in 
a  cottage  midway  in  the  southern  part  of  the  frame, 
— one  of  its  longer  sides.  A  deep  recollection  is  that 
of  a  hymn-book,  of  which  the  cover  was  stamped  with 
a  Gothic  window-pattern,  signifying  tender  beneficence. 

Three  months  after  my  birth  a  scientific  gentleman 
turned  the  world  upside  down  by  a  book  called  *  The 
Origin  of  Species '  ;  and  a  month  later  in  the  same 
year,  a  great  Londoner  died  (for  Londoner  I  claim  him) 
who  was  beyond  compare  the  greatest  of  the  Cockney 
School  of  great  men,  the  Nineteenth  Century  men  who 
fixed  their  meridian  in  London,  and  looked  over  the 
world  from  it ;  seeking,  with  dubiety  and  yet  with 
abandonment,  a  corner  of  comfort  known  to  themselves 
as  temporary  and  factitious.  I  mean  De  Quincey. 
This  dates  me  and  multitudes  better  than  if  I  had  said 
anything  like  '  Consule  Planco,'  or  *  When  George  the 
Third  was  King,'  or  '  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,' 
or  had  set  down  the  bald  almanack  style — 29th  August 
1859. 
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The  great  north  road  of  which  I  have  spoken,  traced 
citywards  from  the  Labor,  &c..  Square,  expands  at  a 
certain  part,  at  its  junction  with  a  busy  street  of 
rattling  vans,  that  opens  into  it  obhquely  from  the 
east.  Opposite  this  street,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
the  main  road  itself,  stands  an  old,  tall  house,  sub- 
stantially built,  whose  attic  overtops  the  adjacent 
garrets,  and  commands  a  view  of  East  London. 

This  was  the  house  of  my  boyhood.  Its  base  was 
the  shop  where  a  shopkeeper — my  father — carried  on 
a  retail  and  wholesale  trade — that  of  a  corndealer. 
At  its  rear  was  a  large  warehouse  which  seemed  to 
have  been  built  independently  of  the  house,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  joined  to  it.  The  whole  place 
was  of  irregular  but  strong  construction.  There  were 
skylights,  great  beams,  ladders,  lunettes,  winding 
staircases;  thick,  old-fashioned  banisters;  ponderous 
devices  for  piecing  together  a  rambling  fabric ;  galleries 
and  steps  for  laterally  connecting  its  different  slants 
or  levels.  Wandering  into  the  back  store-rooms  and 
stables  of  this  abode,  one  came  upon  mysterious  cob- 
webbed  doors  of  egress  into  side-courts  ;  courts  paved 
with  green-coated  flagstones,  and  either  winding  back 
into  the  front  streets,  through  iron-barred  portals,  or 
opening  to  the  dark  cavernous  arches  of  a  railway. 
A  warden  cottage — for  that  I  call  it,  since  it  was 
as  a  rear-lodge  to  our  diffuse  hereditament — was 
concealed  somewhere  by  the  winding  walls  of  these 
side-passages ;  its  denizen,  an  artisan  and  a  depositary 
of  the  local  traditions,  admitted  his  responsibility  of 
ward,  and  through  seld-open  doors  came  to  receive 
wine  and  joints  of  pork  at  Christmas. 

Here,  then — in  this  great  house — was  the  ideal 
home  of  a  poet — supposing  it  to  be  wise  for  me,  or  for 
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any  person  whomsoever  in  this  sunken  age,  to  seek 
such  a  title.  (You  remember  those  roughshod  verses 
I  wrote — they  were  done  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  that 
Shoreditch  garret,  trembling  with  cold  and  excitement, 
and  were  afterwards  seriously  criticised  up  and  down 
the  country,  as  '  wanting  in  form,'  &c.,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  the  deliberate  offspring  of  a  tFniversity 
professor  :   I  have  often  laughed  about  that.) 

In  the  year  1866 — that  is  to  say,  when  I  was  seven 
years  old — I  remember  straying  in  the  main  street,  on 
a  section  of  pavement  bounded  by  roads  which  I  was 
forbidden  to  cross  for  fear  of  vehicles  ;  and  so  straying, 
and  looking  at  the  people,  and  the  shop-windows,  and 
a  coffee-shop  sign  then  there  called  '  the  Indian  Chief,' 
I  soon  learned  a  musical  air  that  used  to  be  whistled 
and  sung  everywhere  in  those  days — it  was  the  motif 
or  distinguishing  melody  of  the  opera  Satanella, 
although  it  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards  that 
I  knew  it  to  be  that.  In  fact,  for  purposes  of  street- 
singing  it  was  in  those  days  supplied  with  some 
common  words,  thus — 

Nine  o'clock  's  a-striking, 
Mother,  may  I  go  out  ? 

(I  have  forgotten  the  words  of  the  next  four  lines, 
but  the  conclusion  was) — 

For  my  young  man  's  a-waiting 
To  take  me  for  a  walk. 

As  is  usual  in  such  ditties,  the  words  (in  this  case 
banal  enough)  constituted  the  least  part  of  the  charm  ; 
it  was  the  melody  that  carried  them,  or  rather  that 
inspired  them  with  some  mystic  significance.  Every- 
where in  Shoreditch  was  this  universal  solvent — '  Nine 
o'clock  's   a-striking  ' — filling  all  heads,  floating  the 
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actual  into  dream.  Cabmen,  carmen,  domestics, 
boys,  girls,  old  women, — they  all  sang  or  whistled  or 
hummed  it ;  and  as  they  were  not  paid  to  do  so,  or 
artificially  constrained,  it  is  easy  to  see,  at  maturity 
and  on  reflection,  that  here  was  an  unconscious  tribute 
to  Balfe,  and  also  one  of  those  touches  that  make 
the  whole  world  kin,  or  (let  us  say)  prove  it  kin. 
We  will  not  despair  at  the  folly  or  ferocity  of  indi- 
viduals, so  long  as  we  remember  these  threads  running 
through,  and  these  universal  solvents,  inclining  us  to  a 
genial  humour  against  those  fellows  that  oppose  us  at 
times.     Why,  they  have  mayhap  whistled  Satanella. 

Well,  what  I  mention  the  tune  for,  is  not  only 
that  it  meant  to  me  a  great  deal — though,  of  course, 
words  cannot  express  what.  To  the  cabmen,  domestics, 
and  others  it  no  doubt  meant  all  sorts  of  things, 
different  in  each  case.  But  as  far  as  myself  was  inter- 
preter, Satanella  seemed  not  only  to  have  certain 
specific  yet  indefinable  qualities,  but  to  refer  to  a 
certain  specific  time,  namely,  at  least  ten  years  previous 
to  1866.  I  seemed  to  remember  this  previous  epoch 
in  a  large,  dim,  but  unmistakable  way. 

What !  (you  will  say),  remember  1856,  when  you 
were  born  in  1859  ?  Yes,  that  is  what  I  assert,  and 
what  I  admit  I  do  not  at  present  explain.  Satanella 
took  me  back  a  decade.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
I  can  describe  or  report  my  remembered  sentiments 
about  it. 

But  (it  will  be  asked  of  me)  can  you  trust  your 
memory  of  childhood  in  so  vague  and  evanescent  an 
affair  ?  To  this  I  reply  by  relating  several  circum- 
stances, tending  to  show  that  I  recollect  at  all  events 
the  recollection,  the  date,  the  time,  the  bodily  visage 
of  it,  well ;   so  well,  indeed,  do  I  recall  it,  that  it  is 
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an  inalienable  possession  ;  passing,  perhaps — who  shall 
say  ? — into  a  thing  eternal — KTrjixa  eV  aei — subduing 
new  crudities  to  right  proportion  by  its  indwelling 
peace. 

For  that  very  year,  1866,  is  the  year  when  I  first 
went  to  school.  To  me  1865  as  a  familiar  script 
exists  not,  but  1866  is  black  upon  me  as  December, 
by  reason  of  the  bad  invention  of  '  home-lessons  ' 
that  had  to  be  dated.  One  evening — rounding  out 
over  the  pavement  on  my  shop-inspection  and  my 
straying  (within  the  limits)  and  hearing  the  general 
hum  of  this  Nine  o'clock  song — it  came  to  me  that 
several  sums  had  to  be  done.  I  returned.  The 
kitchen  fire  glowed,  the  kitchen  gas  was  lighted  (a 
murmuring  fishtail),  and  the  task  begun. 

I  was  never  made  for  figures.  To  this  day  if  I 
add  them  up  it  is  by  counting.  Six  and  five  do  not 
instantly  strike  me  as  eleven,  but  evolve  into  eleven 
after  a  journey  from  the  six  starting-post  over  five 
dots  arranged  like  domino  marks.  Then,  it  was 
worse.  The  very  dots  had  not  been  set  in  idea. 
Besides,  the  art  of  writing  was  primitive,  the  six  itself 
had  to  develop  from  a  cipher  by  throwing  a  tail,  or 
getting  a  tail  made  to  it,  and  then  sealed  to  it ;  and 
there  were  questions  asked  at  heart — searchings — as 
to  the  turn  of  the  five  hook,  and  of  its  upper  appendage, 
whether  to  right  or  left.  To  get  the '  Butter's  Spelling  ' 
task  done  was  easy,  and  by  comparison  so  happy  that 
I  remember  the  hysterical  gulps  of  joy  after  the  good 
Butter,  whose  name  was  so  fitting  ;  joy  at  that  task 
soon  finished,  and  looming  behind  me  not  unpleasantly, 
like  a  castle  conquered. 

But  the  figures !  The  pen  was  thick,  and  grievous 
endeavour  loaded  the  paper  with  blotty  symbols  of 
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dubious  import,  on  which  tears  falling  and  mingling 
with  the  ink,  soon  reduced  the  whole  to  a  Slough  of 
Despond.  The  gas,  in  occult  sympathy,  began  to 
roar.  To-morrow  morning,  in  anticipation,  was 
now  too  dreadful  to  front,  with  nothing  but  this  sad 
compound  to  appease  the  preceptor.  And  think  not 
these  things  light.  To  us  ridiculous,  such  woes  are 
the  child's  tragedy,  for  to  him  adults  are  as  gods,  good 
and  evil. 

But  thou.  Heaven,  that  makest  thine  apostle- 
women,  and  sendest  them  to  our  childhood,  that 
men  may  thereafter  know  of  the  sky,  and  of  angels, 
and  of  the  beneficent  mysteries  of  the  Universe  (that 
has  Compassion  at  the  base  of  it,  after  all),  didst  send 
of  thy  best,  and  she — indeed  alma  mater — smiled  away 
my  grief.  Why,  it  was  Dermid  crying,  she  said,  because 
he  could  not  do  his  lessons.  Mother  sat  down  and 
worked  out  the  sums,  in  thin  slanting  digits,  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  A  servant,  who  brought  a  large,  comforting 
handkerchief,  looked  on.  I  copied  the  angularities 
— for  which  in  very  document  I  would  now  give 
frankincense  and  myrrh — and  dear  Mother,  to  cover 
all,  wrote  me  an  honest  angular  note  for  school  pro- 
tection. Can  any  human  being  forget  such  an  incident 
as  that  ?    Thou  takest  away  our  griefs. 

And  that  word  alma — it  is  a  defect  of  our  English 
language  that  we  have  not  its  synonym.  But  by  her 
portrait  I  understand  the  word,  in  its  relation  to  the 
sacred  beneficence  of  spiritual  nourishment.  It  is 
more  than  kind,  for  it  is  gracious  ;  and  more  than 
mild,  for  it  gives  strength.  Alma  Ceres — such  a 
look  have  I  seen  on  a  few  faces  ;  and  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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A  SHOPKEEPER 

That  watchtower-attic  (the  highest  in  the  main 
street)  that  still  surveys  its  world  of  subjacent  roofs 
eastward,  by  day  their  smoke  and  pigeon-flights ; 
by  night  the  kind  pathos  of  a  moony  steeple-clock, 
the  occasional  calamitous  glow  of  horizon-iires,  the 
opulence  of  the  sky ;  always  the  never-deserted,  never- 
noiseless  street ; — that  front  attic  was  my  bedroom 
when  I  was  a  boy.  There  I  kept  my  little  collection  of 
books — the  Bible,  Milton,  Longfellow,  Pope,  Young's 
'  Night  Thoughts,'  and  battered  volumes  of  old  lore 
picked  up  on  stalls  and  bound  by  me  in  brown  paper. 

That  was  the  front  attic :  devoted  to  the  East,  to 
Mystery,  Poetry,  Sleep,  and  the  wakings  from  sleep 
when  trembling  I  must  slip  out  of  bed  and  throw  open 
the  casement  and  declaim  verses  from  the  poetic 
books  of  the  Bible  in  an  invented  recitative  to  the 
stars,  until  forced  by  awe  to  look  down  and  see  if 
there  was  but  one  cab  on  the  rank  for  company. 

But  the  hack  attic  on  the  same  floor  was  the  correla- 
tive ;  that  faced  the  West  and  was  Western,  and  in  it, 
as  the  years  went  on,  I  accumulated  an  odd  collection 
of  chemicals  and  home-made  scientific  apparatus, 
mixed  with  old  clock-mechanism  and  nameless  lumber. 
In  the  front  garret  was  heard  the  hum  of  the  street ; 
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in  the  back  the  noise  of  a  railway.  And  whereas  from 
the  East  the  steeple  (Spitalfields  Church) — pillar  of 
grey  cloud  by  day  and  of  moony  fire  by  night — sent 
its  mysterious  music  of  quarters  and  hours  like  Time 
announced  by  angels — there  was  from  the  West,  heard 
in  the  western  attic,  a  different  voice,  tinkling,  new 
and  metallic,  the  clock  of  a  large  manufactory  that 
still  sounds  over  the  Curtain  Road  and  Finsbury 
regions,  and  proclaimed  immeasurable  alluring  semi- 
satisfactory  novelties. 

The  central  staircase  of  the  house  was,  like  the 
house  itself,  of  old  and  solid  make  :  such  substantial 
balusters  to  the  ingenious  adaptations  of  spiral  winding 
are  not  seen  nowadays,  and  perhaps  were  seldom  at  any 
time  seen ;  for  they  were  mostly  square,  and  with 
little  ornament,  and  befitted  the  Quakers  who  built 
themselves  this  house.  A  wide,  vertical  side-space  to 
the  staircases  was  continued  down  for  light's  sake 
from  a  skylight  to  the  first  floor,  and  thence  by  a  slight 
deflection  to  the  shop ;  hke  the  hollow  spine  of  the 
house,  unifying  it ;  and  being  an  arrangement  acoustic 
also,  in  that  it  rendered  my  father's  frequent  songs 
audible  throughout  the  house  proper  as  distinguished 
from  the  rearward  warehouses.  For  he  was  always  a 
singer,  besides  being  a  boxer  and  amateur  swimming- 
champion  of  the  Lea. 

I  should  tell  you  something  about  my  father  here, 
but  I  will  not  tell  it  in  the  fashionable  style,  easy 
enough,  of  '  artistic  '  narrative  of  event  and  dialogue, 
although  we  are  told  that  that  is  correct ;  for  I  care 
nothing  for  *  Art '  in  this  matter,  being  only  desirous 
to  write  the  facts  in  the  first  and  simplest  way. 

He  was  born  of  partly  Irish  parentage — his  mother 
was  Irish — in  the  old  dock  district  of  London,  St. 
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George's  -  in  -  the  -  East,  at  a  little  gabled  house  in 
Pennington  Street,  right  opposite  the  dock-gates  there. 
His  father  (my  grandfather)  was  a  dock-warehouseman, 
extremely  poor  ;  and  indeed  on  both  sides  my  descent 
was  from  people  without  exception — so  far  as  I  can 
trace — most  poor  and  obscure ;  ill-taught,  hardworking, 
never  indeed  sunk  into  the  squalor  that  touches 
idleness,  yet  still  so  humble  and  dark  that  some  could 
hardly  spell  their  own  names,  as  a  family  Bible  testifies, 
with  poor  yellow-scrawled  entries,  as — 

ELIZZABETH  LAWLER   HIR  BOOK. 

Incidents  could  easily  be  adduced  to  prove  this 
poverty,  and  its  real  texture,  in  that  it  was  not  the 
poverty  so-called  of  the  middle-classes,  but  verged  on 
destitution,  and  made  an  old  friend  of  mere  physical 
want.  The  universal  poet  of  England  has  a  phrase 
for  this — in  Othello — steeped  in  poverty  '  to  the  very 
lips.*  By  labour  often  Sabbathless  in  a  shop  in 
Cable  Street  my  father,  as  a  boy,  helped  to  redeem  the 
family  in  some  measure  from  the  darker  incidents 
of  penury,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  at  that  time 
Wapping  and  St.  George's  were  quite  so  sunk  as  they 
are  (alas)  now.  For  if  you  go  thither  now  you  will 
see  traces  of  a  lower  deep  *  beneath  the  lowest,'  and 
phases  of  decadence — people  losing  the  power  to  feel — 
aUied  with  the  Semitic  and  Russian  invasion  and  certain 
new  developments  of  Commerce,  that  were  unknown 
half  a  century  ago,  when  the  Pennington  Street 
cottages  had  even  a  suspicion  of  rural  charm,  and  when 
the  whole  district  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  still 
ancienter  conditions  that  made  it  possible  for  a  high 
gentleman,  the  Assessor  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  to  live 
there,  in  his  hotel  (still  standing  in  a  transformed  state), 
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and  to  be  buried  there  in  the  Swedish  Church  in  Princes 
Square,  E.i 

A  gentleman.  The  word  recalls  the  strange 
reverence  and  bated  breath  of  my  grandparents  and 
the  older  family  for  beings  out  of  their  sphere. 

Somehow  father  saved  money  in  '  situations '  as 
shopman,  and  was  able  (I  never  quite  knew  how)  to  go 
into  business  for  himself  in  the  house  in  the  main  road 
which  I  have  described,  and,  for  the  few  years  of  my 
boyhood  only,  to  emerge  into  the  '  great  middle  class.' 
He  got  his  '  education '  at  night  schools ;  bought 
Chambers's  '  Miscellany '  and  other  excellent  books  of 
the  sort  then  brought  out,  with  money  earned  at  extra 
work  before  and  after  the  ordinary  twelve  hours. 

He  was,  in  mind  and  body,  brisk,  alert,  sensitive, 
vigorous.  He  excelled  in  repartee  and  boisterous 
fun,  verging  on  horseplay.  In  body  smallish,  but  with 
the  compact  proportion  of  orderly  strength,  hands  hard 
as  oak,  fingers  powerful  as  a  vice,  nose  apparently 
not  remarkable  for  character  (being  small,  but 
well-shaped,  neither  aquiline  nor  snub,  and  really 
indicating  extreme  sensitiveness — for  a  large  nose  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  strong  character  any  more  than  si 
a  large  head  intellect) ,  he  was  always  ready,  with  that 
clean-shaven,  mobile  mouth  of  his,  to  overwhelm  with 
genial  banter,  covert  irony,  mimicry  that  held  no 
pretence  sacred,  and  floods  of  mocking  laughter.  To 
him  the  gentleman  was  only  sacred  for  worth,  never 
for  money  or  position.  He  hated  fools  and  clumsy 
people — had  too  little  humanity  or  pity  even  for  their 
qualities  excusable  by  ignorance.  But  to  mere  poverty, 
if  it  were  unfortunate  and  not  slothful,  he  was  full 
of  practical  generosity — and  many  were  the  secret 
^  His  body  was  removed  to  Sweden  in  1908. 
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instances  of  his  help.  The  strain  of  his  early  Ufe  had 
left  its  mark  in  this,  and  also  in  a  critical  attitude  of 
mind  scathing  as  sirocco  to  all  pretence  in  low  or  high 
places,  and  to  most  public  institutions  and  cherished 
forms  of  pontics,  religion,  and  society.  And  yet  he 
believed  in  God,  and  in  order  and  decency,  so  deeply 
as  to  have  no  words  to  express  his  thoughts  on  these 
things,  and  to  hate  any  verbal  parade  of  them  by  others. 
He  thought  it  a  great  and  essential  virtue  to  bathe  in 
cold  water  every  morning,  and  to  keep  his  shop-window 
neat. 

Perhaps  the  most  awful  test  that  was  ever  put  upon 
a  gentleman  to  see  if  he  were  not  a  '  humbug  ' — I  am 
insensibly  led  into  a  paternal  expression — is  that  which 
is  recorded  in  one  of  the  oldest  books  in  the  Bible. 
You  remember  the  story — the  great  levee  ;  princedoms, 
dominations,  powers  presenting  themselves ;  and 
amongst  them,  brazenly  moving  as  if  a  peer  and  fellow, 
the  angel  of  sardonic  sombre  cast,  destined  unintending 
to  provide  the  triumph  by  touchstone  of  merit  on 
earth,  who  suggests  the  extreme  facility  of  virtue  when 
it  is  joined  to  great  possessions.  This  wicked  wretch 
had,  of  course,  a  jealousy  and  envy  which  my  father 
never  shared ;  and  surely  also  never  anyone  was  less 
a  bitter  democrat,  or  socialist  in  the  worse  sense,  or 
had  less  envy  of  riches,  than  father ;  nevertheless, 
bating  that,  it  was  that  sort  of  Mephistophelian  touch- 
stone to  which  he  habitually  applied  everybody  and 
everything,  stripping  off,  in  thought,  all  external 
aids  and  specious  paraphernalia,  to  find  the  true 
nature,  and  respecting  it  when  found  only  if  it  were 
good. 

One  of  our  customers,  for  instance,  was  a  prim 
lawyer  of  the  old  school  who  came  weekly  for  two 
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quarts  of  bran,  which  was  put  into  a  blue  bombazine 
bag  that  tied  with  strings.  His  clerk  John,  meticulous 
satellite,  always  held  the  bag  to  receive  the  bran.  It 
was  the  cheapest  of  our  commodities,  and  cost,  in  fact, 
one  penny,  but  if  any  atoms  were  spilt  the  great  man 
would  say  with  pompous  precision  :  '  John,  gather 
up  the  fragments  so  that  nothing  be  lost.'  On  the 
departure  of  this  customer  father  would  rehearse  the 
scene  in  burlesque,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  us 
see  into  the  lawyer's  soul,  and  that  his  precise 
justice  was  but  external,  and  his  nature  selfish  and 
parsimonious. 

Again,  we  knew  a  clerical  personage  who  may  be 
described  as  of  the  early  Victorian  order  of  officials. 
There  is  a  picture  of  Queen  Victoria's  coronation  full 
of  the  type  of  face,  of  which  the  highest  example  is 
Wellington's.  In  general  they  had  prim  side-whiskers, 
circumvallatory  collars,  mouth-slits,  and  the  habit  of 
bellowing  after  dinner.  The  lajrmen  of  them  all 
said  damn  frequently,  and  the  clerics  hang.  They 
worshipped  port,  turtle,  dividends,  and  the  British 
Constitution.  Of  their  virtues  originality  of  thought 
was  seldom  one.  Instead,  they  dined,  bellowed,  and 
won  customary  applause.  Father,  in  the  style  of  this 
school,  would  make  a  speech  consisting  entirely  of 
bow-wows,  from  which  it  seemed  that  even  clerics 
might  have  nothing  left  but  possession,  and  nothing 
to  impart  but  sound,  and  yet  appear  entirely  authentic 
and  respectable. 

Thus  all  things  came  under  survey  of  a  criticism 
too  manifold  to  be  easy.  The  incessant  negative  left 
much  to  desire,  the  leadership  was  less  direct  than 
allusive  and  brusque,  and  the  world  as  well  as  the 
son  sometimes  had  too  provoking  assurance  of  a  man. 
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Nothing  escaped.  A  friendly  society  procession  one 
day  passed  the  shop  (amongst  the  innumerable  daily 
phenomena)  wherein  equestrians  in  stage-boots  and 
the  velvet  and  feathers  of  theatrical  Bow  Street 
masqueraded  as  woodland  outlaws,  on  trade  crocks. 
Some  of  these  heroes  could  have  been  respected,  beneath 
rain  and  shine,  as  the  honest  journeymen  we  knew, 
but  as  constellatory  personages  they  hardly  supported 
the  role.  One — I  remember — leaned  back,  hand  on 
horse-haunch,  as  if  to  give  momentous  command  to 
the  rearguard.  0,  Drury  Lane! — observed  the  critic — 
he  leans  hack  so  as  to  be  seen  to  lean  back.  The  caval- 
cade having  passed,  a  rough  trade-van  with  barrels 
and  commodities  followed,  and  on  it  was  a  poor  dog, 
the  wagon-dog,  leaping  cleverly  about  on  the  tubs, 
and  balancing  himself  with  agility  in  pursuance  of 
his  humble  calling  of  guard.  There,  there,  Dermid — 
look  at  the  dog.  He 's  right  I — (But  that  was  all. 
Everything  of  his  discourse  was  broken  and  glittering 
fragments.) 

He  worked  with  his  workmen,  and  could  carry  a 
sack  of  flour  up  a  ladder — not  one  of  these  American 
flour  bags  that  a  boy  can  handle,  but  the  old 
English  sack,  heaviest  of  portables.  His  besetting 
vice  was  quick  anger,  with  him  always  sunburst 
or  storm.  I  remember  walking  with  him  in 
Whitechapel,  and  the  shriek  of  a  thief  at  his  pocket 
whose  fingers  he  gripped.  One  midnight  in  the 
street  he  threw  a  poor  policeman  over  his  head  who 
had  surUly  stopped  him  for  a  burglar.  We  could 
never  convince  father  that  he  should  have  explained 
matters  to  the  policeman  and  not  lost  his  temper. 
But  in  this  and  much  else  he  seemed  projected 
into   the  world  with   rough    force.      Pride   he    met 
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by  a  deeper  pride  of  fact,  and  in  the  high  days  of 
his  merchant  prosperity  would  carry  home  his  dog's- 
meat  on  a  skewer.  Somehow  he  was  widely  popular, 
and  the  shop  daily  rang  with  laughter  of  customers 
at  his  jokes.  He  was  called  a  character.  It  was 
remarked  that  people  coming  out  of  his  shop  were 
usually  smiling. 

His  songs  were  many  an  old  ballad.  Also  he 
recited,  usually  in  burlesque,  much  self-taught  poetry, 
especially  Shakspere,  Byron,  and  Goldsmith.  He 
could  not  have  told  you  what  '  Prosody '  meant,  but 
studied  it  from  our  lark — the  only  song  bird  I  have 
ever  known  to  be  conceivably  happy  in  a  cage,  this 
individual  bird,  it  being  not  only  tended  with  love, 
but  seeming  in  return  to  love  its  master  and  gratefully 
enjoy  its  frequent  turf.  He  called  me  oft  to  listen 
to  this  singer,  and  note  its  varied  efforts,  its  tours  de 
force,  to  describe  the  articulations  of  which  he  had 
a  language  corresponding.  In  all  his  singing  and 
poetry  he  flung  himself  on  the  joyous  side  by  preference 
and  habit,  and  this  largely  in  order  to  escape  the  tragic, 
of  which  he  was  capacious,  and  so  keep  in  health  and 
resilience  ;  Life  being  joy,  and  its  interruption  or 
depression  Grief,  and  the  aesthetic  taste  for  tragedy 
a  parlous  thing.  .  .  .  The  strongest  bird  will  dareful 
dip  wing  in  Acheron  and  be  immune,  yet  not  seek  to 
dwell  on  those  shores.  .  .  .  The  ocean  of  men  sent  its 
daily  eddies  through  the  wide  shop-door,  made  wide 
enough  for  a  coach  by  the  removal  of  the  nightly 
side-door  post ;  and  the  world  had  leave  to  enter, 
and  all  shires  and  lands  sent  their  envoys — the  books 
of  a  fortunate  boy. 


CHAPTER  III 

1870 

The  Opening  of  the  Bean  Room  Door  (one  of  the  seld- 
opened  doors  I  have  spoken  of)  was  a  mystery  of 
Christmas  Eve.  I  speak  now  of  when  I  was  a  Uttle 
boy. 

We  kept  pigs,  and  always  killed  one  at  Christmas. 
There  was  ample  space  then  for  keeping  pigs  in  the 
back  yard,  and  the  local  authorities  of  Shoreditch 
mysteriously  never  interfered.  The  master  was  in 
essentials  a  yeoman  of  eld.  To  mark  the  triumph 
of  Art  as  the  flower  of  Labour,  the  killer — qualis 
Artifex — flung  up  a  certain  rejected  scrap  of  entrail, 
which  stuck  on  a  rafter. 

'  George,'  my  father  would  say  to  one  of  his  work- 
men, '  I  think  you  may  now  open  the  Bean  Room 
Door.' — '  Right,  measter.' 

George  and  I  pushed  back  the  cobweb-curtained 
door  against  heavy  snow  on  one  of  these  occasions — for 
in  those  good  days  there  used  to  be  snow  at  Christmas — 
and  responsively  were  met  by  the  apparition  of  another 
door  opening — that  of  the  Warden  Cottage.  Its 
denizen,  Mr.  Duroy,  advanced.  He  entered  the  dark 
Bean  Room — so-called  from  its  piles  of  sacks  of  horse- 
beans.  Outside  was  a  little  murmur  from  an  archway, 
where  a  pale  crowd  of  old  women  and  girls  waited 
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with  jugs.     Mother  had  made  a  cauldron  of  soup  for 
them. 

'  God  bless  you  all.  A  Merry  Christmas,'  said 
Mr.  Duroy. 

He  had  an  appearance  which  I  am  tempted  to  call 
operatic.  He  was  somewhat  like  my  father  in  age 
(early  manhood)  and  smallish  stature,  but  had  startling 
points  of  difference.  For  Mr.  Duroy  suggested  a 
miniature  Charles  I.  His  frame  was  slighter  than 
father's,  he  had  a  neglige  artistic  build,  pointed 
moustaches,  and  was  by  trade  a  house-painter.  The 
two  men  were  close  friends,  but  on  extraordinary 
terms.  Constantly  Duroy  was  covered  with  ridicule 
by  father  on  account  of  his  supposed  affectation,  and 
as  constantly  the  ridicule  was  nothing  accounted  of, 
quietly  shaken  off  as  '  the  master's  way.'  Pronounc- 
ing himself  '  Du  Roi '  in  the  French  accent,  and  '  a 
decorator,'  he  was  systematically  Englished  by  the 
other,  and  connoted  with  limewash.  But  in  truth 
they  were  both  Cockneys  to  the  bone,  and  had  hard 
pavement  in  them. 

*  I  am  thinking  we  shall  want  the  rope  again  this 
year,  George,'  said  Mr.  Duroy.  '  Why  in  the  Nature 
of  Things  should  them  as  takes  to  Music,  so  often  take 
to  Liquor  ?     A  knock-out.' 

'  Harmful  to  um,  measter,'  said  George,  of  Hertford- 
shire birth. 

'  The  rope,  Mr.  Duroy  ?  '  I  interjected. 

He  only  smiled,  shook  his  head  and  lighted  his 
pipe.     We  walked  into  the  shop. 

Father,  in  his  light  grey  suit,  was  cutting  up  the 
pig  on  the  counter.  There  were  our  carmen,  sitting 
round  and  receiving  their  joints  of  pork.  Father 
was  singing  the  Adeste  Fideles,  portions  of  the  Psalms 
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of  David,  and  selections  from  Balfe  and  Wallace.  In 
the  sacred  music  he  slurred  or  hummed  the  names — 
as  sacred.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Duroy  there  was  a 
distinct  attempt  at  choral  harmony,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  whole  atmosphere  was  of  genial 
laughter. 

Him  serve  with  mirth, 

says  the  Puritan  anthem,  which  was  Shakspere's 
psalm,  too.  But  any  formal  acknowledgment  of 
Religion  would  have  sent  a  chill  into  all.  It  is  because 
of  these  experiences  that,  long  years  after,  the  idea 
of  a  strike  of  workmen  against  their  employers  came 
to  me,  in  Canning  Town,  as  a  surprise — something  for 
which  I  had  not  been  prepared. 

But  now  faint  sounds  were  heard  of  instrumental 
music.  The  voices  fell  silent.  The  assembly  separated. 
Mr.  Duroy  with  a  leg  of  pork  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
departed  by  the  way  he  came.  Secretly  I  followed 
him — back  into  the  dark  Bean  Room,  through  the 
mystic  door,  into  the  winding  court.  The  crowd  had 
had  their  soup  and  gone  home.  There,  in  the  covered 
passage,  were  the  Christmas  waits — flute,  comet, 
violins,  basses.  The  passage-walls  were  warm,  from 
inner  fires  on  either  hand.  Glasses  of  spirits  stood  in 
a  small  opening  in  the  right-hand  wall,  communicating 
with  the  bar  of  the  '  Sceptre.' 

I  knocked  at  the  cottage  door.  '  What  did  you 
mean  by  the  rope,  Mr.  Duroy  ?  ' 

*  Bless  you,  young  master,  is  that  you  ?  Ah, 
inquiring,  inquiring.  You  always  will  be  asking  of 
questions,  and  a  good  thing  too,  to  start  on  the  job 
early,  it  being  a  big  one,  what  with  the  Nature  of 
Things  and  all.' 
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'  But  the  rope- 


'  Well,  Master  Dermid,  if  you  must  know,  it 's  like 
this  :  You  see  the  flute  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Duroy.' 

'  Well,  last  Christmas  Eve  he  got  a  bit — tired — 
with  playing,  and  we  had  to  tie  him  up  to  the  iron 
gate.  Then  it  was  wonderful  how  well  he  played — 
better  than  before.* 

'  Does  it  make  you  tired  to  play  the  flute  ?  ' 

He  smoked  a  little,  and  looked  solemn. 

'  Go  back,  Dermid.  Go  to  bed.  All  I  got  to  say 
is  this  :  Them  as  plays  flutes  is  Artists.  Them  as 
decorates  and  hangs  paper  is  Artists.  Maybe  you 
will  be  an  Artist  yourself  one  day,  boy.  If  so,  beware 
of  the  Enemy,  as  is  in  that  little  square  hole  in  the  wall, 
specially  against  Artists ;  and  reflect  on  y'r  father's 
little  ditties,  and  hymns,  and  Royal  David's  City, 
and  such  like,  as  can't  possibly  do  yer  any  harm, 
Dermid  ;   and  so — A  Merry  Christmas.' 

In  the  shop,  now  deserted,  I  listened  to  the  music, 
and  fancy  soon  filled  the  place  with  those  spirits — 
pixies  and  Uttle  pagan  spirits  of  England — whose 
slack  season  it  now  was  (because  they  preside  over 
vegetation)  and  whose  accomplished  trophies  were 
in  the  sacks.  They  met  the  domestic  lares,  danced 
and  fraternised. 

Anon  there  came  more  music,  and  different :  a 
simple  and  charming  carol.  The  little  folk,  now  in 
reverence  and  awe,  creened  their  heads  to  see  an  old 
vision  :  the  caravanserai,  the  star,  the  mother,  the 
swaddled  infant ;  the  oxen,  the  shepherds,  the  wise 
and  great  of  Earth,  masters  of  the  lost  Sciences  of 
Earth,  bearing  their  beautiful  gifts. 

In  bed  that  night  I  was  awakened.    The  waits,  it 
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seemed,  had  been  brought  into  the  house,  into  the  'hair 
(as  we  called  it),  or  first-floor  termination  of  that  central 
staircase-well.  Loud  was  their  music  now — the  Old 
Hundredth.  I  guessed  that  father  had  ordered  this, 
a  favourite  tune  of  his  ;  but  how  sharp  and  loud  it 
was,  a  vindication,  wisely  unique,  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  house,  its  stairway  passages,  mysterious  cup- 
boards, concealed  spaces  tenanted  by  ghosts,  all  called 
and  known  and  revealed  by  a  new  moonslant.  Much 
murmuring  might  mean  supper  after  the  psalm  ;  and 
to  hear  the  talk  I  crept  out  in  the  cold,  shivering,  leaned 
over  the  banister,  and  overheard  that  they  would 
have  one  on  their  own  now.  This  proved  to  be  the 
'  Fine  old  English  Gentleman,*  with  expansive  varia- 
tions, flamboyantly  allusive  ;  and  then  departing  feet, 
and  silence. 

Gentleman.  But  here,  as  often,  the  definition  did 
not  hit,  for  amongst  the  qualities  implied  is  a  certain 
calm,  positive  activity  in  public  affairs,  whether  of 
nation  or  parish,  and  this  he  had  not,  but  in  such 
outer  matters  was  negative,  caustic,  and  even  negated 
the  negations.  Remember,  at  that  epoch  of  the  world 
he  touched  the  fag  end  of  many  enthusiasms  since  dead, 
or  gone  into  spectral  inverse  stages  ;  as  a  regenerated 
Greece;  poUtical  emancipation;  elevation  of  humanity, 
by  Crystal  Palaces ;  Reform  Bills ;  Methodist  Revivals ; 
Progress  of  the  Species.  Science  was  to  solve  the 
problem.  Religion  ditto.  Commerce  ditto,  the  Press 
ditto.  There  had  been  spurious  heroes,  and  genuine 
ones,  the  latter  all  with  the  misfortune  of  spending 
on  hollow  causes.  All  these  matters  he  had  touched, 
obscure  tradesman  though  he  was,  and  behold,  they  were 
Vanity,  and  he  was  merely  to  keep  his  httle  domestic 
domain  by  a  sane  individualism.     Noted  atheists  and 
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revolters  left  in  indefinite  abeyance  their  trifling  in- 
debtednesses to  him  for  goods  received  or  cash  on  note 
of  hand,  but  this  was  but  a  sHght  extra  Ught  on  the 
detected  value  of  their  theses.  Clever  mimicry 
exposed  the  quality  in  tone  of  voice  of  all  pompous 
declamation,  of  church  or  anti-church,  and  the  tone 
is  the  spirit.  Besides,  of  the  many  different  congeries 
of  qualities,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  which  would 
be  chosen  by  different  schools  to  be  contained  in 
'gentleman,'  none  would  include  a  love  of  practical 
joking.  The  wider  generic  Shoreditch  proclaimed 
with  emphasis. 

The  life  of  boyhood  before  twelve  years  is  less  of 
event  and  thought  than  of  sensation  and  sentiment. 
At  twelve  there  indeed  befell  an  event  of  deepest 
moment  to  me.  Yet  even  that  event,  and  by  its  very 
importance,  was  as  part  of  all  the  dream-time  of 
which  it  marked  the  sad  sunset;  and  since  then,  as 
with  all,  I  have  lost  much  and  gained  much  quite 
different,  so  that  the  whole  of  that  early  time  can 
only  be  recalled  in  the  vesture  of  dream  ever  more 
closely  enwrapped. 

I  recall  one  Good  Friday.  Every  door  and  window 
in  the  house  was  opened.     It  was  a  custom. 

*  Why  is  this,  mother  ? ' 

'  Because  it  is  Good  Friday.  The  house  has  been 
washed.     It  must  breathe.' 

'  Are  houses  aHve  ? ' 

'  They  have  their  life — a  long,  long  life.' 

'  What  does  Good  Friday  mean  ?  ' 

She  opened  the  big,  green-baize-covered  Bible. 
I  read  in  it,  and  she  explained  many  things.  Her  eyes 
were  wide  apart  and  of  calm  intensity,  and  her  features, 
as  I  have  said,  like  the  Greek  Ceres,  but  with  no 
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statuary  impassiveness ;  emotional  and  deep.  She  was 
of  Devonshire,  and  had  been  a  servant. 

Of  books  I  had  plenty.  The  Uttle  collection  of 
neatly  bound  volumes  that  father  had  bought  in  his 
youth  were  kept  in  the  parlour  bookcase  with  religious 
care,  but  I  was  always  permitted  to  have  the  key. 
There  were  Defoe  and  Swift,  Scott  and  *  Munchausen/ 
Bums  and  Shakspere,  besides  miscellanies.  I  read 
endlessly.  On  Saturday  nights  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  book  into  the  shop,  and  reading  it  at  the 
little  desk  behind  the  counter.  The  trade  on  these 
nights  was  greatest,  as  far  as  the  number  of  customers 
went,  but  wholly  retail,  and  therefore  I  was  not  in 
the  way  at  the  desk ;  and  besides,  on  Saturday  night 
the  feeling  of  general  cordiahty,  almost  of  piety  in 
anticipation  of  the  rest-day,  was  at  its  maximum. 
An  old  lady  who  bought  a  weekly  half-quartern  of 
flour  would  shake  her  head  at  me,  sigh,  and  say 
*  Study.' 

Boys  then  had  advantages  :  there  was  no  electric 
light.  Candles  and  rushlights  reveal  immeasurable 
values  in  interiors,  faces,  forms,  which  the  electric 
light  kills.  The  candles  had  smouldering  wicks.  You 
could  blow  them  out,  and  then  blow  them  in  again. 
The  old  nurse  Grigsum  frequently  did  it,  in  the  intervals 
of  her  boisterous  fairy  stories. 

I  remember  the  time.  All  sorts  of  abstruse  worlds 
open  at  the  smell  of  polished  furniture,  and  of  the  bass 
in  which  it  is  wrapped,  at  sight  of  yellow  glass,  at 
sunlight  under  the  cracks  of  doors,  or  again,  at  the 
smell  of  tin.  The  worlds  are  different  in  each  case  : 
glimpses  of  infinities  even  by  the  outer  senses.  Yet 
so  extensive — so  endless — are  the  ranges  of  these 
things,  the  vistas  that  are  thus  opened,  as  to  convince 
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beyond  all  logical  conviction  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
world ;  and  from  this  again  we  get  to  God  ;  so  that 
afterwards,  in  mature  life,  amid  the  pompous  and 
elaborate  denials  and  materialisms,  I  have  but  to 
reflect  how  infinitely  deeper  and  more  deeply 
organised  is  the  vision  of  childhood,  and  how  children 
see  a  glimpse  of  the  many  mansions  in  the  Father's 
House. 

What  advantages,  too,  there  were  then,  in  being  able 
to  sit  beside  the  bus-driver.  Dear  friend,  we  are  de- 
humanised now ;  glassed-in,  in  our  rut-running  cars, 
from  a  uniformed  official  also  de-humanised,  and  with 
no  horses  to  talk  to  or  of. 

Points  of  memory  come.  I  bob  up,  one  day, 
from  subterranean  laboratories,  into  the  well  of  the 
London  Institution.  Admiring  audience,  raised  on  tiers 
around  and  above,  behold  me  receive  a  prize  for 
READING  (that  was  at  eight  years  old),  and  I  turn  round 
giddy  with  the  gilt  book,  lose  the  way  of  escape,  and 
am  piloted  down.  Learning,  learning,  is  underneath 
there,  and  I  feel  it  very  well ;  only  wondering  that 
behind  the  counter  in  our  poor  dusty  shop,  father 
should  have  been  able  thus  to  put  me  into  the  running 
of  this  contemporary  science,  for  it  was  rather  from 
him  than  at  school  I  learned  Elocutionary  Reading, 
an  art  in  which  at  school,  thanks  to  such  training,  I 
was  never  surpassed. 

There  comes  then  a  time,  some  years  later — it  is 
about  1870,  for  the  London  Germans  are  playing  their 
departure  music  at  the  Eastern  Counties  terminus — 
when  the  songs  in  our  house  cease.  Every  night  some 
poor  man  plays  a  tune — the  same  tune — on  a  penny 
whistle  in  the  gutter,  as  if  determined  that  I  should 
never   forget   it.    Mother  is   ill.     She  is  in  a  back 
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room,  cannot  hear  the  little  whistle,  but  every  night 
it  plays,  right  outside,  tremulous-enterprising,  and 
doubtless  not  for  nothing.  It  is  a  cheerful  tune,  or 
rather  would  be,  did  it  not  suggest  a  struggle  to  be 
cheerful,  as  of  the  humble  man  saying,  *  All  is  well,  is 
it  not  ?  '  I  hear  the  tune  in  bed,  get  Out,  look  down 
the  giddy  height,  and  see  (I  think)  a  light  grey  figure 
give  something  to  the  man. 

The  doctor  comes,  and  smiles  at  me.  For  one  day 
mother  is  better,  and  comes  down  again.  Some  days 
after  she  sends  for  me — '  Are  you  sure  you  say  your 
prayers  every  night  ?  Repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.'  I 
repeated  it,  stumbled  in  it,  from  the  feeling  that  there 
were  no  songs  in  the  house,  and  she  corrected  me. 

One  day  two  gentlemen  are  coming  up  from  the 
shop — I  catch  sight  of  them  as  I  am  in  *  the  hall,' 
hide  in  a  recess  beside  the  stairs  where  the  picture- 
screen  is  put  that  mother  made  (how  it  is  covered  with 
fine  steel  and  wood  engravings ! — there  were  no 
smudgy  photogravures  then),  and  the  gentlemen  go 
past,  upstairs.     One  of  them  is  our  doctor. 

After  a  while  they  descend — easily  and  steadily 
and  talking  as  they  descend,  though  it  is  an  awkward 
staircase.  They  do  not  see  me.  The  other  gentleman 
is  elderly,  and  has  a  stiff  pointed  collar,  a  handbag, 
and  a  gold-headed  cane.  They  go  into  the  parlour 
where  father  is.  Presently  all  three  come  out  and  go 
down  into  the  shop.  Father  sees  me,  but  turns  his 
head  away. 

Another  day  a  gentleman  comes  who  I  am  told  is 
'  the  vicar.'  He  is  a  reverend  and  good  man,  and  is 
spoken  of  hereafter.  He  goes  into  the  sick-room  with 
me  and  father  and  Peggy,  the  servant,  and  we  all  kneel 
down,  and  he  prays  for  the  sick — '  Thy  servant  Mary.' 
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One  word  she  says  to  father — '  Give  him  a  good 
education.' 

The  poor  whistle-man  persists  every  night,  tremu- 
lous-enterprising, with  his  httle  flurrying  pipe.  But 
one  night,  in  the  middle  of  his  tune,  he  stops,  and  is 
heard  no  more  for  ever.  The  lark  that  night,  which 
was  wonderful,  sang  in  the  night. 

It  is  all  a  dream.  Nor  does  it  conclude  with  those 
most  unreal  of  all  scenes,  the  sad  procession  with  black 
plumes  only  seen  reflected  in  the  shop-windows,  the 
chapel  with  its  solemn  service,  the  earth  with  its  earth. 


CHAPTER   IV 

SOPHONISBA 

Our  lark,  I  said,  was  conceivably  happy  in  his  cage ; 
for  I  then  did  conceive  him  to  be  happy,  being  only  a 
Cockney  boy,  and  knowing  nought  by  sight  of  the 
lark's  splendid  sky-relationships,  which  known  should 
ever  prevent  his  being  caged.  Our  whole  Civilisation 
of  bars  was  implicit  in  this,  as  indeed  I  afterwards 
saw,  yet  Love  had  set  these  prison  wires,  and  threw 
up  mealworms  daily,  and  the  wretch  descended  to 
Eg5^tian  fleshpots,  and  ascended  in  song  to  such 
reminiscence  as  put  us  all  in  debt,  certainly  me.  For 
he  was  a  last,  a  terminal ;  he  panted  and  throated  out 
those  gallant  freedoms  and  brilliances  the  more  that 
they  must  die  with  him  and  he  could  not  found  a  county 
family.  Apollo  in  the  stocks  could  have  played  him- 
self at  large  again,  but  the  poor  grey  creature  with  the 
golden  heart  and  wilder  music  than  that  of  human 
gods,  was  a  spark  of  the  sun  destined  to  drop  cold  and 
childless  at  last  on  his  Httle  turf  disc,  and  therefore 
desperate  to  live  in  our  hearts.  Right  across,  far  to 
the  terminus,  the  neighbourhood  heard  him — that 
little  heart — on  sunny  Sundays,  for  the  cage  was  then 
hung  outside  the  shop-door. 

The  audience  usually  included  many  students  of 
Prosody  from   Club   Row,   Hare   Street,   and  other 
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adjacent  universities  of  *  the  Fancy  ' ;  men  who  held 
linnet-competitions,  note-book  in  hand,  keen  to  bring 
Nature  to  book,  and  bought  seed  at  our  shop.  Rabbit 
enthusiasts,  authorities  on  the  cavy,  pigeon-breeders, 
and  other  devotees,  commonly  accounted  illiterate, 
also  showed  how  educated  and  alert  must  he  be  who 
would  read  a  leaf  of  the  endless  volume.  In  such 
surroundings  I  the  more  naturally  took  to  the  twin  arts 
of  (human)  Prosody  and  Rhetoric,  even  from  the  first 
hours  of  memory.  For  it  would  not  do  that  a  poem 
should  catch  me  (as  some  did,  as  '  The  Hymn  to  the 
Nativity  ')  but  I  must  needs  investigate  why  it  did  so, 
how,  by  what  means,  mechanism  ;  surely  a  parlous 
course,  because  it  ought  to  content  most  of  us  that  we 
are  pleased  by  the  hearing  or  reading ;  yet  this  vice 
of  inquiry,  the  destruction  of  simple  acceptation, 
is  common  in  those  who  turn  to  Art,  in  every  kind* 
And  by  it,  too,  inspiration  may  be  smothered  in  the 
swaddling  bands. 

Desiring,  however,  to  learn  these  twin  arts,  I  found 
myself  at  a  *  commercial '  school  where  they  were 
but  slightly  taught.  I  hated,  of  course,  as  all  children 
instinctively  and  rightly  hate,  the  modern  school  as 
such,  and  in  me  this  repulsion  was  felt  most  summarily 
as  a  touch  of  what  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
shame  in  entering  the  school-corridor  every  morning. 
I  record  this  feeling  as  (I  think)  important.  For  in  the 
modern  school,  having  hands,  we  are  taught  to  use 
only  three  fingers  ;  having  minds,  we  are  excluded 
from  the  variety  of  general  life  and  incident ;  having 
lungs,  we  are  excluded  from  the  free  community  of  the 
air ;  and  having  eyes,  from  the  fields,  skies,  streets,  or 
seas ;  and  all  this  not  as  exception  and  by  real  necessity  of 
study  and  at  seasonal  interval,  but  for  long  continuous 
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periods  of  youth,  and  during  all  the  full  or  middle 
part  of  the  day.  Therefore  is  our  education  inhibition. 
But  what  I  am  meaning  more  particularly  here  is  the 
curriculum,  one  cast-iron  measure  for  all.  I  speak 
now  of  how  it  touched  my  favourite  studies.  Lan- 
guages must  needs  form  part  of  these,  but  (besides 
English)  the  one  language  taught — French — was  not 
eminent  from  my  point  of  view.  Latin  and  Greek  were 
excluded,  and  of  these  I  desired  to  know  something. 

The  lamp  of  my  eastern  attic,  therefore,  often 
burned  into  the  small  hours.  Having  read  all  the  Bible 
and  Shakspere,  I  tunnelled  my  own  way,  as  by 
blasting,  some  little  distances  into  Ovid,  Virgil,  and 
Xenophon.  The  Shoreditch  stalls  supplied  second- 
hand volumes  of  these  and  other  classics  (originals  and 
translations)  at  a  few  halfpence  each,  and  nothing 
pleased  me  better  than  to  pick  them  up.  Father, 
who  said  I  was  '  no  good  for  the  corn  business,'  gave 
me  coppers  for  the  purchases,  and  soon  I  was  my- 
self able  to  earn  a  little  as  a  pupil-  teacher.  In  my 
attic  labours  I  discarded  all  *  exercises'  from  text- 
books, which  are  only  hindrances  to  the  study  of  any 
language.  Those  who  desire  to  learn  should  commit 
to  memory  long  passages  of  classics,  recite  them,  and 
get  to  know  the  grammatical  turn  and  full  meaning  of 
every  phrase.  For  the  Prosody  I  investigated  all  the 
devices,  the  Saxon  fledge  of  alliteration  to  its  verse- 
arrows,  the  Hebrew  antithesis  of  meaning,  the  English 
Eighteenth  Century  verbal  antithesis,  the  deep 
resources  of  the  Elizabethan  blank  verse,  the  manage- 
ment of  caesura  by  Pope,  and  of  line-pause  by  Milton, 
the  pompous  futility  of  the  French  Alexandrine,  the 
fluent  mystic  hexameter  (that  Mediterranean  billowy- 
roll  not  always  equal  to  our  native,  short,  sharp  buffets 
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of  homely  Saxon,  after  all),  the  pointed  Sapphics 
(music  of  enchanted  isles),  the  pedantry  (seldom 
transcended)  of  the  sonnet,  the  theory  of  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  the  use  of  the  inter-stanza  pause, — 

'  But,'  said  my  father  one  day,  *  what  are  you 
going  to  do  for  a  living  ?  ' 

'  For  the  present,  father,'  I  said,  '  I  shall  remain  at 
school  as  a  science-teacher.' 

'  Do  you  like  that  ?  ' 

'  No.' 

'  Then  choose  something  else.' 

'  I  know  not  what  else  to  choose  at  present.' 


I  investigated  the  springs  of  pathos  in  drama ; 
learned  how  in  the  true  spirit  of  Protestantism  (using 
that  word  in  its  largest  scope)  Shakspere  (like  Chaucer) 
had  sometimes  in  his  highest  flights  used  trivial 
incidents  to  evoke  the  Sublime,  that  method  being  the 
highest  Art ;  observed  that  conversely  the  French 
and  Spanish  Gilded  Sublime  often  tended  to  run  into 
the  Ridiculous ;  noticed  that  the  Semitic  Sublime 
was  based  often  on  mere  Exaggeration  or  Hyperbole, 
which,  pushed  far  enough,  is  sometimes  effective ; 
and  that  the  same  method  applied  to  common  objects, 
as  the  Beam  in  the  Eye,  and  the  Camel  and  Needle,  was 
perhaps  (shocking  as  the  statement  may  be  to  our 
narrow  and  really  irreverent  conventions)  an  effort 
after  genial  Humour.  Also  I  wondered  at  the  Greek 
mind,  its  sun  and  gloom,  the  latter  so  needless  and 
yet  apparently  so  essential,  and  why  iEschylus  and 
Sophocles  should  tolerate,  even  if  the  people  did,  a 
gang  of  rascal  divinities  around  their  heads ;  why 
even  splendid  Minerva  had  a  savage  totem  owl ;  why 
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a  people  so  free  in  spirit  and  so  great  should  retain  so 
many  vestiges  of  the  haunting  beliefs  of  savagery, 
until  in  after  centuries  Lucian  laughed  the  lubber  deities 
out  of  Heaven.  The  '  Iliad '  seemed  a  slaughter-house, 
full  of  buUies  and  chattel-women,  and  of  course  there 
was  in  it  total  absence  of  anything  like  the  German 
ideal  of  romance,  Homeric  chivalry  expressing  itself 
merely  in  certain  rules  of  war,  conquest,  and  diplomacy 
not  too  strictly  observed.  Of  this  German  ideal, 
indeed,  the  ancients  evidently  were  destitute,  except 
for  a  certain  something  in  the  questionable  Solomon's 
Song,  a  poor  fleshly  Semitic  substitute,  whereof, 
however,  a  phrase  ('  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ') 
might  mean  more  than  the  French  critic  thought,  who 
suggested  that  the  lady  had  been  angry. 

But  always  I  came  back  to  the  Saxon.  Of  the 
language  of  Bede  and  Caedmon  I  knew  Uttle  enough, 
getting  only  hints  from  a  tome  of  Francis  Junius, 
picked  up  for  fourpence.  Yet  a  few  strong  phrases 
held  me,  if  only  phrases  in  the  translations,  and  I 
perceived  their  bright  intensity  as  a  thing  unique  in 
human  speech.  The  swing  and  sing-song  of  this  verse 
was  not  remote.  One  morning  early  (I  loved  the 
early  streets)  a  wagon  of  hay  came  up,  drawn  by 
broad  shire  horses  who  broke  into  a  trot  before  a 
bridge,  beautifully  prancing.  To  me  the  great  shire 
is  a  creature  more  beautiful  in  form  and  ways  than 
the  lanky  racer.  It  was  the  noble  shire  horse  that 
carried  our  noble  chivalry,  no  lesser  beast  of  equine 
brood  being  capable  of  bearing  armour  and  armoured 
man.  I  told  the  carter  that.  He  gaped  and  smiled, 
and  sang  out  to  me  some  honest  Essex  talk,  with  a 
rapping  emphasis  which  told  me  the  spirit  of  the  old 
poetry,  the  sharp  '  We  must-get-our- work-done '  tone. 
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Also  I  considered  English  folk-songs,  from  the 
early  ballads  down  to  the  modem  music-hall  ditties — 
for  even  these  banalities  I  would  study,  to  leave 
nothing  out  that  I  could  come  at.  I  found  the  butter- 
and-eggs-to-market  metre  capable  of  power  even  by 
its  defects,  for  its  simplicity  covered  pathos.  There 
were  '  Chevy  Chase '  and  '  Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  the  '  Nut 
Brown  Maid,'  and  the  '  Childe  Harold ' — this  latter  the 
most  artistic  and  yet  most  inartistic  of  songs,  for  in  it 
(to  win  pence  and  applause  of  housewives,  perhaps)  the 
cunning  poet  had  piled  up  his  effects  in  the  true  '  East 
Lynne  '  style  ('  East  Lynne  '  the  play,  I  mean,  which 
women  go  to  see  who  luxuriously  wish  to  weep),  but  at 
the  last  had  brought-in  that  stanza  about  the  mother's 
voice  in  the  stable,  with  its  unsurpassable  pathos. 

*  But,'  said  my  father,  when  he  gathered  hints  of 
my  thought,  '  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  a  living  ?  ' 

'  A  gentleman's  amanuensis  ?  How  would  that 
suit  you  ?  ' 

'  Or  a  lawyer  ?  ' 

'  No,  father.'  (Better  starve  in  the  slums  than 
wear  a  wig — that  indignity.) 

'  A  solicitor  ?  '  (The  same  ignominious  wiggery 
though  without  the  wig.) 

'No.' 

*  An  actor  ?  You  are  good  at  recitation  and  school- 
plays.' 

*  I  should  not  Uke  to  live  by  acting.'  (And  have  to 
weep  for  Hecuba.) 

Once  he  saw  me  reading  Keats ;    and  observed 
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that  I  should  find  that  the  world  was  not  entirely 
composed  of  honey,  and  that  even  in  the  hives  there 
was  drill  and  sting. 


But  as  far  as  Music  was  concerned,  no  doubt  the 
world  was  going  forward,  and  this  vague  language 
held  hope  and  promise  of  a  new  phase  of  world  and 
thought,  and  one  partly  imderstood  its  escape  from 
verse,  to  the  detriment  of  verse.  We  had  said  out 
much,  and  now  was  dawn-glow  of  new  Youth.  The 
Elizabethan  music,  subtle  and  sweet,  had  been  swept 
away  by  those  deeper  notes — long  preparing  in  such 
elements  as  the  simple  Gregorian  chant  and  the  earnest 
Old  Hundredth — that  came  out  fully  (after  the  sun 
of  Puritanism  had  risen  and  sunk)  in  Handel,  who  in 
Music  was  what  Milton  had  been  in  poetry,  Wren  in 
Architecture,  Michael  Angelo  in  Sculpture  and  Painting, 
and  what  the  constellation  Orion  is  amid  the  stars. 
But  Grandeur  was  for  occasion  and  not  for  the  food  of 
Life,  and  although  keeping  *  Paradise  Lost '  in  my 
pocket  for  a  year  (partly  because  of  the  pluck  of 
Abdiel)  I  visited  the  English  Opera  with  Mr.  Duroy. 
Father  on  that  occasion  looked  in  at  the  Standard 
Theatre  for  ten  minutes,  and  observed  that  it  was  high 
falutin'. 

Abdiel — yes,  the  imperturbable  Puritan  ambas- 
sador, whose  contempt  is  not  silent,  whose  invulnerable 
mind  seems  to  create  safety,  and  who,  above  all,  is 
intensely  proud — that  was  now  my  ideal.  I  hope 
we  distinguish  prides.  Satan  and  his  crew  were  proud 
— proud  of  themselves.  Abdiel  was  proud  only  because 
loyal.  And  he  was  English  enough  not  to  skulk  out 
from  the  gang,  but  to  throw  back  his  head  and  give 
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those  fellows  as  good  as  they  gave,  and  better,  before 
he  turned  his  back  on  them. 

That  host,  '  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night,'  their 
*  proud  towers ' — what  were  they  to  a  spirit,  to  Abdiel  ? 

That  was  the  thought  I  took  with  me  to  a  football- 
match  at  Victoria  Park  one  October  Saturday  after- 
noon. A  frame  of  mind  high-flown  seemed  to  invite 
the  periodical  paternal  cold  douche,  but  the  return 
of  this  was  for  some  reason  delayed;  impending 
disquieting  possibility. 

Yellow  October  sky  over  the  London  play-field 
with  its  horizon  fringe  of  '  villas  '  appeared  as  those 
'  limits  of  the  North  '  to  which  the  revolted  angels 
withdrew  ;  the  declining  sun  had  cast  on  amber  clouds 
the  picture  of 

that  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Raised  on  a  mount  .  .  . 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer. 

I  think  it  was  when  I  was  seventeen.  My  play- 
fellows in  the  match  were  old  schoolmates.  These 
youths,  seeing  my  approach,  set  up  a  shout  of  welcome, 
tinged,  for  some  reason,  with  derision.  It  seems  that 
one  of  them  had  recalled  my  opprobrious  school  nick- 
name, whereof  the  first  part  indicated  the  feminine 
cast  of  my  countenance,  and  the  latter  the  pallor 
which,  albeit  with  good  health,  has  accompanied  me 
through  hfe.  From  Abdiel  to  '  Sally  Whitewash ' 
was  a  descent  intolerable  to  thought.  Ironic  inquiries 
followed,  whether  I  really  intended  to  play  football,  &c., 
traceable  to  a  youth — the  hostile  captain — who  knew 
me  less  than  the  others.     Devoted  youth — 

I  see  thy  fall 
Determined,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involved.. 
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I  was  absurdly  angry.  I  resolved  to  spend  every 
jet  of  energy  and  all  the  breath  in  my  body,  and  do  all 
that  mind  and  muscle  and  such  Hmb-bone  as  I  had 
could  do,  to  rush  their  pre-doomed  goal.  My  eye 
devoured  the  ground,  my  mind  took  up  my  body 
and  flung  it  again  and  again  against  their  defence — 
Who  are  they  ?  They  must  go  under.  Tis  for  a  king- 
dom, an  empire.  .  .  .  Destiny  is  at  work.  .  .  .  Goal ! 
Victory  ! 

Our  side's  success  was  signal.  Three  goals  to 
none.  Towards  the  end  of  the  game  it  was  plain  that 
the  enemy  feared  me,  a  certain  hesitancy  and  aloofness 
showed  in  their  play,  a  tendency  to  ring  round  at  a 
distance,  as  round  a  mad  bull. 

The  hostile  captain,  wide-eyed,  came  up  after  the 
play  :   '  We  never  knew ' 

'  There  are  many  things,'  I  said,  '  which  you  do 
not  know.' 

'  His  head  is  big  enough  to  stop  the  ball  an5rwhere,' 
observed  another. 

'  Swollen  head,'  remarked  a  third. 

I  pointed  epically  to  the  sunset,  and  recalled  the 
sonorous  peal  of  vowels — '  Those  proud  towers  to 
swift  destruction  doomed.' 

Just  then  was  a  loud  laugh,  increasing  to  a  general 
roar,  that  seemed  to  spread  over  all  the  park.  I  looked 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  still  pointing,  and 
there  beheld,  silhouetted  against  the  fulvous  Occident, 
a  sweep's  broom  rising  by  irregular  jerks  from  a  distant 
*  villa  '  chimney.  Jerkily  it  arose,  as  the  artificer 
within,  miscalculating  the  flue-length,  continually 
added  joints  to  his  appliance ;  and  triumphantly,  like 
a  crescent  palm  of  some  rapider  principle  of  growth 
and  sooty  outcrop  of  top-foliage,  the  portent  waggled 
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black  against  the  dull  gold  sunset,  ultimately  drooping 
southwards,  and  provoking  in  all  spectator  minds 
the  obvious  speculation  as  to  finality — Where  would 
this  thing  end  ?  The  broom-top,  now  inverted  and 
depending  from  its  arc  as  part  of  some  sinister  insignia 
whereof  horrific  vagueness  of  meaning  enforced  by 
revulsion  our  sense  of  the  Comic,  might  perhaps 
descend  into  some  neighbouring  flue  and  sweep  that 
also,  were  it  not  that  the  incessant  accession  of  lengths 
to  its  stem  appeared  now  rather  to  increase  the  sup- 
porting arc  itself,  and  to  add  no  steadiness  of  purpose 
to  a  megalomaniac  head  already  afflicted  with  the 
folie  du  doute,  and  incapable  of  choosing  its  chimney. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  unseen  artificer  seemingly 
began  to  take  thought,  conceiving  at  last  that  his 
task  was  now  honestly  fulfilled  ;  or  perhaps  the  pohce 
enlightened  him.  The  arc  lessened,  the  portent 
waggled  back,  and  to  the  wide  sound  of  cheers  the 
head  finally  withdrew  into  its  pot. 

The  teams  sauntered  home.  I  became  aware  that 
one  boot  of  mine  was  burst,  and  that  my  lower  gar- 
ments at  the  back  were  defective,  requiring  the  close 
buttoning  of  an  overcoat  happily  long.  I  was  soon 
solitary  again,  and  to  reach  home  made  a  circuit 
through  Diomeda  Square,  calculating  to  be  late  for 
tea  and  escape  observation. 

Diomeda  Square  was  a  London  square  of  which  I 
must  now  tell  you,  for  it  was  important  in  my  little 
history.  It  was  near  our  house,  and  is  one  of  those 
places  which  are  just  outside  the  bounds  of  the  inner 
City,  and  were  in  former  times  the  residential  districts 
of  its  merchants.  Iron  posts  and  gates  of  singular 
pattern  and  strong  make  barred  ordinary  vehicular 
traffic  at  all  entries,  but  the  gates  could  be  opened  for 
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carriages.  The  houses,  with  their  brass  knockers,  areas, 
and  stone  steps,  were  large,  substantial  and  outwardly 
severe,  but  in  a  recess  at  one  side  were  flourishing 
trees.  In  later  and  degenerate  times  the  knives  of 
intrusive  urchins  have  killed  these  trees,  all  but  one  ; 
and  this  one,  only  yesterday,  I  found  scarred  and  mori- 
bund, and  tried  to  save  from  the  knife  of  a  barefoot  boy, 
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an  incipient  hooUgan,  who  was  scoring  it.  This  wicked- 
ness in  the  early  days  was  impossible — a  uniformed 
beadle  then  guarded  the  square — Thomas  Markwell — 
a  venerable,  clean-shaven  man  of  refined,  dignified 
aspect,  befitting  a  place  of  human  houses,  a  sanctity 
of  Hfe.  I  say  venerable ;  and  to  have  served  as  a 
Nelson's  powder-monkey  seemed  itself  title  to  reverence; 
and  of  Trafalgar  he  told  us  at  home  once,  saying  : 
'  He  '  (Nelson)  '  walked  up  and  down  slow,  a  space 
as  long  as  your  counter,  and  talked  quiet  to  his  captains. 
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He  had  a  lot  of  gold  on  his  coat,  for  pride  against  the 
French.'  This  beadle's  box  commanded  the  whole 
square,  which  really  was  not  a  square  in  shape,  but 
like  the  letter  T,  with  the  right  top  branch  much 
enlarged,  and  the  box  was  at  the  top  of  the  T  stem, 
behind  which  were  the  trees.  Traditions  of  Huguenot 
refugees,  and  of  later  French  noblesse  refugees  of 
the  Revolution  time  (what  a  compensating — or 
expiatory,  at  least — world  this  is!),  hung  round  the 
houses.  But  it  was  not  on  that  account  mainly  that 
the  locality  seemed  interesting.  Something  else  there 
drew  the  mind  on,  through  thought- vistas,  into 
pleasant  Eastern  lands,  strange  busy  cities  set  afar 
'mid  jewel-canopied  valleys  of  spice  and  hills  of  cedars. 

It  was  evening  when  I  reached  Diomeda  Square 
from  the  park  after  that  day  of  football  triumph  and 
commentary  broom.  A  round  moon  peered  through 
the  tree-gaps.  Was  I  Haroun  in  Bagdad  ?  Whence 
this  spirit  of  enchantment  ?  I  forgot  Abdiel.  Instead, 
the  leitmotif  of  Auber's  opera  Fra  Diavolo  ran  in 
my  head,  and  despite  a  sprained  ankle  which  began, 
as  well  as  the  condition  of  my  attire,  to  claim  my 
attention,  I  felt  the  pleasant  feeling  of  air  in  healthy 
lungs  well  filled  with  it,  and  the  feeling  drew  me  to 
consider  the  arriving  stars ;  and  I  thought  I  would 
sit  a  moment  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Rehef  of  Indigence  (headquartered  with  brass 
plate  in  one  of  the  old  mansions  of  the  square)  and 
rest  my  foot,  and  look  at  the  stars. 

No  sooner  had  I  sat  down  than  the  moon  became 
flecked  with  the  apparition  of  a  black  feather,  rather 
broken  than  curved,  singularly  recalling  the  sweep's 
broom.  A  dark  little  figure  bobbed  by,  slight  and 
closely  wrapt,  a  steely  chatelaine  sparkled,  and  the 
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round  baby-face  of  Sophonisba  Palin,  with  eyes  like 
sad  stars,  peered  and  passed.  I  knew  Sophonisba 
by  sight  and  name.  She  was  of  about  my  own  age, 
lived  in  a  sooty  cottage — Crocus  Cottage — in  the 
purlieus  (or  rather  precincts)  of  the  square,  and  on 
Sunday  evenings  was  visible  with  her  aunt  in  the  back 
pews  of  our  church.  We  had  never  spoken,  but  once 
before  I  had  noticed  the  sad  stars. 

Allowing  Sophonisba  a  minute  or  two  to  go  on  her 
way,  I  rose,  and  took  the  opposite  direction,  towards 
home,  desiring  in  the  then  uncomfortable  state  of  my 
garments  to  escape  her  notice.  But  the  foot  became 
more  painful,  my  progress  was  slow,  and  Sophonisba, 
returning,  overtook  me.  I  slackened  my  pace,  and 
she  went  ahead.  To  perambulate  the  square  was  a 
custom  not  unknown  to  local  youths  of  both  sexes. 
At  the  end  of  the  right  branch  of  the  T  a  youthful 
pair  were  even  now  dimly  visible,  slowly  parading, 
arm  in  arm. 

At  this  juncture  I  observed  with  astonishment 
that  Sophonisba  had  dropped  her  white  handkerchief. 
It  gleamed  on  the  pavement  in  the  moonshine.  I 
took  it,  hobbled  up,  and  presented  it  to  her. 

She  received  the  handkerchief  with  a  look  of  grateful 
surprise.  She  curtsied  to  me  with  grace.  She  said 
*  Thank  you.'  .  .  .  She  also  said  it  was  a  fine  night. 
...  I  said  it  was  a  fine  night.  .  .  .  The  large,  broken 
feather  in  her  Glengarry  hat  nodded  sinistrally,  a 
comic  version  of  the  hero's  plume  in  the  '  Bride  of 
Lammermoor.'  .  .  .  She  said  it  was  a  lovely  night. 
...  I  agreed.  .  .  .  Her  dress  was  neat,  but  had  an 
oddness  of  pattern,  and  perhaps  was  self-made.  We 
walked  side  by  side  until  we  came  to  the  iron  posts 
at  the  T  root. 
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The  wind  was  cold.  It  was  extremely  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  her. 

'  Miss  Palin/  I  said,  '  1  must  now  go  home  to  tea. 
But  ere  we  part,  tell  me  one  thing — did  you  drop 
your  handkerchief  on  purpose  ?  ' 

*  O,  just  fancy  that !  '  exclaimed  Sophonisba,  coyly. 

*  I  have  fancied  it.' 

*  Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Fancy  and  Imagination  are  different,*  I  explained, 
'  as  different  as  Tactics  and  Strategy.'     (We  all  love 

to  talk  shop.)     '  I  am  a  poet,  and ' 

'  A  poet  ?     And  do  poets  play  football  ?  ' 

'  How  do  you  know  I  play  football.  Miss  Palin  ?  ' 

*  I  saw  you  this  afternoon  as  I  came  through  the 
park.     I  hope  the  other  gentlemen  didn't  hurt  you  ?  ' 

*  Not  much.  Please  pity  them.  But  I  'm  off  now. 
Excuse  me,  miss.' 

'  When  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
again,  sir  ?  '  (What  an  extraordinary  question ! 
Perhaps  part  of  the  etiquette  of  the  square  and  its 
innocents.) 

*  This  very  night,'  I  repUed,  '  at  eight,  miss.' 
Here  was  a  rash  pledge.     I  was  to  meet  Sophonisba 

at  eight.  Why  ?  What  should  I  say  to  her  ?  I 
knew  not.  What  was  to  be  the  general  theory  of  our 
encounter  ?  Simply,  it  seemed,  the  affair  depended 
on  this  :    that  she  was  a  Girl,  and  I  was  a  Boy. 

'  If  I  were  you,'  said  my  father,  '  I  should  rest  that 
ankle.     Sit  down  and  read.' 

'  I  think  I  shall  go  out,'  I  said,  '  but  not  far.' 

At  the  back  of  the  beadle's  box,  under  the  trees, 
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was  a  seat.  '  Sophonisba,'  I  said — it  seemed  formal 
to  keep  calling  her  Miss  Palin — '  suppose  we  sit.  My 
ankle  pains  me.' 

'  Is  it  very  bad,  dear  ?  * 

'  If  you  please,  Sophonisba,  I  would  rather  that  you 
did  not  call  me  "  dear."  We  are  not  engaged,  you  know. 
We  are  merely  friends.' 

*  Well,  I  am  sorry  about  your ' 

'  Never  mind  that.' 

'  But  the  beadle  has  a  window  in  the  back  of  his 
box.' 

'  That  doesn't  matter.  Let  his  box  be  all  glass. 
Let  him  be  King  Cucumber  in  a  glass  palace.  Come 
along,  Sophonisba,  and  I  will  read  you  some  of  my 
poetry.' 

She  clapped  her  hands,  and  said  that  would  be 
dehghtful.  So  we  sat  down,  and  I  produced  a 
manuscript,  and  began  to  read  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  a  street-lamp  : — 

*  KIRA,  PRINCESS  OF  ASSYRIA. 
I 

*  There  was  a  time  when ' 

'  Kira  ?  '  said  Sophonisba.  '  Is  it  about  a  young 
lady  ? ' 

*  It  is.     Please  listen.' 

'  KIRA,  PRINCESS  OF  ASSYRIA. 
I 

'  There  was  a  time  '  (Sophonisba)  '  when  seraphs  of  the  sky 
Saw  daughters  of  the  earth  that  they  were  fair. 
Before  the  world  had  yet  grown  old  and  dry, 

Or  wrought  its  gilded  prisons  of  despair  ; 
Then  men  and  women,  happy  mid  their  sheaves, 
Like  Trees  of  Life,  attired  themselves  in  leaves.' 
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'  It  sounds  like  the  Bible/  said  Sophonisba. 

'  It  is  founded  on  it/  I  replied  ;   and  proceeded — 

II 

*  Even  as  the  wild  ass  of  the  wilderness 

That  flings  his  feet  out  in  the  desert  free, 

Man  ranged  the  wider  ways  of  life  and  stress, 
And  drank  the  deeper  draughts  of  jollity. 

The  sap  of  stars  then  lightened  every  limb. 

And  people  chatted  with  the  cherubim.* 

*  O  say  it  again,  dear  !  '  exclaimed  Sophonisba, 
rapturously.    '  Say  it  again  !  ' 

*  Sophonisba,  I  have  before  told  you  not  to  address 
me  as  "  dear/'  And  why  should  I  say  it  again  ?  Say 
what  again  ?  * 

*  About  people  chattering  to  the  cherubims,  sir. 
I  'm  sure  that  is  fine  poetry.' 

'  Then  isn't  the  other  part  fine  poetry  also  ?  ' 

*  No  doubt,  but — I  don't  understand  it.' 

'  That  may  be.  For  the  matter  of  that,  I  don't 
quite  understand  it  myself.  But  we  poets,  you  know, 
often  write  things  we  don't  understand,  miss.' 

*  How  wonderful !  But  when  you  get  these  poems 
printed  in  a  book,  what  will  the  other  gentlemen 
say? ' 

'  What  other  gentlemen  ?     The  footballers  ?  ' 
'  No,  sir.     The  crickets.' 

*  Crickets  ? — O,  critics.  Never  you  mind  them, 
Sophonisba.  The  true  poet  despises  the  whole  crowd 
of  'em.' 

'  They  are  no  class,  I  should  think,  if  you  despise 
them.  But  say  the  cherubim  part  again,  won't  you  ? 
Do.' 

'  To  oblige  you,  young  lady,  I  will.'  I  repeated  the 
lines,  and  continued — 
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III 

*  But  in  the  dower  of  Nature  opulent, 

A  first  corruption  grew,  to  pride  and  sway  ; 
Mankind,  incapable  of  true  content. 

For  gold  and  gems  exchanged  the  night  and  day  : 
Still  was  a  seraph-rearguard  sometimes  seen. 
But  palaces  arose,  and  hovels  mean. 

IV 

*  In  this  old  wine-age,  drawing  to  the  lees. 

King  Eber  dwelt,  who  raised  his  carven  halls 
By  HiDDEKEL,  sepulchral  palaces 

Of  languorous  ladies  and  doom-fearing  thralls. 
A  hundred  dukes  his  conquering  armies  led, 
Whose  swords  were  never  red  with  rust,  tho'  red.* 

'  But  were  there  dukes  in  those  days  ? '  Sophonisba 
asked. 

'  There  were,  as  you  may  read  in  your  Bible.  A 
duke,  you  know,  is  the  leader  of  an  army.  I  should 
like  to  be  a  duke  myself,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
whenever  I  go  over  Clapton  or  Lea  Bridge  way,  I  map 
out  the  country  in  my  mind  as  if  I  were  conducting  a 
campaign.  One  of  these  days  look  to  see  me  a  general. 
However,  let  me  continue — 


*  Behold  a  garden  all  of  fertile  grounds, 

With  rich  black  mould  and  streaks  of  clinging  clay. 
Where  Hiddekel  magnificently  rounds 
A  mighty  cantle  of  Assyria ' 

'O  say  it  again,  dear,'  cried  Sophonisba,  clapping 
her  hands.     *  Do  say  it  again.     Encore  ! ' 

*  Sophonisba,  you  forget  my  warning.     But  what  is 
it  that  you  wish  me  to  say  again  ?  ' 

*  That    part,    sir,    about    the    mighty    candle    of 
Assyriay.' 

'  Mighty  candle  ! — I  said ' 
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'  Look/  exclaimed  Sophonisba,  clutching  my  arm 
(I  recall  the  clutch  now),  *  I  am  sure  somebody  is  gazing 
at  us  through  the  window  in  the  back  of  the  beadle's 
box  !  ' 

'  Tis  the  beadle.     Never  heed  that  ancient  worthy/ 

'  I  don't  think  it  was  the  beadle/ 

'  Never  mind  who  it  was — 

'  A  mighty  cantle  of  Assyria. 
Here  palms  and  figs  and  olives  shade  the  streams, 
And  here  the  mystic  cedar  ever  dreams. 

VI 

'  Now  in  the  garden  is  the  reverend  King 

Eber,  with  silver  beard  and  long  white  hair. 
And  with  his  pruning-hook  is  visiting 

Each  little  shrub,  and  tending  it  with  care  ; 
And  where  excess  of  growth  there  may  be  found, 
He  cutteth  it  and  caste th  on  the  ground.' 

'  A  nice  htter  to  sweep-up,  anyhow,  young  gentle- 
man.' 

'  Ah,  the  great  art  in  Poetry,  Sophonisba,  is  to 
leave  out  the  sweepings-up,  and  economise  your 
reader's  attention.' 

'  But  it  was  swept-up,  wasn't  it  ?  ' 

'  What  does  that  matter  ?  Suppose  a  whirlwind 
blew  it  away.     Please  listen  : — 

VII 

'  But  in  the  cedar-shade,  from  him  apart, 
His  daughters,  Zapa  dark  and  Ula  fair, 
Stood  by  a  silver  disc,  with  woman's  art 

To  bind  with  pretty  glitterments  their  hair. 
This  set  a  turquoise  rainbow  on  the  light. 
But  Zapa  spangled  the  dark  clouds  of  night.* 

'  How  ever  could  she  do  that  ? '  inquired  Sophonisba, 
wondering. 
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'  You  don't  understand.  The  dark  clouds  are  her 
hair,  of  course.     To  proceed.' 

'  But,  please,  how  does  it  end  ?  ' 

'  Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  will  skip  a  few  verses, 
and  come  to  the  chief  part.     It  goes  on  in  this  way — 

Meantime  the  moon  .  .  .  [Miltonic  line-pause.] 

STANZA    XXIX 

Argented  all  Assyria.     Suddenly 
Beneath  the  trees ' 

Here  Sophonisba  clutched  my  arm  again  and  gasped 
slightly.  I  looked  up,  and  saw,  coming  round  the 
beadle's  box,  my  father. 

He  came  straight  towards  us,  but  seemed  not  to 
see  us.  When  quite  near  he  handed  me  something, 
then  retraced  his  steps,  and  vanished  without  a  word. 

*  0/  exclaimed  Sophonisba,  '  it  is  your  father ! 
I  've  often  bought  things  in  your  shop,  and  he  knows 
me.     I  'm  sure  he 's  cross.' 

'  Sophonisba,  he  is  rather  cross.  Do  you  see  what 
he  has  given  me  ?  ' 

'  Gracious !  It 's  a  knife — an  open  clasp-knife ! 
What  does  he  mean  ?     O,  this  is  too  terrible.' 

*  Not  terrible  at  all,  Sophonisba,  but  significant. 
You  see,  my  father  takes  after  me — I  mean,  I  take 
after  him.  He  is  somewhat  of  a  poet.  We  deal  in 
symbols.     The  knife  is  a  symbol.' 

'  Save  me,  I  'm  so  frightened  !    What  is  a  symbol  ? ' 

'  Something  with  a  meaning — your  hat — anything 
in  the  wide  world — or  the  wide  world  itself ' 

'  0,  I  've  guessed  it !  ' 

'  Yes,  the  knife  means — I  am  to  cut  short  this 
poetry,  and  (in  fact)  to  cut  your  acquaintance.  But 
please  don't  fear.    You  have  been  kind  enough  to  listen 
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to  my  verses,  and  doubtless  we  shall  meet  again — as 
friends.     Till  then — adieu  !  ' 

'  Good-bye.  I  don't  like  your  father's  poetry.' 
[Here  she  sobbed  slightly.]  '  0,  this  is  what  comes  of 
chattering  with  the  cherubims  of  Assyriay.  And  yet 
— say  it  again,  dear,  won't  you,  once  more  ?  ' 

*  And  people,'  I  repeated  firmly,  *  chatted  with  the 
cherubim.     Good-bye,  and  be  happy.' 

After  a  dozen  paces,  glancing  back  at  the  retreating 
little  figure,  I  saw  dimly  Sophonisba's  aunt  enter  the 
square,  labouring  with  a  two-handled  washing  basket, 
which  setting  down,  she  with  evident  gesture  of 
remonstrance  addressed  her  niece,  who  then  took  one 
handle  humbly ;  and  so  the  pair  disappeared  round  a 
corner. 

The  stars  were  now  thick-sown  over  all  the  roof- 
fenced  sky,  a  meadow  of  glory.  I  hobbled  home, 
deposited  the  knife  on  the  counting-house  desk,  and 
so  to  bed.  On  the  morrow  my  father  resumed  the 
knife  and  the  general  course  of  affairs,  never  mention- 
ing the  Sophonisba  episode,  or  seeming  to  know  of  it 
thereafter. 


CHAPTER  V 

SCHOOL 

Incompetence  in  Arithmetic  at  school  had  prevented 
my  winning  a  scholarship  and  going,  as  a  few  boys  did, 
to  Oxford,  for  the  commercial  curriculum  was  in  some 
rare  cases  relaxed.  Always  I  had  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  class  in  mathematical  subjects  and  at  the 
top  in  Reading,  Recitation,  and  '  Composition.'  The 
failures  proceeded  from  temperament,  not  absence  of 
faculty,  though  the  faculty  was  not  great.  I  studied 
only  what  interested  me,  and  abstract  figures  did  not 
interest  me.  Especially  in  the  classes,  which  were 
large,  my  attention  was  continually  caught  by  the 
peculiarities  of  boys  and  masters  ;  with  often  painful 
keenness — being  forced  by  my  nature  to  observe 
continually — I  observed  all  I  heard  and  saw  in  the 
bustle  of  the  school.  The  very  limitation  and  walling-in 
drove  me  to  the  vivid  relief  of  caricature  and  epigram  ; 
and  the  surrounding  martyrs,  discovering  in  me  a 
means  of  alleviation,  sought  greatly  after  my  comic 
drawings  and  burlesque  verses.  Thus  encouraged, 
the  slightest  thing  distracted  me  from  Mathematics, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  events  of  History,  the 
experiments  of  Chemistry,  or  even  the  names  of 
Geography,  appealed  to  my  imagination  and  arrested 
my  roving  fancy,  so  that  I  easily  excelled  in  such 
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subjects.  The  only  occasions  on  which  I  found  that 
I  could  really  '  do  '  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  were  the 
examination  times,  when  quiet  and  discipline  reigned, 
and  one  was  secure  not  only  from  interruption,  but  also 
from  the  fear  (or  hope)  of  coming  interruption.  But 
at  such  times  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  effective  use 
of  such  calculating  faculty  as  I  had.  The  rules  them- 
selves were  unknown  to  me — had  never  been  acquired 
— and  though  to  my  own  astonishment  I  discovered 
for  myself  certain  rules  on  some  of  these  occasions, 
and  worked'  a  sum  or  two  correctly,  yet,  my  method 
of  proceeding  being  unconventional,  and  the  time 
taken  to  evolve  it  so  great  as  to  leave  most  of  the 
problems  unattempted,  the  result  followed  that  I  was 
— as  I  said — always  last  in  these  subjects ;  and  both 
I  myself  and  the  entire  class,  masters  and  boys,  came 
to  recognise  this  as  an  inevitable  dispensation.  The 
boys  in  these  matters  regarded  me  with  an  amused  yet 
genuine  pity,  but  often  besought  me  to  tell  them  stories, 
or  recite,  or  draw ;  and  these  things  I  frequently  did, 
both  because  I  liked  such  occupations,  and  because 
forced  on  by  applause  and  admiration  quite  over- 
balancing the  pity  for  my  arithmetic  ;  so  that  indeed 
in  Recitation  I  enjoyed  a  supremacy  that  none  would 
dispute,  keenly  as  they  rivalled  each  other  in  it. 

In  fact,  of  their  own  accord  they  would  assign  to  me 
the  chief  part  in  every  school-play,  and  ballot  amongst 
themselves  for  the  various  subordinate  characters. 
But  then  which  of  them  had  had  such  a  drilling  at 
home  ? 

This  curious  brilliancy — astonishing  enough  to 
myself,  at  first — attracted  the  notice  successively  of 
two  headmasters.  They  both  wrote  to  my  father 
about  it,  urged  him  to  keep  me  at  school  that  I  might 
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obtain  one  of  the  few  scholarships  that  quahfied  for  the 
University ;  and  father  was  wiUing  to  do  his  part. 
Only  the  system  interfered.  I  was  beaten  at  every 
examination  by  scholars  who  had  an  all-round  level 
of  attainment,  but  no  special  brilliancy  impl3dng 
correlative  defects. 

This,  however,  did  not  perturb  me.  I  never 
desired  to  go  to  college.  I  had  no  fixed  plans,  but  I 
had  settled  aversions,  and  one  of  these  was  the  Uni- 
versity, of  which,  I  imagined  then,  the  curriculum 
would  be  as  rigid  and  the  system  as  hmitary  as  that  of 
the  school.  A  day's  visit  to  Oxford,  later  on,  at  the 
kind  invitation  of  an  undergraduate,  previously  a 
schoolmate,  determined  me  almost  fiercely  to  avoid 
such  places  at  all  costs.  It  was  Winter,  and  I  was  taken 
to  one  of  the  chapels,  to  an  ornate  choral  service ; 
and  never  did  anything  strike  more  deeply  against  my 
spirit.  I  should  have  been  (unreflectingly)  pleased  if 
I  had  been  allowed  to  study  for  myself,  perhaps  with 
some  little  competence  to  permit  of  travel  on  foot  in 
different  countries,  after  the  fashion  of  students  of  old. 
Or  (better  still,  since  it  is  better  to  keep  one's  self  than 
to  live  by  others'  toil,  on  the  law-extorted  proceeds  of 
it)  had  I  been  taught  or  permitted  to  exercise  any 
humble  trade  to  provide  a  bare  maintenance,  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  after-studies  on  leaving  school — it 
would  have  been  a  welcome  arrangement ;  for — and 
this  I  was  strictly  taught  at  home — no  sort  of  useful 
work  is  degrading ;  nor  did  I  feel  it  degrading,  not 
even  carrying  burdens  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  all  such 
contact  with  fact  is  itself  an  indispensable  part  of  true 
education.  Little  credit  is  it  to  me  to  hold  such  a  view 
— ^it  was  benevolently  driven  into  me.  There  was  no 
avoiding  common  tasks  at  home ;   all  false  pride  was 
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killed  there.  Though  I  was  held  to  be  '  not  fit  for  the 
business/  the  expression  only  meant  that  I  should  never 
master  it ;  upon  occasion  I  had  to  turn  my  hand  to 
common  tasks,  and  did  them  gladly  enough.  And 
how  much  happier  I  was  when  set  to  sweep  the  shop, 
sift  grain,  cut  chaff,  weigh  bags  of  flour,  or  make  bran- 
mash  for  the  horses  than  ever  afterwards  in  the  real 
drudgery  that  in  my  '  battle  *  with  the  world  fell 
subsequently  to  my  lot,  as  when  doing  law-copying, 
a  task  that  the  foolish  conventions  often  force  on  hand- 
writers.  It  was  not,  however,  so  bad  as  I  held  the 
work  of  the  lawyer  himself  to  be ;  for  even  in  this 
copying  work  I  prided  myself  on  the  thought  that  I  was 
not,  hke  him,  thinking  for  hire,  and  thinking  casuistry. 

[The  Author  here,  in  defending  his  dislike  of  law- 
studies,  enters  upon  an  essay  of  Education.  The 
discursive  intellect,  he  says,  must  be  free  to  range 
infinitely,  and  subject  only  to  Intuition,  in  which 
subjection  alone  it  is  truly  free.  His  studies  in  the 
Greek  language,  slight  though  they  were,  trained  him 
in  this  truly  disciplined  freedom,  which  forensic  and 
certain  other  modern  professional  studies,  including 
politics,  would,  he  supposed,  have  checked.  Organ- 
isms live  a  life  increasingly  precarious  as  they  rise  in 
the  scale  of  being.  Man  is  in  unstable  equilibrium, 
and  hence — but  only  if  he  look  upwards — may  receive 
the  compensating  aid  of  Providence.  The  lobster's 
discarded  claw  is  replaced,  but  the  highest  human 
faculties,  if  misused,  are  not  replaced.  Sophistry  is 
thus  literally  the  unforgivable  sin.  Prudentially, 
even,  he  avoided  it.  From  the  pits  of  '  sectionally 
complete  Logic ' — Logic  rectified  by  no  Intuition — 
he  was  thus  preserved. 

Holding  these  pecuUar  views,  he  did  not  covet  a 
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scholarship,  for  it  was  the  way  to  the  professions.  He 
shows,  however,  that  the  school  examinations,  which 
by  requiring  all-round  excellence  excluded  him  from 
assistance  by  scholarship,  also  excluded  other  boys 
of  unequal  gifts,  notably  a  born  mathematician  who 
could  not  spell.  He  catalogues  his  school-friends, 
distinguishing  those  '  whom  I  loved,'  whose  thought 
and  spirit  were  free,  from  those  '  who  naturally  assimi- 
lated and  elaborated  historic  by-products  ' — the  class 
'whom  we  may  thank -for  some  little  nitrogen,  but 
never  for  executive  blood  and  spirit ;  and  who  are 
already  saved,  as  vegetables.'  There  is  a  description 
of  the  private  book-studies  of  the  boys,  of  which  the 
masters  knew  nothing,  studies  wholesome  enough,  but 
amusingly  abstruse.  The  co-education  of  the  sexes 
is  strongly  advocated,  on  general  and  psychological 
grounds.  The  modern  school  system  is  also  contra- 
natural  in  that  it  omits  farm-work,  which  the  Saxon 
system  included ;  five  months  indoors  being  worth 
more  than  ten,  for  book-lore  (a  paradox). 

The  essay  then  refers  to  the  high  value  of  streets 
with  their  continuous  hum  ('  gentle  auditory  stimulus  ') 
and  of  cities  and  shops  as  features  of  true  education ; 
hints  at  '  conversations  with  customers,'  '  thoughts 
of  centraHty  and  poise,'  '  omnibuses  and  infinite 
conjunction  of  mystic  transactions,'  '  prophecies  of 
Bishopsgate,'  '  dim  waggon-arches  of  Clerkenwell,' 
and  concludes  with  a  rhapsody  on  '  Shoreditch  at  its 
best ' — the  long  winding  High  Street  with  its  stall 
ranges  and  naphtha  lamps,  the  endless  vehicular 
processions,  the  thronging  population  — '  oft  more 
impressive  than  any  formal  devised  show.' — Ed.] 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  STELLAR  ARRANGEMENTS 

For  a  year  or  two,  when  I  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
I  had  attended  a  Sunday  school  for  children  and 
youths.  It  was  held  in  Brick  Lane,  in  the  old  building 
that  stands  at  the  corner  of  Church  Street,  now 
Fournier  Street.  Built — and  soHdly  built — by  Hugue- 
not weavers,  it  afterwards  fell  into  the  Methodists' 
hands,  and  in  my  time  was  a  Methodist  chapel  with 
school  upstairs.  It  is  now  a  synagogue.  Umbra  sumus 
was  the  prophetic  motto  on  its  wall-sundial. 

This  place,  in  thought,  is  of  happy  memories, 
largely  of  my  teacher,  Mr.  Kingsway,  long  since  lost 
to  me.  Him  I  respected  and  loved.  He  was  a 
Christian.  Words  have  been  so  spoilt  that  the 
expression  sounds  hollow.  But  there  are  a  class  of 
human  beings  who,  whether  or  not  called  Christians, 
are,  in  fact,  the  salt,  by  reason  of  simple  inflexible 
reference  to  the  original  standards  of  Man,  whereby 
he  is  Man.  Most  are  poor  and  obscure,  a  few  rich ; 
some  unlearned,  others  learned.  But  none  is  without 
deep  sense.  So  far  my  own  father  might  be  included, 
for  he  had  integrity  and  sense ;  but  simplicity,  the 
leading  feature,  and  especially  simplicity  of  speech — 
no,  that  he  had  not.  That  was  in  mother's  nature  :  my 
father  had  depths  and  subtleties  of  speech,  and  fronted 
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the  world  with  puzzling  masks  and  masks  in  layers, 
often  with  a  false  and  Socratic  simplicity.  The  people 
I  mean  stand  always  in  their  place,  ruler  or  work- 
man, master  or  servant,  and  for  themselves  nothing 
is  conceivable  but  simple  truth  on  all  occasions.  The 
world,  ingenious  and  knavish,  could  not  turn  on  its 
hinges  a  day  without  them.  Derided  as  '  worthy,' 
they  are  human  worth,  they  are  Piers  Plowman,  the 
human  axiom  as  indispensable  as  lime  and  carbon. 
They  know  that  their  Redeemer  liveth.  Happy  is 
he  who  amongst  his  friends  finds  even  but  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Kingsway  taught  his  little  class,  of  a  dozen 
pupils,  on  Sunday  afternoons.  We  were  seated  on 
wooden  forms,  three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  facing  him, 
amid  the  jangle  of  other  classes  in  the  large  beamy 
attic.  The  light  entered  by  slanting  roof-windows. 
The  place  was  a  section  of  Palestine,  somehow  realised 
again  in  the  room.  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  he 
taught  us,  explained  to  us,  he  having  first  diligently 
read  all  those  Scriptures  and  meditated  upon  them  as 
matters  of  deepest  importance  ;  a  student  of  all  lights 
and  commentaries  also,  as  far  as  he  could  get  them, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  work  as  commercial  traveller. 
He  was  a  man  of  slight  physique  and  stature,  but  hale 
and  active.  To  us  few  pupils  (too  irregular  of  attend- 
ance) he  willingly  and  without  pay  imparted  what  he 
had  so  carefully  learned,  and  when  he  had  allured 
us  by  his  bright  pictures  of  those  Eastern  lands  and 
events,  he  seized  the  fugitive  attention  to  point  the 
beauty  of  virtue.  Righteousness  (a  word  fallen  on  age) 
was  interpreted  as  Rectitude.  We  were  to  'fear 
not  while  acting  justly.'  These  words  indeed  he  re- 
peatedly said — '  Fear  not  while  acting  justly  ' — and 
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there  was  something  miUtary  in  his  way  of  saying 
them. 

Beautiful — as  I  now  see — was  even  the  dogma  in 
him,  too  ;  for  in  his  own  mind  he  attached  some  real 
meaning — never  laboured  it  to  us,  but  let  us  see  it 
was  there — to  the  Pauline  teachings  of  Grace;  and 
like  a  true  Protestant,  insisted  on  the  heart.  This 
meant  little  to  us  then,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  see 
our  non-receptiveness.  Therefore,  with  strange  and 
rare  foresight,  he  placed  this  matter  of  Grace  before 
us  as  something  which  when  we  grew  older  we  should 
find  true,  and  enjoined  us  to  remember  his  words  and 
him.  His  whole  manner  convinced  me,  as  we  are 
convinced  by  immediate  vision,  that  it  was  really 
something  enduring  which  he  had  found ;  some- 
thing, whatever  it  was,  of  deepest  moment.  But  in 
general  he  dwelt  not  on  Grace,  or  Atonement,  or 
Incarnation,  or  the  later  forms.  Instead,  he  raised 
the  august  vision,  that  I  saw  amidst  the  old  beams, 
of  a  Man,  a  Friend,  present  at  weddings,  healing  the 
sick,  showing  people  the  flowers  in  the  fields,  and 
welcoming  the  children  who  gathered  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  street  crowds,  as  children  always  do. 

In  Sunday  school  we  had  the  children's  hymns 
then  common,  as  well  as  that  best  of  hymns  the  Psalm 
of  England  —  the  Old  Hundredth  '  ('  All  people  that 
on  earth  do  dwell ')  of  which  every  word  is  true  and 
will  stand  true  against  all  scientific  microscopes  to 
the  end  of  Time.  Then  there  was  '  I  think  when  I 
read  that  sweet  story  of  old '  (a  beautiful  poem  by  a 
woman,  and  fit  for  every  child),  and  Cowper's  '  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,'  with  its  sublime  first 
verse.  Such  hymns  as  these,  compared  with  certain 
others,  are  gold  to  tinsel.     We  see  hymn- writing  a 
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lost  art,  a  thing  now  of  literary  polish,  as  in  '  Lead, 
kindly  light,  amid  th'  encircling  gloom,'  &c.,  with  its 
picturesque  tourist  reference  to  '  crag  and  torrent,* 
impertinent  in  any  rough  passage  of  life,  but  of  good 
seeming  to  leisure  and  culture — culture  of  a  sort. 
We  are  all  judged,  each  by  his  own  subhme.  The 
tunes  spoke  much  ;  there  was  even  the  Irish  *  Aileen 
Aroon,'  to  pious  words  which  it  naturally  outlasted, 
and  stands  for  ineffable  things  seen  in  that  old  sunUt 
chapel. 

Mr.  Kingsway  was,  as  I  have  shown,  a  man  who 
had  that  rare  possession — rare  to-day — a  Religion. 
He  taught  us  with  a  quiet  and  manly  cheerfulness 
not  unmixed  with  that  reverent  humour  which  can 
with  propriety  enlighten  even  sacred  thoughts,  when 
these  have  become  familiar  and  part  of  a  man's  nature. 
He  dressed  with  neatness,  and  was  punctual  and 
precise.  He  prepared  every  lesson  beforehand,  had 
little  notes  of  subject-heads,  and  bookmarks  all  duly 
placed.  Sometimes  only  three  or  four  of  us  arrived 
for  the  lesson,  but  he  was  always  there  first,  and  sat 
waiting  for  us,  with  the  severe  reproof,  if  we  were  late, 
of  mere  kindness  and  patient  forgiveness — spoken. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  he  regarded  his 
humble  office — unpaid — as  a  sacred  duty.  His  fixed 
devotion  for  us  few  was  like  that  of  a  captain  of  a 
liner  with  a  thousand  '  fraughting  lives  '  to  save.  In 
talking  to  us,  at  the  end  of  his  discourse,  he  was  wont 
to  raise  his  hand  a  little,  with  the  palm  open  and  the 
fingers  together,  as  if  with  some  Httle  attempt  (but 
a  natural  one)  at  rhetoric. 

But,  according  to  the  law  of  cotyledons — and  we 
are  all  at  times  cotyledons,  each  to  each — he  was  taken 
away.     By  some  stricter  regimenting  of  the  spiritual 
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arrangements  of  the  place — what  its  precise  nature 
was  I  do  not  know — it  came  to  pass  that  at  least  half 
a  dozen  of  the  teachers  who  had  not  subscribed  to 
sometheologic  formula  were  excluded  by  the  authorities. 
I  was  never  made  aware  of  the  details  of  this  test. 
Every  religious  body  has  its  formalists,  and  its  tugs 
of  broadening  and  narrowing.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  Paulism  of  Mr.  Kingsway  was 
sufficient,  if  such  things  were  to  be  exacted.  I  con- 
jecture, now,  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  Calvinist, 
which  English  Wesley ans  are  not.  Around  him  the 
other  teachers,  in  moments  of  pubhc  eloquence, 
groaned  and  roared,  with  strange  guttural  effort,  the 
*  present,  free  and  full  salvation ' ;  but  I  remember 
once,  in  order  to  point,  in  devout  humorous  allusion, 
my  thoughtless  offence,  when  late,  of  striding  lightly 
by  a  short  cut  over  the  Httle  forms,  he  had  quoted 
that  the  sheepfold  should  not  be  stormed,  but  entered 
by  its  door,  the  one  way  permissible  ;  and  this  some- 
how he  expanded  into  the  long  and  steady  task  of 
doing  right  and  looking  up  to  God.  At  all  events, 
however  it  came  about,  he  had  to  go.  (I  think  he  would 
not  subscribe  some  paper.)  He  told  us  one  Sunday 
of  the  coming  change,  but  told  it  with  wonderful 
restraint,  and  charity  towards  the  expellers,  and  bade 
us  adieu. 

Naturally  we  did  not  reaUse  it  at  the  time  ;  didn't 
think  much  about  it.  Change  is  inconceivable  to 
youth.  Youth  is  only  learning  Time.  But  sure  enough 
next  Sunday  he  was  absent.  In  his  stead  was  an 
orthodox  person,  a  labourer ;  none  the  worse  for 
being  a  labourer — but  the  removable  marks  of  toil  were 
not  removed.  He  had  not  even  washed  his  hands 
well.     He  was,  besides,  extremely  ignorant,  but  this 
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was  doubtless  his  misfortune.  There  were  changes 
in  other  classes,  too.  The  place  wore  a  different  look. 
Our  treatment  with  the  correct  formula  began. 

This  formula  may  be  hinted  in  one  expression 
which  was  loudly  and  frequently  uttered ;  I  leave  it 
in  the  Vulgate  Latin  :  sanguis  Agni.  Sometimes  the 
sound  seemed  empty,  at  other  times  spoken  with 
coarse  familiarity.  The  first  word  is  not  one  that 
occurs  in  the  Epistles  frequently,  but  our  teachers 
revelled  in  it,  repeating  into  a  dull,  dead  repulsiveness 
that  figure  of  speech  whose  original  violence  was 
struck  from  life  and  conviction.  The  terrible  imagery 
of  the  Revelations — outcry  of  the  soul  against  Nero 
and  all  Neronisms — had  often  held  me  fascinated.  I 
was  now  merely  shocked,  but  after  a  time  became  to 
some  extent  callous.     I  soon  left  the  school. 

The  cotyledon  is  part  of  the  plant,  and  for  it  comes 
and  goes.  After  I  had  left,  it  happened  one  week-day 
that  '  a  gentleman  to  see  me  '  called  at  our  shop. 
I  came  downstairs.  There  was  the  short  figure  of  Mr. 
Kingsway  standing  in  front  of  the  counter,  in  com- 
mercial traveller  equipment ;  standing  perfectly  still 
and  erect,  with  the  mien  of  a  corporal  of  the  Puritan 
armies.     He  had  a  traveUing-bag,  cloak,  and  gaiters. 

When  he  saw  me  he  cordially  greeted  me  and  shook 
hands,  holding  my  hand  a  long  time.  My  father  stood 
by,  and  I  was  at  first  in  fear  that  the  whole  situation 
would  be  spoilt  by  some  embarrassing  paternal  joke. 
This,  however,  did  not  happen.  It  appeared  that  a 
person  had  arrived,  one  who  stood  at  his  post,  and  in 
a  right  conjuncture  and  circumstance,  and  had  been 
recognised. 

Mr.  Kingsway  explained  that  he  was  going  on 
business  to  France,  where  he  would  remain  for  some 
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years.  He  had,  he  said,  learned  the  French  language 
as  he  had  studied  the  Scriptures  and  commentaries — 
namely,  in  trains  as  he  travelled  about,  and  in  odd 
moments  at  inns.  He  showed  his  knowledge  of  French 
by  quoting  several  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in 
that  language.  His  accent,  as  far  as  I  could  judge — 
and  I  was  naturally  quick  to  catch  the  tones  of  the 
few  French  people  I  had  met — was  extremely  good. 
I  thought  his  achievement  remarkable,  because  he 
was  a  poor  man  and  self-taught. 

He  had  come  for  a  final  good-bye.  Kindly  and 
quietly  he  spoke  to  me  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
not  once  did  father  interrupt,  but  rather  retreated  a 
little,  and  appeared  to  be  cleaning  or  adjusting  the 
scales  at  the  end  of  the  counter.  The  discourse 
addressed  to  me  was  again  on  Rectitude,  explained  as 
being  the  same  thing  as  Righteousness,  or  Justice,  and 
springing  from  Honesty  of  Purpose.  This  in  the  end 
would  bring  things  round,  and  never  was  there  any 
need  to  fear.  There  was  nothing  of  Paul  said,  nothing 
even  of  Jesus.  My  teacher  wished  to  show  the  heart 
of  the  matter  ;  perhaps,  with  keen  foresight,  to  leave 
with  me  something  indefeasible,  something  that  sur- 
vives, as  the  granite  statue  survives  all  canvases.  And 
again  I  saw  him  raise  the  hand,  in  his  little  rhetorical 
gesture ;  odd,  yet  impressive,  perfectly  fitting ;  and 
he  commended  me  to  God.  So  he  left  us,  handing 
me  a  little  book  on  parting,  as  a  gift. 

I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Kingsway  or  heard  of  him 
since.  Nothing  that  I  have  learned  can  surpass  what 
he  taught  me. 

The  paternal  verdict  was  brief  :    '  He  is  right.' 

The  httle  book  was  not  a  tract.  But  it  was  religious, 
taught  boys  to  pray,  and  keep  themselves  decent.     It 
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also  was  partly  medical,  as  I  remember,  and  amongst 
other  things  advised  a  care  of  the  teeth.  Long  I 
treasured  it,  and  the  reference  to  the  teeth  and  the 
body  began  to  give  the  whole  book  a  real  religious  cast, 
and  to  throw  a  new  light  on  Rehgion — as  something 
concerned  with  very  fact  in  the  affairs  of  Life  then 
beginning. 

I  used  to  have — long  after — a  recurrent  dream,  into 
which  the  Sunday  school  sometimes  came,  or  rather  a 
part  of  it.     It  was  something  like  this  : — 

First — and  this  was  the  constant  feature — it  seemed 
that  I  was  on  the  roof  of  an  ancient  building  on  a 
starry  night.  The  roof  was  oblong,  flat,  extensive, 
bordered  by  white,  worn,  mouldering  stone,  and 
apparently  of  some  Oxford  college.  At  that,  some- 
times, the  dream  began  and  ended ;  but  neither  the 
description  here  given,  nor  any  words,  can  convey  the 
intense  and  pecuharly  vital  sensation  of  being  on  that 
roof,  beneath  the  thick-sown  stars.  Shrunken  by  age 
the  building  was,  its  outUnes  showing  the  slight  bulging 
or  receding  irregular  curves  of  shrinkage,  subsidence, 
and  weather-wear.  It  was  overtopped  by  neigh- 
bouring newer  buildings,  of  rigid  and  unbeautiful 
structure,  and  itself  could  only  be  thought  beautiful 
by  those  who  like  what  is  called  the  picturesque.  But 
the  point  was,  that  something  vital  impended.  My 
heart  wept  with  mysteries.  There  were  epochal 
possibilities ;  sunken  fires ;  waiting  breasts ;  and 
overhead — Phosphor,  Orion,  Cassiopeia 

But  on  a  certain  recurrence  of  this  vision  it  seemed 
urgent  to  descend,  somehow,  from  that  weird  rectangle, 
to  the  general  sub-stellar  world.  This  descent,  after 
many  perilous  cHmbing  attempts,  was  achieved  by 
flight — a  discovered  faculty.    And  in  the  courtyard, 
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or  garden,  of  the  college,  there  now  appeared  groups 
of  people,  standing  or  walking,  and  conversing.  One 
group  bore  certain  emblems  or  insignia — insignia  of 
the  stars,  perhaps — and  as  to  this  it  became  necessary 
to  question  them.  This  was  attempted.  The  faculty 
of  flight  now  appeared  further  useful,  in  that  it  per- 
mitted free  approach  to  the  groups,  free  recession  from 
them.  I  hovered  near  the  bearers  of  the  insignia,  and 
observed  that  their  emblems,  like  the  roof,  were  in 
decay,  but  that  nevertheless  they  repaired  them  from 
time  to  time — truly  in  a  somewhat  painful  manner, 
but  yet,  in  some  sort,  with  assiduity  and  ingenious 
arts.  But  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  of  these 
people  seemed  impossible.  They  would  not  listen. 
They  were,  in  fact,  extremely  busy  patching-up  their 
emblems,  and  talking  to  each  other  with  reference  to 
them,  in  a  language  settled  by  long  usage  to  the  purpose. 
At  length  I  succeeded  in  arresting  the  attention  of  one 
man ;  but  he  only  turned  to  me  and  said — *  I  neither 
see  you  nor  understand  you ;  but  I  am  quite  willing 
to  admit  everything  you  say.'  And  thereupon  he 
resumed  his  occupation  with  the  rest. 

It  appeared  now  that  all  the  groups  were  wholly 
unaware  of  certain  important  stellar  arrangements. 
With  trembling  feathers  I  winged  my  flight  to  another 
body  of  people,  people  who  had  no  emblems  at  all ;  and 
I  endeavoured  to  attract  their  notice  immediately 
to  the  cosmic  order.  They  also  refused  to  listen. 
And  yet — as  was  now  opened  to  me — it  was  this  very 
cosmic  order  which  all  the  people  were  in  theory 
setting  themselves  in  their  several  ways  to  represent, 
though  only  as  by  tradition  from  some  antique  points 
of  attachment.  Again,  after  flapping  my  wings 
loudly  and  calling  at  these  folk — for  correspondingly 
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with  their  want  of  receptiveness  my  own  vocabulary 
fell  away,  and  so  there  was  a  double  hindrance — I 
attracted  some  uneasy  notice  ;  but  an  old  gentleman 
reassiured  the  rest :  '  It  is  only  a  bat/  he  said,  '  from 
the  ancient  roof.' 

Then  I  flitted  to  a  third  group  between  the  two 
others,  and  repeated  my  operations,  desiring  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  stellar  arrangements.  But  they 
were  talking  of  Religion.  '  ReUgion,'  said  one,  *  is 
Morality  touched  with  Emotion.'  On  this,  with  an 
effort  I  found  my  speech :  '  What  a  culinary  definition  !* 
I  exclaimed.  '  You  talk  a  Httle  Morality,  and  you 
touch  it  with  a  Httle  Emotion  (kind  of  Emotion  not 
stated — Query,  Spite  ?)  and  behold — you  produce 
Religion  !     How  httle  you  comfortable  people  know 

about  it !     I  tell  you — Religion  is — life  ! ' — '  But 

what  is  Life  ?  '  asked  a  gentleman. 

I  was  glad  of  the  interruption.  It  showed  that 
some  one  was  prepared  to  talk  to  me,  and  to  listen. 
'  You  people  put,'  I  said,  '  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Steam  is — Locomotion — touched  with  Explosiveness  ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  absurdity  ?  Are  you  totally 
unaware   of   the   Threefold   Arch   of   Being  ? — That 

WHICH  IS — ^THAT  WHICH  MAKES — ^THAT  WHICH  IS 
MADE  !  ' 

To  this  there  was  no  answer.  Perhaps  it  sounded 
to  them  perilous  nonsense,  just  as  their  *  high-class  ' 
words  had  sounded  to  me.  They  disregarded  me, 
and  I  flew  back  to  my  roof. 

There  again  the  dream  would  sometimes  end,  when 
it  had  got  as  far  as  that.  But  there  were  later  a  few 
occasions  when  it  did  not  end  even  there.  At  such 
times,  after  beginning  as  usual  with  the  college-roof 
and  the  star-canopy,  and  proceeding  to  the  intractable 
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groups  in  the  garden,  my  talk  of  the  Threefold  Arch, 
and  my  return  flight  to  the  roof,  the  vision  proceeded 
to  a  final  phase  on  this  wise :  On  my  return  to  the  roof 
I  found  it  changed,  not  the  same  place  at  all.  It 
was  now,  in  fact,  the  roof  of  the  Sunday  school  in 
Brick  Lane  ;  and  not  the  stars  of  night,  but  the  deep 
azure  of  an  Eastern  morn  shone  above.  Clear  as  steel 
the  crisp  edge  of  a  crescent  moon  floated.  The  chimney 
stacks  erected  themselves  into  lofty  palm-trees,  bold 
unswaying  curves.  The  tiles,  indeed,  were  there,  and 
the  roof-ridges  and  gutters,  and  a  low  enclosing  wall. 
But  this  was  the  wall  of  a  garden,  and  on  longer  view 
the  ridges  and  slopes  were  the  garden-mounds,  covered 
with  flowers ;  and  beyond  the  wall  was  a  pleasant 
land,  indefinitely  extending  into  horizon-clouds  of 
purple  and  silver,  amethyst  and  gold.  Islets  and 
promontories,  far  seen,  were  set  in  a  sea  of  ultramarine, 
which  indeed  was  the  whole  upper  sky. 

But  now  whereas  I  had  expected,  in  this  third 
phase,  a  fulfilment,  in  some  kind,  of  the  vague  immense 
prophecy  of  the  first  part  of  the  dream,  and  although 
like  that  first  part,  it  was  sphered  in  emotion,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  thought  or  argument  atmosphere  of  the 
second  part,  yet  I  now  found  that  the  fulfilment,  even 
in  that  Heaven  of  sky,  w^as  incomplete.  Vast  were 
the  visionary  lands,  vast  and  beautiful,  but  they  were 
void  of  inhabitants.  I  might  wander  eternally  there 
and  find  no  soul ;  and  gather  innumerable  flowers, 
but  there  was  none  to  whom  I  could  give  them.  I 
was  alone,  in  an  endless,  empty  Paradise. 

Therefore  I  prayed  in  my  heart  for  a  friend.  And 
there  came  to  me  from  a  great  distance  an  angel  who 
said,  '  Can  an  Artist  have  more  than  the  sight  of  the 
empty  Heaven  ?  ' 
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Knowing  now  well  what  he  meant  I  spoke  boldly 
in  reply  (for  in  the  world  of  spirit  courage  is  most 
necessary),  '  By  a  friend  he  may  be  saved.  By  a  friend 
he  may  be  restored  to  a  heart  of  pity,  a  hand  of  help 
to  others/ 

The  angel  rejoined,  *  He  must  first  know  the 
foundations.' 

By  some  recession  towards  the  Apparent  the 
mounds  now  became  roof-ridges,  the  palms  smoke- 
columns,  the  garden  the  Sunday  school  roof  with  its 
pigeons.  I  descended,  gliding  down  as  before ;  and 
the  place  in  which  I  now  found  myself  was  a  yard 
where  there  was  a  workshop,  and  a  stable  with  wagons 
and  horses  ;   and  so  I  awoke. 


CHAPTER  VII 

HOME   SYMBOLS 

It  is  one  of  the  few  remembrances  I  have  of  my  mother 
that  we  once  walked  down  Commercial  Street  together. 
She  had  been  to  Venables,  the  drapers',  at  the  White- 
chapel  corner  of  the  street,  according  to  a  custom 
sacred  enough — for  there  was  an  unacknowledged 
sacredness  in  such  visits  to  the  family  drapers.  To  a 
boy's  mind  it  naturally  seemed  that  there  was  some- 
thing authentic  about  the  very  name,  as  if  it  were  a 
form  of  Venerable.  How  we  got  there  is  a  blank. 
Only  in  returning  the  memory  was  fixed  at  one  point, 
by  her  reproof.  For  I  must  needs  walk  on  all  the  open 
gratings  over  the  recesses  before  shops,  especially  on  a 
long  iron  grating  beneath  the  window  of  an  oil  and 
colour  shop  then  standing  on  the  west  side  towards 
the  Shoreditch  end,  in  which  shop  were  displayed  all 
manner  of  ochres,  ultramarine,  and  gold-size.  She 
had  warned  me  before  not  to  walk  on  the  gratings ; 
but  now  at  the  colour-shop,  as  I  turned  to  behold  the 
chromes,  my  small  boot-heel  stuck  between  the  iron 
bars.  She  extricated  me,  and  with  a  sort  of  depth  of 
meaning,  an  intensity  that  belonged  to  her  and  was 
far  removed  from  scolding  or  anger,  reproved  my 
disobedience,  again  telling  me  never  to  walk  upon 
gratings. 
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How  often  has  this  Uttle  incident  recurred  :  the 
boy  snared  by  walking  in  perilous  places  and  gazing 
at  beautiful  chromes  in  Commercial  Street,  and 
rescued  and  warned  by  his  mother.  For  I  increasingly 
saw  it  all  as  symbol,  and  her  meaning,  as  it  were, 
imconsciously  deep — a  warning  against  the  snares  of 
Art  and  Intellect,  wherein  so  many  are  caught, 
dazzled  by  sensuous  shows,  misled  by  the  Mind  of 
the  Flesh. 

But  the  whole  district  seemed  S57mbolic,  and  a 
system  of  new  meanings  grew  up  as  time  went  on.  I 
have  already  described  how  the  Eastern  Attic  and  the 
Western  Attic  meant  different  things,  but  indeed  the 
great  Northern  road  itself  divided  the  locahty  of  oiir 
home  into  an  Eastern  Region  and  a  Western,  these 
being  Man's  spirit.  The  Eastern  (that  is  to  say 
Spitalfields  and  its  neighbourhood)  was  Asia,  mys- 
terious, potential,  passive.  The  Western  (Curtain 
Road,  Finsbury,  &c.)  was  Intellect,  Learning,  Secular 
Activity,  in  short,  Europe. 

I  do  not  say  the  distinction  here  implied  was 
absolute.  Entirely  to  separate  such  things  is  to 
destroy  them.  They  are  leading  tendencies,  but  surely 
there  is  mutual  interpenetration  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
or  neither  could  live.  It  is  in  thought  that  we  separate 
them  ;  and  Life  is  not  easily  subject  to  Thought. 

Still,  it  was  remarkable  that  the  four  churches  that 
had  so  vivid  a  meaning  to  me  (I  mean  rather  their 
fabric),  namely,  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  and  the 
three  churches  in  Commercial  Street  (St.  Stephen's, 
Christ  Church  or  Spitalfields  Church,  and  St.  Jude's), 
were  all  in  the  Eastern  Region,  and  that  Commercial 
Street  itself  led  ultimately,  by  the  extension  called 
Leman  Street,  to  the  tomb  of  Swedenborg  in  Princes 
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Square ;  whereas,  tracing  the  same  Une  westward,  one 
crossed  into  Europe,  into  Curtain  Road,  where  was  the 
site  of  Shakspere's  first  theatre  '  The  Curtain  '  not  far 
from  Hearn  Street.  Commercial  Street  thus  seemed 
to  estabhsh  that  commerce  between  Shakspere,  the 
secular  poet,  and  Swedenborg,  the  scientific  mystic, 
which  Emerson  desiderated. 

My  school  was  naturally  on  the  western  side,  where 
also  were  two  theatres,  besides  railways,  gasworks, 
barracks,  smithies,  and  sawmills.  My  first  anabasis 
into  this  territory  (which  I  feared,  being  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  Region,  where  the  'Labor,'  &c.,  Square  was, 
and  belonging  properly  thereto)  was  at  the  age  of  six, 
when  I  was  sent  one  morning  to  a  milkshop  in  Worship 
Street,  with  a  new  quart  milk-can,  to  get  a  ha'porth  of 
milk  : 

A  ha'porth  of  milk 
To  season  the  can. 

So  to  myself  I  repeated  the  message,  for  mnemonic 
reasons,  versifying  it.  My  road  was  down  Cumber- 
land Street,  past  the  long  wall  of  the  gasworks.  Gaso- 
meters had  been  known  to  explode.  I  offered  a  prayer 
as  I  ran  past  the  wall,  asking  that  there  might  not  be  an 
explosion.  Returning  with  the  milk,  I  jammed  the 
lid  on  tightly,  and  again  prayed  and  ran.  Doubtless 
the  seasoning  was  perfect.  I  hold  the  prayer  to  have 
been  wise.  Only  I  knew  not  then  what  were  the 
worse  things  to  fear. 

Four  corners  to  my  bed, 

Two  angels  at  my  head, 

Two  angels  at  my  feet, 

I  pray  tiie  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 

That  poor  rhyme  was  sung  to  me  nightly  as  a  child 
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by  a  poor  servant  who  took  care  of  me  ;  and  as  to  the 
essential  ineffable  meaning  of  it  and  its  lullaby  music, 
I  wish  to  say  now  with  full  deliberation  that  I  shall 
never  be  old  enough  to  know  better.  A  certain  kind 
of  Science,  with  one  eye  on  primordial  cells  and  the 
other  on  the  Vatican,  has  abolished  God,  Freedom, 
and  ImmortaUty.  I  reject  the  Science.  I  neglect 
the  Vatican.  I  retain  the  wisdom  of  the  poor 
servant. 

Partial  Science  forgets  the  endless  suggestions  of 
childhood.  It  cannot  account  for  them,  it  abides 
normally  in  the  infinities  of  the  surface.  In  this 
Western  Region  was  a  glass  bottle-shop,  kept  by  a 
spectacled  man,  successor  doubtless  of  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Friar  Bacon.  He  represented  to  me  a  wise  Science, 
and  although  he  sold  only  empty  bottles,  blue,  red, 
yellow  and  green,  I  saw  mysteries  in  them  and  in  him, 
and  as  I  grew  older  prophesied  to  myself  a  future 
Science  at  one  with  the  soul.  The  learned  blue,  the 
Martian  red,  the  yellow  of  the  water-fays — such 
delightful  fancies  were  somehow  to  be  brought  to  book 
in  intellectual  conquests,  the  East  was  to  inspire  the 
West. 

The  Western  Region  also  contained  ancient  Rome, 
as  I  have  good  reason  to  know.  For  not  only  was  the 
Artillery  ground  there,  with  the  figure  of  a  Roman 
helmet  cut  on  an  arch,  meaning  that  mihtary  discipline 
which  Rome  supremely  taught  (and  indeed  the  very 
form  and  spirit  of  ancient  Rome  mysteriously  appeared 
there),  but  also  the  ancient  open-air  swimming-bath  at 
Bath  Street,  E.G.,  now  built  over,  suggested  the  same 
ideas,  and  there  I  was  myself  from  the  first  under 
discipline  by  father,  who  thrust  me  into  deep  water 
many  an  early  morning.     In  fact,  I  had  somewhat 
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too  much  of  ancient  Rome,  and  learned  to  swim  for 
myself  in  the  sea. 

It  was  in  a  hall  in  that  same  region  that,  as  a  youth, 
I  gave  a  lecture  to  a  few  people  on  '  Physics.'  Some 
friend  asked  me  to  do  it.  I  borrowed  thermometers, 
magnets,  brass  rods,  a  spirit  lamp ;  odd  things  to 
be  in  an  East  End  mission-room  ;  familiar  conjurer's 
stock-in-trade  to  me,  yet  strange  to  me  in  their  new 
surroundings.  The  audience  were  three  or  four  youths, 
two  girls  with  Saturday  night  market-baskets,  and  a 
tall,  eloquent,  young  '  pastor  '  as  chairman.  Ice,  I 
told  them,  floated  ;  did  it  sink,  ponds  in  winter  would 
wholly  freeze  and  the  fish  would  die ;  but  it  floated, 
and  so  the  cold  reached  not  down  to  the  depths.  A 
*  dispensation,'  explained  the  chair,  a  law  of  Nature 
divinely  ordered  in  the  interests  of  the  fish ;  '  the 
young  man,'  he  said  (meaning  me),  had  forgotten  that. 
I  replied  with  the  old  paradox  :  A  herring  had  one  eye 
each  side  of  its  head  because  it  was  neckless  and  could 
not  turn  the  head  to  see.  But  why  was  it  neckless  ? 
Because  it  had  one  eye  each  side,  &c.  Water  and  fish 
seemed  mutually  fitted.  It  was  not  that  an  aquarium 
had  been  built  round  the  fish.  For  the  taunt  of  scep- 
ticism I  cared  too  little  to  fling  it  off  noisily,  but  had 
never  supposed  I  should  be  misunderstood.  Such 
misunderstandings,  however,  are  incident  to  those  who 
come  from  the  East  into  the  West. 

The  butcher's  boy  had  sung  one  morning  to  me  in 
childhood  a  song  of  the  American  Civil  War ;  but  I 
happened  at  the  moment  to  be  sitting  on  a  scrubbed 
wooden  pair  of  steps  outside  his  shop,  and  regarding 
the  eastern  firmament  shining  above  the  coping  of  a 
house  opposite,  and  for  some  reason  or  other,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  his  song,  I  recalled  another 
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song — a  home  song — that  seemed  more  appropriate, 
beginning — 

When  the  sun  shines  high 
In  the  bright  blue  sky, 

and  that  set  me  free  to  get  the  first  glimpse  (as  far  as 
I  can  remember)  of  the  mystery  and  joy  of  the  Eastern 
Region. 

Also  I  knew  (hke,  I  suppose,  many  other  children) 
before  ever  I  opened  a  book  other  than  a  primer 
or  a  nursery  picture-book,  something  of  India,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  Venice  ;  or  rather,  I  felt  something  of 
the  things  of  the  older  nations,  so  that  when  afterwards 
I  came  to  read  about  them,  the  facts  fitted  in  their 
right  places.  I  drew  to  study  the  nations  because 
I  felt  related  to  them.  Somehow  I  had  been  they 
aforetime.  I  had  worshipped  in  the  temples,  directed 
the  crashing  triremes,  ordered  the  legions,  bargained, 
chaffered,  walked  in  the  tall  palaces,  hidden  behind 
the  thick  curtains,  known  the  state  secrets,  been  slave, 
freeman,  consul,  king,  priest,  philosopher,  doge. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   LADY  OF  VENICE 

*  Philosophus  :  If  in  this  vision  thou  goest  well  to  work, 
Musicianly,  hold  back  the  helmed  Mars 
For  the  third  tryal. 

And  more  unfold  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth, 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  general  world, 
Exprest  in  stars  to  fill  him  full  with  hope, 
Then  dasht  in  wandering  beames  for  fantasie, 
And  wrapt  in  hidden  roots,  and  all  compact 
In  beings  of  his  make-mould.     Then,  Nerscia,  then, 
Shut  the  gates  on  his  body,  and  open  wide 
To  the  spirit  of  Man  those  other  and  gleaming  doores 
None  is  so  dull  to  wot  not  of. 

Nerscia  :  This  shall  be 

Also.     And  so  the  Second  Vial  is  poured.     [A  solemne 
Thou  shalt  be  fully  satisfied.*  musick.] 

— The  Amulet,  or  Love  in  a  Mask 
(Philip  Pender). 

The  word  doge  (for  a  reason  that  I  will  explain) 
recalls  me  again  from  the  days  of  childhood  to  the 
period  of  adolescence,  a  period  when  yet  the  glow 
of  dawning  has  not  departed.  Later  there  are 
growing  personal  and  social  ties,  there  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  world  to  be  bettered,  certainly  of  an 
individual.  But  in  my  youth,  surveying  in  my  mind 
the  mysteries  of  the  world's  cities  and  their  deep 
charm,  my  spirit  beheld,  in  particular,  Venice,  as  I 
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looked  one  evening  from  the  eastward  attic  at  the 
moon  over  the  near  Diomeda  Square,  And  I  said  : 
There  is  some  spirit  of  Venice  yonder — of  Venice  the 
city  that  stands  on  the  way  to  the  true  East. 

At  this  moment,  from  the  street  below  with  its 
multitudinous  noises  came  a  sound  of  rattling  harness, 
and  one  of  my  father's  vans  drove  up  to  the  door. 
The  familiar  sight  had  now  something  new  in  it. 
The  van  was  yellow.  Now,  always  before,  my  father 
had  hated  yellow  vans,  and  had  insisted  on  having 
his  vehicles  painted  in  dark  colours,  picked  out  with 
slight  lines  of  red.  I  suspected  that  all  was  not  well. 
On  descending  to  the  street,  I  further  noticed  a  canvas 
advertisement  stretched  over  the  shop  front,  as  to 
wares  and  prices. 

Here  was  a  foreboding — in  the  sequel  a  presage 
only  too  true.  Consider  an  honest  merchant  treading 
all  his  earher  life  in  the  paths  of  respectability  (to  use 
that  word  in  its  right  sense),  detesting  clap-trap  appeals 
for  custom,  cherishing  the  sober  old-fashioned  methods 
of  business,  not  advertising — for  his  probity,  substance, 
and  abiUty  were  known  and  it  was  beneath  his  dignity 
to  clamour  for  wider  recognition — consider  such  a  one 
descending  of  a  sudden  to  yellow  vans  and  a  canvas 
'  We-move-with-the-times  '  !  Why,  he  would  in  his 
old-world  pride  rather  have  left  out  the  *  with '  in 
that  motto,  and  gloried  in  a  momentum  that  drew 
others  into  his  sphere.  With  some  the  new  methods 
might  succeed,  or  appear  to  succeed.  But  in  his  case, 
many  felt  that  the  end  would  be — published  in  Stubb's ! 

The  new  method  meant  this  :  A  high  rent  required 
a  large  trade.  Railways,  new  roads,  and  a  centrifugal 
population  had  weakened  the  local  cash  retail.  A 
large  trade  now  meant  giving  credit,  and  giving  it  (as 
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it  proved)  to  people  who  in  some  cases  rushed  with 
little  compunction  and  even  with  illicit  profit  into 
the  publicity  of  Stubb's  ! 

Law  is  a  strange  thing.  In  rent  the  house  was 
paid  for  over  and  over,  but  rent  went  on  without 
cease.  That  a  man  shall  own  his  house  or  his  shop — 
that  is  the  prime  condition  of  stable,  normal  life  and 
work.  Lease  or  no  lease,  the  other  system  (of  rent) 
will  seldom  be  found  in  the  end  to  bless  them  that  give 
or  them  that  take. 

However,  at  that  time  much  was  concealed  from 
me,  according  to  the  law  that  we  learn  late,  by  which 
the  things  beneath  our  eyes  are  often  least  seen  by  us, 
and  the  obvious  is  unheeded.  Indeed  it  required  effort 
and  new  impulse  of  vision  to  recognise  what  was 
occurring,  especially  for  one  bred  in  a  certain  habitude 
of  Hfe  and  accustomed  to  regard  one  house  and  shop 
as  built  on  adamant.  The  self-reproach  that  I  had 
done  nothing  in  merchant-wise  to  help  this  establish- 
ment impelled  me  to  more  work  outside. 

Some  months  after  the  Sophonisba  episode  a  bill 
on  a  wall  invited  to  an  '  Elocution  Competition  '  with 
prizes.  I  would  enter  for  it,  and  get  a  few  guineas 
besides  my  little  salary  as  teacher.  Must  I  then,  after 
all,  talk  histrionically  for  money  ?  Well,  perhaps  for 
once  it  would  be  an  amusement  not  unprofitable. 
The  idea  of  the  competition,  it  seems,  was  American, 
and  of  an  ephemeral  and  flashy  sort ;  but  that  was 
no  matter. 

A  day  trip  to  the  Sussex  shore  released  me  to 
deliver  Marc  Antony's  Oration  for  hours  to  the  waves 
as  practice,  after  the  rehearsal-plan  of  Demosthenes. 
There  is  no  cunninger  piece  of  secular  rhetoric,  and  I 
well  supposed  that  the  Master  Poet  would  give  me  a 
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lift  over  the  reciters  of  other  stuff.  To-day  Caesar  is 
not  to  our  purpose,  and  yet  this  firework  of  an  oration, 
to  anyone  who  will  see  by  what  art  it  is  packed, 
must  astonish.  Is  this  playing  with  the  human  spirit 
healthy  ?  In  most  respects  it  is  not.  Let  things  be 
turned  to  a  purpose;  nor  need  the  sky,  already  fair, 
be  frittered  with  a  charge  wanted  in  the  quarry. 

However,  I  took  the  thing  in  hand,  and  studied 
every  word,  with  the  varied  inflections,  culminating, 
of  the  '  honourable  man.'  I  was  convinced  against 
Brutus,  and  beating  against  the  bars  he  had  fixed, 
found  new  strength  and  greater  to  crush  his  infamy. 
It  was  in  a  large  hall.  I  reaUse  the  scene  now.  The 
poor  people  swayed  forward,  and  seemed  ready  to  lift 
the  paving  stones  of  City  Road  against  this  iniquity 
of  Brutus  &  Co.  *The  Relief  of  Lucknow,'  'The 
Fireman's  Dog,'  and  other  rival  efforts,  were  outclassed. 
WiUiam  Shakspere  had  stood  me  in  good  stead,  and 
at  the  conclusion  a  parochial  dignitary  handed  me  a 
cheque. 

I  was  leaving  the  hall,  when  an  elderly  lady,  clad 
in  furs,  stayed  me  and  asked  leave  to  introduce  me  to 
her  niece.  I  had  seen  them  both  before,  and  knew  that 
they  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Diomeda  Square.  The 
younger  lady  was  rather  tall,  and  of  pale,  serene  beauty. 

'  My  niece,'  explained  the  aunt,  '  wishes  to  learn 
Elocution.  We  heard  that  you  were  a  teacher.  Can 
you  undertake  to  give  lessons  to  Miss  Lorine  ?  ' 

As  she  said  these  words  the  younger  lady  advanced, 
nodding  along  towards  me  with  a  free  movement,  the 
plumes  in  her  large  hat  trembling.  She  somewhat 
laughed  with  genial  politeness,  and  with  the  aristo- 
cratic air  of  permitting  herself  to  laugh ;  and  indeed, 
I  had  never  before  beheld  the  figure  of  a  young  woman 
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of  such  patrician  dignity  as  to  both  form  and  motion, 
nor  one  in  whom  both  Nature  and  conscious  restraint 
effected  such  grace  that  seemed  yet  unrestrained  and 
of  proper  liberty.  Delicately  aquiline  was  the  long 
nose,  the  hair  of  that  rich  red  tint  that  physiologically 
is  a  variant  of  black.  A  costly  voluminous  mantle 
required  (it  seemed)  feminine  art  in  moving  amidst  its 
shifting  folds,  and  typified  a  certain  encumberment, 
victoriously  overcome  with  accession  of  grace — ^grace 
curiously  enfoiled  in  some  gaucherie  that  raised  it  by 
contrast — so  that  her  expression  appeared  to  be, 
in  that  smile  of  hers,  an  appeal  apologetic  to  your 
chivalry  to  pardon  the  embarrassments  of  a  woman 
whose  interests  lay  in  certain  vaguely-hinted  affairs  of 
even  State  importance.  It  is  not  given  to  penetrate 
these  things,  nor  even  to  the  exhibitor  to  understand 
the  dazzling  weft  she  displays  to  advantage  but  wove 
not ;  only  the  wise  keep  on  their  guard.  She  might 
have  been  a  doge's  daughter.  She  might  have  been 
a  presage  and  beginning  embodiment  of  spirit  as 
far  beyond  us  as  we  beyond  the  troglodyte.  These 
creatures  themselves  know  not  what  they  are,  that  is 
certain.  The  acquirable  airs  of  the  high-born  she  had  ; 
but  deeper  was  the  rare  inborn  manner,  questionless 
the  stamp  of  supreme  aristocracy,  in  that  even  in  the 
very  assumption,  at  first  encounter,  of  rank,  and  in  the 
instant  establishment  for  ever  of  her  dignity,  she  put 
you  at  your  ease ;  as  if  it  were  needless  to  contest  for 
what  must  needs  be  conceded. 

This,  I  thought,  is  the  Lady  of  Venice  ;  the  fulfilment 
of  the  odd  sentiment  that  came  long  before  from  some- 
where over  the  chimneys. 

'  Miss  Lorine,'  I  said, '  it  is  true  that  I  am  a  teacher, 
but  not  of  Elocution.     In  that  I  am  but  a  learner.     And 
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it  is  the  most  difficult  of  arts  to  teach,  except  to  those 
who  know  it  already.' 

*  They  do  not  need  to  be  taught,  then.' 

This  ought  to  have  settled  me  and  my  Irishism, 
coming  as  it  did  from  one  fit  to  make  any  youth  a 
ridiculous  troubadour.  But  against  that  romance- 
run-to-seed  posture,  of  enslavement  to  the  fair  (that  are 

*  best  quitted  in  disdain,'  as  the  manly  Milton  puts  it, 
if  the  alternative  is  to  be  slavish  worship)  I  felt 
actually  stung  to  dominate  her ;  and  collecting  my 
thoughts,  as  an  orator  does  before  a  strong  mob,  I 
replied  : 

*  Yes,  they  may  need  to  be  taught  that  they  know  it.* 
'  You  see,'  drawled  the  aunt  to  the  young  lady, 

*  Mr.  Lawler  does  not  teach  Elocution.' 

'  Not,  indeed,  to  unfit  pupils,  aunt.  But  I  trust  I 
can  learn.   Will  you,  sir,  undertake  to  give  me  lessons  ?  ' 

It  seemed  plain,  now,  that  Miss  Lorine  was  accus- 
tomed to  control  the  elder  lady,  and  had  perhaps 
initiated  the  request  to  me.  I  agreed,  the  terms  and 
times  were  fixed,  and  my  pupil  on  departing  handed 
me  her  card  with  '  Miss  Selina  Lorine,  5  Diomeda 
Square,  E.,'  in  curiously  large  engraved  script. 

The  next  night  I  went  secretly  to  observe  the 
exterior  of  this  house,  which  I  had  not  scrutinised 
before.  It  was  the  largest  in  the  square,  with  double 
door  and  knockers,  and  a  coach-house  beside.  Its 
white  steps,  a  formidable  ascent,  led  to  an  arched  and 
pillared  portal,  over  which  an  inscrutable  stone  face 
loomed  :  tangle-haired  Diana.  The  semblance  of  a 
side-tower,  being  really  a  wall-convexity  from  area 
to  roof,  enclosed,  perhaps,  a  winding  stair,  for  a 
candle  successively  illumed  the  windows,  ascending. 
It  could  not  be  seen  who  carried  it.     Taper  of  mystery, 
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more   mystic   than   the   dark.    Taper   that   revealed 
secrets,  but  explained  not  one. 

*  Why  do  you  watch  Miss  Selina  ?  ' 
Sophonisba  Palin  spoke  beside  me  in  the  street. 

'  Sophonisba,  it 's  no  business  of  yours  why  I  am 
observing  this  .  .  .  house.  L'must  not  be  seen  talk- 
ing to  you,  young  lady.  And  yet — no — why  should 
I  not  talk  to  you  ?  ' 

*  Do  as  you  like,  and  good-bye  to  you,  then.'  A 
just  reproof. 

'  I  am  sorry,  Sophonisba.  Don't  go.  The  fact  is, 
I  was  giving  a  recitation  last  night ' 

'  I  know,  sir.  I  was  in  the  gallery.  O,  you  did 
give  it  to  Brutius  and  the  other  gentlemen,  hot.  Say  it 
again,  won't  you  ?  ' 

'  Excuse  me.  My  father  might  come  along,  with  an 
axe  or  some  other  symbol ;  or  Miss  Lorine,  to  whom 
I  am  going  to  teach  reciting,  might  observe  us ' 

*  Are  you  going  to  teach  her  about  Brutius  ?  ' 
'  Yes.     I  am  engaged ' 

*  Engaged  ?  ' 

'  As  teacher  of  Elocution  to  Miss  Lorine.' 
Sophonisba  clapped  her  hands. 

*  I  cannot  understand,  Sophonisba,  why  you  should 
applaud  in  that  fashion.  At  first  I  thought  you  were 
jealous.' 

*  Jealous  ?  Well,  it 's  no  use  my  being  jealous.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  since  we  last  met  /  have 
become — engaged — to  a  young  greengrocer.  I  am 
quite  happy.' 

This  was  startling.  I  was  disconcerted,  not  wholly 
satisfied.  There  is  a  jealousy  without  love.  But  it  is 
slight,  and  I  could  reply  : 

'  So  am  I,  to  hear  it.    I  congratulate  you.    But 
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suppose  the  greengrocer  were  to  come  down  the  street 

now ' 

'  I  would  introduce  you.  He  was  in  the  gallery,  too. 
And  he  said ' 

*  Never  mind  what  he  said.  Why  did  you  clap 
your  hands  just  now  ?  ' 

'  Why  ?  Why,  Miss  Lorine  is  the  richest  lady  in 
Spitalfields.  Her  father  was  the  last  of  the  great 
merchants  who  lived  about  here,  her  uncle  and  aunt 
are  her  guardians  until  she  comes  of  age,  which  won't 
be  long,  and  if  my  young  man  could  supply  you  with 
vegetables ' 

'  Stop,  stop,  Sophonisba,  or  expect  the  symbol. 
What  is  all  this  talk  ?  ' 

'  Why,  Mr.  Lawler,  of  course  you  will  propose  to 
her,  she  will  accept,  I  shall  cry  with  joy  to  see  you 
happy,  as  I  'm  sure  is  a  young  gentleman  I  am  proud 
to  be  the  friend  of,  and  no  better  cauUfiowers,  which 
John  prides  himself  on,  Ukewise  curly  kale,  endive,  and 
the  pink  of  rhubarb ' 

'  This  must  cease.  I  respect  you,  Sophonisba, 
but — ^stop.  I  do  not  love  Miss  Lorine.  I  shall  not 
take  advantage  of  my  position  to  propose  marriage 
to  her.' 

'  /  would  if  I  were  a  young  gentleman.  You  can't 
help  loving  her.' 

'  Suppose  I  love  someone  else  already — —  ?  ' 

'Ah!— Who  is  it?' 

'  Someone  whom  I  have  never  seen ' 

'  But  how ?  ' 

*  Someone,  Sophonisba,  who  is  related  to  yonder 
stars.  Look  up,  and  consider  the  gentle  influence  of 
that  star — that  little  one  to  the  right  of  the  chimney 
there — ^you  see  how  it  is  outshone  by  so  many  others. 
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as  they  all  are  by  the  white  moon ;  and  yet  they  say 
the  stars  are  God's  angels  or  messengers,  standing  in 
ranks  and  orders  ready  to  serve ;  to  our  sight  some 
greater,  some  less  ;  though  of  greater  or  less  who  shall 
rightly  speak  ?  Suppose  now,  that  one  of  those 
messengers — say,  that  one — should  be  sent  down,  clad 
in  the  robes  of  meekness  and  purity,  to  this  Earth,  to 
these  very  streets  of  ours,  to  touch  with  pure  feet 
these  flagstones  of  Spitalfields,  and  should  appear  in 
the  compelling  glory  of  humility,  in  the  very  figure 
and  form  of  a  good  woman,  labouring  at  the  common 
tasks  of  home  ;  being,  I  will  not  say  full  of  tenderness, 
but  tenderness  itself  to  all  people  and  all  creatures  of 
Earth  needing  help  ?  Suppose  such  a  one  standing 
here  beside  you,  and  you  knew  her  to  be  sent  and  there- 
fore strong,  and  yet  to  be  a  woman,  and  therefore 
gentle — and  this  one  gentle  as  the  trembling  light  from 
that  little  star — what  would  you  do  ? ' 

'  I  would  kiss  her  hand.' 

'  It  is  enough,  Sophonisba.  I  have  made  you  a 
poetess,  by  telling  you  of  the  Star  Lady.     Adieu  ! ' 

*  But — you  are  a  strange  young  gentleman  !  How 
can  you  love  a  star  ?  ' 

*  'Tis  a  symbol ' 

*  Don't  mention  that ' 

'  A  sign,  or  way  of  talking.  Maybe  the  Star  Lady 
will  one  day  be  seen ' 

'  Suppose  you  find  Miss  Sehna  is  she  ?  ' 

'  How  can  that  be  ?     Selina  is  the  Moon.* 

'  Is  that  Poetry-talk,  too  ?  ' 

'  Why,  Poetry-talk  is  talked  by  everybody.  Selina 
means  the  Moon,  in  Greek.' 

'  It  is  all  wonderful.    You  are  a  great  scholar.' 

*  Nonsense.' 
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'  O,  but  please  say  about  the  cherubim  again,  won't 
you  ?  ' 

'  I  won't.  I  will  only  say,  Sophonisba,  go  home, 
look  after  the  washing,  be  happy ;  and  Heaven  bless 
you  and  John.' 

She  went.  I  walked  towards  the  beadle's  box, 
passed  it,  going  into  the  recess  behind,  a  lesser  court- 
yard on  which  backed  certain  mews  (closed),  and  there 
I  sat  on  the  old  seat  beneath  the  trees. 

The  Spring  night  was  warm.  The  lesser  courtyard 
formed  an  extension  of  the  T  stem,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  high  closable  iron  gates,  of  elaborate 
antique  pattern ;  so  that  in  reality  Diomeda  '  Square,* 
including  this  recess,  was  hke  a  cross  in  shape,  although 
the  more  public  parts  were  a  T. 

Presently  the  octogenarian  beadle  emerged  from 
his  box,  and  not  seeing  me,  leaned  his  thin  old  form 
against  the  iron  gates,  closing  them.  I  let  him  do  it. 
I  could  easily  climb  out  when  I  wished.  The  gates 
secured  me  from  intruders. 

[The  Author  here  describes  a '  vision '  which  he  saw 
beneath  the  Tree  Kirisiel,  but  this  passage  in  the  MS. 
is  recondite,  and  nobody  who  read  it  could  in  the  least 
understand  its  meaning.  As  a  last  resource  it  was 
submitted  to  a  distinguished  professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Philosophy,  but  he  also,  while  evincing  some 
interest,  practically  '  gave  it  up,'  suggesting  that 
perhaps  it  was  Music.  The  Editor,  therefore,  by  way 
of  mild  remonstrance,  ventured  to  approach  the  Author, 
who,  after  again  studying  the  passage,  affirmed  that 
the  subconscious  mind  was  doubtless  much  wiser 
than  the  conscious,  especially  in  his  own  early  life, 
that  the  vision  really  has  a  meaning,  that  the  dream- 
tree  is  partly  what  the  Germans  call  the  Gedankenwelt, 
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and  that  the  whole  passage  is  a  prophecy  of  profound 
change  in  the  world's  affairs,  springing  from  a  revolu- 
tion in  thought.  Read  in  this  light,  and  translated 
briefly  into  the  third  person,  the  vision  is  perhaps 
worth  preserving,  especially  as  in  such  form  the  self- 
assertion  of  mysticism  will  not  be  misunderstood. 

Having  fallen  asleep,  then,  the  dreamer  sees  the 
iron  gates  of  the  recess  open  again ;  and  the  four  ways 
(quadrivium),  in  intersection  of  which  is  the  tree, 
are  filled  with  approaching  people.  They  are  men  of 
all  nations,  and  their  leader  is  a  Mohammedan  with  an 
intelligent  face  and  the  mien  of  a  plenipotentiary. 
Some  darkness  has  of  late  fallen  over  the  earth,  and  as 
to  this  the  Mohammedan,  as  representative  of  one  of 
the  nobler  monotheistic  reUgions,  is  apparently  chosen 
to  confer  with  the  visionary.  He  begins  with  the  words 
'  In  the  name  of  the  Compassionate  One.'  They  are 
all  (he  says)  '  passing  forth  from  the  Threefold  Arch  of 
Being,'  and  they  wish  to  salute  the  dreamer  by  the 
mystic  name  Amrah.  The  houses  of  the  square  echo 
the  word,  there  is  silence,  and  a  reply  is  awaited. 

But  the  dreamer  is  embarrassed.  He  knows  not 
what  to  answer.  The  tree  has  now  assumed  its 
visionary  form,  far  greater  than  its  earthly  embodiment, 
the  seat  appears  a  throne,  and  the  youth  himself  asks 
the  meaning  of  it  all. 

At  this  the  people  are  dismayed,  and  the  spokesman 
calls  urgently  for  a  reply  to  the  mystic  words,  upon 
which  reply  (it  seems)  much  depends. 

A  response  prompted  by  unknown  impulse  is  at 
length  given.  *  I  know  that  my  name  in  the  illimit- 
able Future  shall  be  Amrah  and  that  I  am  born  of  the 
Eternities.'  Beneath  is  Being  and  the  Ocean  most 
ample.     That  is  extant,  asserts,  completes  the  circle. 
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'  When  any  would  slur  or  forget,  at  length  the  Auth 
entic  stands  forth.'  The  multitude  approve  these 
strange  words,  and  the  dreamer  is  further  questioned 
for  his  light  on  the  world's  darkness.  He  is  assured 
that  he  is  not  alone,  if  he  will  but  have  the  courage 
to  speak,  utterance  being  necessary  before  the  darkness 
can  be  overcome  and  the  new  truth,  that  of  Amrah 
(presumably  Future  and  Higher  Man),  manifested. 

He  answers  that  his  word  is  *  Change  and  enormous 
change.'  This  is  '  the  Cataclysm  of  the  West.'  It  is 
not  yet  in  Man's  mind,  but  lies  unheeded  in  his  heart. 
The  sap  of  the  Tree  is  blood,  its  leaves  thoughts.  Its 
roots  know  the  secret  jewels  '  in  the  ancient  mountains 
and  in  the  lasting  hills,'  and  are  beneath  hearths  and 
fanes,  '  beneath  the  kerbstone  trod  by  the  heel  of 
the  virgin  bride  as  she  goeth  forth  with  bells  and 
greeting  and  holy  array.'  They  are  '  under  the  cobbles 
on  which  children  play,  and  under  the  sacred  tomb. 

'  They  know  the  place  where  paw  of  wild  beast 
never  strays,  the  stones  of  darkness ;  the  abode  of 
listening,  where  one  Ustens,  and  somewhat  is  heard, 
but  it  Ccmnot  be  discerned  what  is  heard ;  and  one 
listens  again,  and  there  is  no  sound.  .  .  . 

'  For  the  name  of  this  tree  is  Kirisiel.  It  flourishes 
to  the  world's  end.  It  is  Mystery — not  that  you  should 
know,  but  that  you  should  not  know,  even  were  you 
as  gods,  for  knowing  is  hmiting.  But  to  them  that 
recline  by  the  Tree  Kirisiel  it  seemeth  that  they  are 
again  children,  safely  sobbed  to  rest,  and  beholding 
the  pearls  on  the  neck  of  Compassion.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  dream,  being  partly  forgotten, 
is  imperfectly  recorded.  There  are  veiled  utterances  : 
*  Man  shall  regain  his  soul,'  '  the  Parent  grows  old, 
the  Child  is  bom.'    Some  great  simplification  and 
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exaltation  of  human  life  is  in  store.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  truth  in  the  scientific  '  law '  of  Progress.  Man  at 
every  point  in  his  career  is  liable  to  declension,  liable 
to  fall  into  permanent  degradation.  But  imperish- 
able words  have  been  said,  and  these,  taken  up  by 
the  humblest  and  spoken  anew,  will  be  full  of  hope 
and  power.     At  length — ] 

'  The  figures  of  the  men  grew  dim  and  somewhat 
receded.  I  called  to  them  to  stay.  I  pointed  to  the 
Tree,  knowing  it  and  even  proclaiming  it  now  to  be 
a  Dream-Tree — but,  I  said,  that  hindered  not,  for 
the  dream  was  the  real,  and  the  real  was  dream,  and 
Man  should  regain  his  soul — when  of  a  sudden  I  per- 
ceived that  Kirisiel,  the  great  Kirisiel,  had  shrunk  to 
his  earthly  figure  again,  and  that  the  space  about  me 
was  the  vacant  metropolitan  Diomeda^  Square,  E., 
with  its  slumberous  houses  from  whose  panes  the  moon 
gleamed,  and  its  deserted  pavements  of  the  night. 
Unsleeping  silver  pinions  raced^above  the  sacred  East. 
Below  was  Sleep.  The  clock  of^  Spitalfields  Church 
had  chimed  with  familiar  cadence.  It  was  a  quarter 
past.  A  quarter  past  what  ?  There  ensued,  not 
complete  silence,  but  the  ceaseless  far  rustle,  or  faint 
roll,  of  the  city — one  might  say,  silence  audible.  '  Lord 
God,'  I  prayed  in  my  heart,  '  continue  Thy  mercy  over 
me,  and  over  all  this  people  of  London.' 

I  arose  shivering.  I  was  no  longer  Amrah,  but  the 
idle  visionary  son  of  a  poor  tradesman,  and  must  get 
home.  I  felt  in  my  pocket.  There  was  a  halfpenny.  It 
being  my  custom,  on  a  principle  it  would  take  long  to 
explain,  to  get  rid  of  the  last  coin,  I  threw  it  into  the 
middle  of  the  square,  over  the  railings  ;  some  child  or 
beggar  would  find  it.  But  looking  down  at  the  gate, 
I  now  saw  that  strangely  it  was  not  closed,  as  it  had  been 
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when  I  fell  asleep.  The  beadle,  the  old  beadle  Mark- 
well,  was  standing  by  it  as  if  mystic  porter  of  the  gate 
of  dreams,  and  waited  for  me  to  pass  out.  As  to  the 
body  he  was  erect  in  his  plain  uniform,  but  with  age 
his  head  was  sunken  and  he  seemed  to  look  on  the 
ground.  Yet  he  did  not  look  on  the  ground,  nor  did 
he  look  at  me.  His  gaze  was  to  some  infinite  distance 
straight  forward,  and  the  eyes  were  wonderful — I 
mean  the  eye  itself — steely,  grey,  and  not  related  to 
age  as  the  furrowed  features.  There  is  a  look — seen 
in  some  pictures  of  Moltke  and  in  Adolf  Menzel's  aged 
Frederick  the  Great — which  is  of  adamant ;  pitiful 
because  it  dares  not  pity  ;  the  look  of  men  experienced 
as  the  Pontifex  Caesar,  and  removed  from  normal 
spheres  by  transactions  in  national  crisis  and  destiny. 
It  is  ice  and  yet  fire,  youth  and  yet  age,  man  and  yet 
woman,  life  and  yet  death — the  appearance  of  the 
authentic  cherubim — perhaps  infernal — who  arrive  by 
some  punctual  law  at  the  great  castings  of  human 
account,  as  from  time  to  time  the  assay  is  made  above  a 
surging  of  impurity,  and  an  epoch  closes  and  an  epoch 
opens  to  the  day.  I  do  not  say  that  poor  old  Markwell 
had  exactly  this  look,  as  he  stood  by  the  dream-gate. 
Rather  he  had  the  pale  reflex  of  it  caught  from  his 
master  Nelson,  as  a  faithful,  humble  mastiff  who 
catches  the  concern  of  humanity,  and  will  act  his 
servant  part  in  the  drama  that  ennobles  all  its  par- 
ticipants. There  he  stood ;  and  with  one  trembling 
hand  clinking  his  keys,  he  raised  the  other  to  the  position 
of  the  salute.  He  was  silent.  I  saluted  him  in  return, 
and  having  passed  out,  turned  and  bade  him  Good  night. 
But  he  made  no  reply,  and  perhaps  was  very  deaf,  as 
well  as  very  old.  He  leaned  against  the  gate,  shut  it, 
locked  it,  and  went  back  into  his  httle  wooden  house." 


CHAPTER  IX 

AN  APT  PUPIL 

*  He  alone  is  wise  who  can  see  the  obvious.' — Amaranthus. 

I  WAS  due  at  six  next  evening  at  the  House  of 
Venice.  The  expanded  visions  of  the  previous  night 
did  not  suffice  to  steady  my  hand  to  the  brass  knocker 
of  No.  5.  I  held  the  knocker,  and  anon  let  it  fall — 
once.  Then  came  the  inspiration  of  an  actor,  and  I 
gave  a  rat-tat,  prolonged  with  involuntary  effects.  A 
piano  sounded  within — '  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in 
marble  halls.' 

The  knocker  concluded,  the  piano  notes  (falling 
like  limpid  water  in  a  grot)  ceased,  and  the  door  opened 
on  to  a  lobby  of  solemn,  settled,  high  housekeeping. 
A  capped  servant  pointed  to  a  parlour,  which  I  entered. 

It  was  astonishing  that  an  apartment  furnished 
in  so  costly  a  style  should  have  ever  been  found  in 
East  London.  The  furniture  was  large,  elaborate, 
imposing,  and  of  a  certain  antique  solidity.  The 
walls  of  one  part  of  the  chamber,  or  salle,  where  it 
opened  on  to  a  conservatory,  were  decorated  in  a 
manner  I  had  never  before  beheld.  Pied  marbles, 
lustrous  glass,  gold  sheen,  all  colours  raised  to  metaUic 
height  and  embanked  in  their  sturdy  foils,  appeared 
in  large  plates  of  a  colossal  mosaic,  forming  the  entire 
surface  from  floor  to  ceiUng.    The  brazen  candelabra 
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and  chandeliers  were  large,  and  bore  wax  candles. 
'  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines/  with  life-size  figures  on  the 
canvas,  was  reflected  in  a  mirror  as  spacious  as  the 
picture.  The  salle  seemed  dominated  by  lumbar 
muscles. 

Here  was  I,  from  a  tradesman's  kitchen  like  a 
farmer's  kitchen,  a  kitchen  adorned  with  green  bacon, 
copper  kettles  and  teacup  ranges,  central  chamber  of 
a  rambling,  beamed  and  (in  its  outer  developments) 
cobwebby  abode  and  storeplace,  to  teach  rhetoric 
and  vocal  poetry  to  the  lady  denizen  of  this  palace. 
Escape  might  still  be  possible.     But 

An  ormolu  clock  struck,  with  bronze  tang,  and 
I  noticed,  from  a  movement  near  a  screen,  that  I 
was  not  alone.  A  shrivelled  old  man  stood  up.  He 
wore  plain  grey  clothing  and  wooden  sabots.  The 
sabots — gear  not  unknown  in  French  Spitalfields — 
were  doubtless  a  mark  of  affluent  pride,  as  I  have 
known  a  pursy  factory  owner  of  the  old  school  wear, 
needlessly,  a  paper  cap. 

'  What,'  said  he,  '  do  you  want  ?  ' 

He  was  rude  and  rasping.  I  told  him  I  was  the 
teacher. 

'  Teacher  ?     What  can  you  teach  ?     Swimming  ?  ' 

Here  was  contempt.  He  had  noticed,  perhaps, 
my  pallor,  youth,  and  apparent  weakness. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet,  backed  the  green  bacon 
against  all  the  gewgaws,  and  touched  my  retort  with 
such  elocutionary  art  as  I  knew: 

'  Yes,  I  can  teach  Swimming.  Also  Politeness. 
But  I  fear  that  in  neither  subject  would  you  be  an  apt 
pupil.' 

How  this  ferocity  leapt  into  me  I  know  not.  I 
only  know  I  barbed  it  on  its  issue. 
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Selina  the  Beautiful,  the  Lady  of  Venice,  swept 
in.     It  was  like  a  play. 

'  Uncle,'  she  said,  '  I  am  glad  to  have  heard  this 
reply  of  Mr.  Lawler.  You  have  your  deserts.  You 
know  well  that  I  am  now  of  age  and  not  under  your 
wardship,  and  I  am  surprised  that  my  guests  are  thus 
insulted  by  you.' 

I  interceded  and  took  blame,  but  she  led  me  into 
the  library,  in  a  far  corner  of  which  sat  the  aunt, 
knitting. 

Drawing  a  curtain  to  half  contain  our  section  of 
the  room,  my  pupil  began  to  talk  to  me  with  the 
remarkable  self-possession  that  from  the  first  had 
been  conspicuous.  I  will  say  this  of  her — she  was  a 
born  actress,  if  ever  there  was  one.  All  women  are 
this  in  a  degree,  and  we  first  see  from  their  little 
breakdowns  what  a  figment  they  hold  up  for  the  public 
dazzlement.  But  here  was  Nature  too,  for  the  inner 
control  was  the  life,  and  the  fallings-off  were  not  so 
much  seen  as  failures,  but  rather  as  indices  of  femininity, 
and  all  vitally  part  of  the  astonishing  organism  that 
lost  no  chance.  It  was  Character,  Art ;  not  Artifice. 
That  is  to  say,  the  evil  turned  into  a  good. 

'  Pray,  sir,  excuse  the  Httle  oddities  of  this  mSnage, 
It  will  alter,  for  I  must  change  many  things.  Let 
us  begin  the  lesson.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  for 
appropriate  books,  but  you  will  tell  me  all  that  is 
necessary.' 

I  glanced  round  the  shelves.  '  Here,'  said  I,  taking 
down  Marlowe's  *  Edward  II,'  '  is  a  book  that  will 
serve  us  to  begin.' 

'  You  choose  poetry  first  ?  I  thought  prose  was 
easier  ?  ' 

*  Poetry  always  comes  first.  Miss  Lorine,  for  it 
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is  the  first  speech  we  hear — our  mothers  sing  it  to 
us,  and  it  is  so  much  more  natural  and  better  than 
prose.    Now  here  is  blank  verse ' 

*  But  surely  people  do  not  speak  blank  verse  ?  ' 

*  On  the  contrary,  you  have  just  spoken  it.  Your 
words  are  a  ten-syllabled  line.  Now  Marlowe  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  using  this  line  as  a  form  of  dramatic 
expression,  and  he  discovered  its  deep  resources ;  and 
after  him  Shakspere,  and  later  Milton,  took  up  this 
same  instrument  and  unfolded  its  capacities.* 

'  It  is  artificial.' 

'  So  is  a  violin.'  (This  was  hke  a  '  coimter  '  in 
boxing,  and  she  showed  she  felt  it,  but  yet  was  not 
displeased  with  it.     Only  it  gave  her  pause.) 

'  Please  read  me  a  few  lines,'  she  said,  after  a  while. 

*  Certainly.  But  first  understand  that  Marlowe 
has  here  got  together  a  set  of  characters,  not  puppets 
that  chatter  to  each  other  to  and  fro,  and  argue  at 
length,  but  characters  that  from  the  very  beginning 
act  on  each  other  by  mere  presence,  as  is  the  case  in 
Life,  and  their  words  just  show  this  strong  and  mysteri- 
ous action.  You  know  it  is  not  by  logic  and  reasoning 
and  motive  that  Life  transacts  itself,  but  people  act 
from  character,  and  in  former  days  they  were  not 
long  about  it.    Now  then ' 

'  Wait,  please.  Do  not  people  act  from  the  motive 
of  acquiring  riches,  for  instance  ?  ' 

*  If  their  character  is  acquisitive,  but  not  otherwise.' 
'  It  comes  to  the  same  thing.' 

'  Not  at  all,  miss.  Character  is  deep,  motive 
superficial.  How  often  people  consciously  act  against 
their  own  interests.' 

She  reflected  a  Uttle.  '  I  suppose  you  mean  from 
Spite  ?  ' 
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'  Yes/  I  said,  '  or  Love.* 

She  laughed,  as  at  some  trifling  folly. 

'  And  who  was  this  Marlowe  ?  ' 

'  The  atheist  son  of  a  shoemaker.' 

'  Was  he  starved  ?  ' 

'  He  may  Ukely  have  been  hungry  at  times.' 

'  Why  are  poets  poor  ?  Why  did  Chatterton  die 
young  ? ' 

'  Chatterton — you  have  heard  of  him,  then  ?  Yes, 
he  lodged  for  some  time  in  our  Shoreditch  here. 
Mighty  people  played  at  patronage  with  him,  and 
then,  grinning  at  their  clever  detection,  flung  him  over, 
in  high  connoisseur  style,  as  a  spurious  antique.  They 
were  curiosos.  He  died  at  seventeen,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Shoe  Lane  paupers'  pit.  You  see  this  was  his 
difficulty — he  forged  pseudo-antique  poems  because 
nobody  would  believe  a  boy  to  be  the  author  of  good 
poetry.  So  their  success  could  bring  him  no  credit, 
and  their  belated  detection,  by  learned  artificial 
people  who  did  not  know  their  own  language  aright, 
was  his  ruin.' 

'  O,  but  to  think,  sir,  of  this  most  pitiful  attempt — 
by  a  boy — to  fight  and  conquer  the  learned  world  ! 
What  an  unwise,  poor,  boyish  subterfuge  1  A  girl 
would  have  had  more  sense — and  less  genius ;  but 
with  the  genius  would  have  brazened  the  poems — or 
any  poems — as  her  own,  and  been  believed.  But  no 
woman  helped  him.' 

*  A  kind  housewife  once  offered  him  food.  I  think 
his  pride  prevented  his  taking  it.' 

'  Heaven  bless  her,  at  all  events.  I  suppose  a 
poet  is  sent  for  something — perhaps  not  to  write  verse 
according  to  this  fashion  '  [she  pointed  to  the  book] 
'  but  to  teach — to  lead  the  country.     But  for  this  he 
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must  have  a  friend  to  give  him — not  alms — more 
than  food — to  bid  him  never  give  in  at  all.' 

The  corkscrew  curls  of  the  aunt  bobbed  round 
the  curtain.  Was  the  lesson  ended  ?  Perhaps  some 
coffee ? 

'  Ended,  aunt  ?  Why —  Well,  the  preliminary 
part  is  ended.' 

The  curls  withdrew. 

'  Read,'  said  Selina,  autocratically.  The  last 
vibrations  of  rule,  meant  for  the  aunt,  overflowed  on 
to  me. 

I  began  the  first  altercation  between  the  king  and 
his  nobles.  The  king  talked  like  a  pampered,  queru- 
lous boy.  The  nobles  were  iron  and  brass.  In  the 
middle  of  the  scene  I  suddenly  gave  the  book  to  my 
pupil,  and  allowing  a  baronial  tone  of  control  to  escape 
from  the  historic  scene,  said: 

'  Continue,  miss.' 

She  rattled  to  the  climax  without  hesitation,  and 
the  nobihty  were  utterly  defiant,  but  too  voluble,  too 
rapid — that  was  the  only  fault.  I  persuaded  her  to 
due  measure,  and  to  consonantal  clearness,  and  she 
was  already  proficient.  Strange  to  tell,  she  by  nature 
used  the  orotund  voice,  the  true  human  voice  unstinted, 
rich  in  timbre  ;   a  most  rare  accomplishment. 

*  Miss  Lorine,  I  can  now  teach  you  nothing.  It 
is  as  I  said — you  are  one  of  those  few  who  only  need 
to  be  taught  that  they  already  know  the  art.' 

She  smiled,  evidently  pleased,  but  brushed  aside  the 
praise. 

'  There  is  much  more  that  you  can  teach  me.  For 
example,  this  quarrel  of  king  and  nobles  seems  as  real 
as  if  I  heard  it  yesterday.  It  isn't  what  I  thought 
poetry  to  be,  but  a  downright  quarrel  somehow  handed 
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down  to  us,  and  I  believe  now  that  it  really  happened 
like  that.  Now,  how  did  Marlowe  think  that  out  ? 
Could  you  do  anything  like  that  ?  ' 

I  touched  my  coat  pocket,  and  thought  of  bringing 
forth  '  Kira.'     A  saving  diffidence  came. 

'  For  my  part,'  I  answered,  '  I  lack  inspiration  in 
that  kind.  Marlowe  and  Shakspere  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan playwriters,  I  often  think,  were  the  efflorescence 
that  came  at  the  close  of  a  great  epoch — the  epoch  of 
chivalry.  That  was  closing  for  ever,  and  they  were  the 
voices  miraculously  transmitting  to  us  the  record  of 
its  spirit,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  lost.  Thus 
they  were  not  national  prophets  at  all  in  the  sense  of 
foretelling,  and  you  see  they  never  voiced  even  their 
own  Present  in  its  higher  phases — said  nothing  much 
to  the  point  of  Drake  and  Raleigh  and  the  nascent 
Empire  and  the  nascent  Puritanism.  How  did 
Marlowe  think  it  out  ?  Marlowe  himself  could  not 
have  told  you.  You  see  that  picture  of  the  knight 
in  silver  armour — your  picture  on  the  wall  yonder? 
Well,  suppose  that  silver  turned  into  a  mirror — the 
mirror  *  held  up  to  Nature  * — or,  better  still,  into  a 
sensitive  photographic  plate,  and  you  will  see  the 
change  from  Chivalry  to  the  Elizabethan  Drama.' 

*  Why  were  they  not  prophets  of  their  own  age  ?  * 
'  I  fancy,  for  one  thing,  Elizabeth  would  hardly 

have  allowed  it,  nor  would  James.  So  their  voice 
in  one  way  was  the  voice  of  their  Past,  and  in  another 
way  their  spirit  expanded  beyond  insular  limits,  and 
tried,  like  Atlas,  to  lift  the  world — to  speak  humanity. 
I  think  the  national  way  would  have  been  better, 
for  then  they  would  have  had  a  fulcrum  to  their 
lever  for  hfting.' 

*  But  they  were  playwriters.' 
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'  What  I  complain  of.' 

'  One  thing  more — about  Motive  and  Character. 
Please  explain  that.* 

I  looked  round  the  room-end,  and  caught  sight 
of  some  encrusted  Venetian  wall-dazzlement,  like 
the  stuff  downstairs. 

'  Consider,  miss,  the  colour  Red.  Raise  that  to 
the  height  of  metal  and  you  have  Copper.  So  Yellow, 
in  a  higher  power,  is  Gold ;  Blue  changes  to  Steel  or 
Potassium ;  White  to  Silver,  and  so  on.  It  is  this 
relationship  that  Motive  bears  to  Character.     How 

many    statesmen,   for    example,   fail    for  not 

knowing  this !     It  is  the  Secret  of  Life.    It  is ' 

'  Stay,  sir,  I  must  think  of  that.' 

She  moved  to  the  wall,  and  pointed  to  some  of  the 
coloiu-s.  Her  moving  about  was  singularly  free  and 
graceful. 

'  But  there  is  a  third  height,'  she  said. 

'  How  can  that  be  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  inquire.     I  point  to  it.' 

The  girl's  fingers  (ringed)  indicated,  first,  a  piece 
of  plain  red  stone,  then  a  coppery  patine,  and  finally 
a  lustrous  vitreous  sheen  of  translucent  material. 
The  ebbing  day  touched  it  with  light,  and  it  surpassed 
the  copper  with  fire  of  a  ruby  gem. 

'  You  were  making  a  comparison,'  she  began. 

'  An  analogy ' 

She  frowned  momently,  to  stop  me ;  and  continued : 
*  A  comparison.  Pursue  it.  I  wish — pardon  me — 
to  hear  you  talk ' 

Here  unaccountably  her  voice  lost  its  clearness, 
and  fell  off  into  a  kind  of  murmur,  but  she  ended 
firmly: 

'  To  hear  you  explain  the  Ruby  Height  of  Colour.' 
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Usually  successful  in  pursuing  analogies,  I  searched 
my  mind  for  the  third  element.  But  the  corkscrew 
curls  appeared  again,  and  coffee  was  ready. 

Motive — Character.  Was  the  next  thing  Destiny, 
or  what  was  it  ?     I  hesitated. 

Miss  Lorine  insisted  on  at  least  one  further  lesson 
— in  one  month's  time,  as  she  was  going  away  into 
the  country  for  a  few  weeks. 


CHAPTER  X 

SOMETHING   IMPENDING 

•  And  anon  laughing  with  the  boys  at  play 
Outside  a  tavern,  hot  in  everything — 
Toil,  striking  and  repentance — this  rough  fellow 
That  wrought  more  than  a  gang  of  journejnnen. 
And  was,  you  would  have  said,  prouder  than  Luxury 
And  struck  her,  is  no  longer  in  our  cities. 
Hath  gone  ;  even  with  the  smoke  whose  rolling  end 
Columnar,  drew  into  columnar  cloud. 
Even  with  the  bruit  that  rocked  your  altars  and 
Made  shivering  crates  of  your  proud  crested  temples, 
gone. 

— Hercules  his  Pageant 

(Sir  R.  Carle). 

I  LOOK  back  with  astonishment  at  the  unpractical 
beginning  of  my  earning  life,  or  rather  at  such  parts 
of  my  then  work  for  a  living  as  I  can  remember. 
Regular  everyday  teaching  soon  became  irksome, 
and  instead  of  it  I  at  one  time  drifted  about,  giving 
lessons  on  Science  and  Elocution  at  proprietary  schools, 
or  making  wills.  Some  people  were  kind  to  me  and 
appreciative  of  what  httle  skill  I  could  show.  But  it 
was  little  indeed.  Like  an  ill  general,  I  needed  to 
deploy,  but  could  not.  Daily  and  nightly  crowds  of 
vivid  impressions,  hard  to  dispose,  analyse  or  digest, 
beset  me ;  all  the  latent  and  oft  insurgent  opulence 
of  ultra-sensitiveness.  Often  I  seemed  to  myself  all 
vision  and  observation,  and  wondered  that  I  must 
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needs  scan  everything  I  saw  (when  others  did  not),  and 
that  I  could  not  avoid  this  fascinating  toil  of  incessantly 
looking  at  every  object  that  came  within  range. 

And  O,  thou  hag  Hypochondria  ! — what  I  suffered 
foolishly  from  thy  obsession,  on  the  supposition  that 
I  was  not  like  others,  can  never  be  told.  That  I  would 
'  never  make  old  bones,'  never  emerge  from  adolescence, 
&c.,  all  this  without  reason  I  feared ;  and  the  penal 
poverty,  that  soon  after  came,  alone  cured  it,  by 
exhibiting  the  only  thing  that  certainly  must  prove 
fatal — cessation  of  eating.  But  once  this  obsession  and 
the  general  evil  of  the  world  took  visible  shape  and 
person  in  the  form,  or  ghost,  all  too  terrible,  of  an  old 
woman  seen  one  morning  on  waking  in  the  Shoreditch 
attic.  She  wore  a  plaid  shawl,  every  thread  of  which 
was  distinct.  She  had  a  malignant  scowl,  a  cruel 
tooth,  a  skinny  bent  finger,  and  floated  above  me,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  on  me  with  frightful  malevolence — such 
a  form  and  mien  as  might  belong  to  the  Devil  if  he 
should  appear  a  she.  I  was  held  motionless  with 
fright,  especially  at  her  nearness,  she  being  but  an 
arm's  length  away,  and  the  folds  of  the  old  shawl 
moving,  and  not  at  all  misty  or  indistinct,  but  plain 
and  clear,  and  in  broad  morning  sunlight.  That  so 
damned  a  being  should  affront  me,  and  have  a  spite 
against  me,  I  resented,  and  a  sort  of  indignation  and 
desperation  at  last  burst  the  spell  of  fear,  and  I  rose 
in  the  bed  to  strike  at  her.  But  as  I  rose,  so  she  receded 
and  floated  upwards  and  backwards,  and  became 
partly  transparent,  so  that  I  saw  the  window-bars 
through  her  body ;  and  when  I  stood  on  the  floor  she 
had  gone,  and  I  never  saw  her  again,  nor  feared  her 
thereafter.  This  is  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  a  ghost 
in  my  youth  with  the  outward  eye. 
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The  Warden  Cottage  of  a  sunny  morning  was 
cheerful.  One  morning,  especially  remembered,  Mr. 
Duroy's  voice  sounded  along  the  alley-approach,  or 
*  court,'  by  which  access  was  gained  from  the  main 
street.  He  was  singing  the  bravura  (always  a  favourite 
of  his)  *  When  the  Fair  Land  of  Poland,'  with  a  dash 
of  burlesque  in  his  tone — 

'  My  birth  is  no-oble,  unstained  my  crest 
As  is  thine  own,  let  this  attest. 
My  birth  is  no-oble,  unstained  my  crest 
As  is  thine  o-own ' 

Mr.  Duroy  stopped.  His  scissors  also  (he  had  been 
trimming  wall-paper)  gaped  idle.  For  the  voice  of  my 
father,  himself  invisible,  here  trolled  forth  from  the 
distance,  in  intentional  counter-harmony,  the  following, 
a  bucohc  ballad,  excellently  mimict : — 

'  God  bless  my  poor  father,  he  's  dead,  and  he  's  go-o-ne 
To  Hevvin  I  hoop  ;   never  moor  tew  returrn. 
He  lef  me  all  his  riches,  what  he  laid  up  in  sto-o-o-re, 
And  a  neat  little  cottage  with  Ground  for  the  Flo-o-o-re. 
Ground  for  the  Flo-o-o-re, 
Ground  for  the  Flo-o-o-o-o-o-re  ! 
And  a  neat  little  cottage  with  Ground  for  the  Flo-o-o-re.' 

Adding  '  Ground  for  the  Floo-re,  Gen'lemen,'  in 
harmonic  meeting  style.  Anyone  who  knew  my  father 
would  have  imderstood  at  once  that  this  ditty  was 
meant  as  a  chill  to  the  romantic  tendencies  of  the 
decorator. 

Mr.  Duroy  took  it  as  such  in  good  humour.  Then 
he  shook  his  head  and  sighed.  *  Strange,  Master 
Dermid,  ain't  it  ?  Y'r  father  always  was  a  humorous 
man,  and  always  will  be,  come  what  may.  I  believe 
if  the  very  world  was  to  come  to  an  end,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  y'r  father  would  have  his  joke ;   not  but 
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what  he  realises  everything,  deep.     As  Shakspere  says 
(he  used  to  Uve  close  by  in  Orrible  Lane  i),  the  cloud 
capt  towers,  the  Crystal  Palaces,  and  such  Uke,  suppose 
they  was  to  melt  and  resolve  themselves  into  Adieu, 
y'r  father  would  be  heard,  I  do  believe,  a-singing  in 
the  Last  Act,  Master  Dermid,  some  of  his  Uttle  ditties, 
yer  know.     Such  is  the  nature  of  y'r  father.' 
'  But  why  talk  of  the  Last  Act,  Mr.  Duroy  ?  ' 
He  shook  his  head  :   *  Seen  the  Yellow  Van  ?  ' 
'  I  have.' 

*  Nobody  dares  to  tell  him  of  it.  But  we  all  know. 
I  say  nothing,  Master  Dermid.' 

Our  minds  jumped  together,  and  we  were  awhile 
silent. 

*  But,'  he  continued  at  last,  with  a  singular  admoni- 
tory look,  '  if  them  that  might  have  been  a  help  to 
him  ain't  been  a  help,  but  a  sort  of  glory  and  wonder, 
like  these  here  Arora  Boreelies  and  comets,  forecasting 
to  be  statesmen  and  poets  and  what  not,  as  we 
hope  you  may  be  and  good  luck  to  yer,  yet  it 's  a 
bit  hard  on  the  Master,  as  but  for  the  Arora  and 
similar   troubles   might  have  been  a  rich    man    by 

this  time,  Master  Dermid,  y'  know '     He  shook  his 

head  again. 

Affectionate  reproach  is  often  answerless.  I  could 
not  reply.  Even  as  Tannhauser  courted  Venus  and 
Co.  so,  it  seemed,  I  had  courted  the  Muses ;  and  now 
returned  to  the  reproof  of  mankind,  who  had  indeed 
much  to  say  for  themselves. 

Mrs.  Duroy  came  in.  She  was  a  fat  woman, 
childless.  At  night  (I  sometimes  heard  her)  she 
read  Hume's  History  and  Shakspere  to  her  husband, 
in  Cockney  monotone.     Regularly  the  poor  woman 

*  Holywell  Lane, 
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used  to  read  herself  and  him  to  sleep  in  this  way,  and 
the  partial  historian  or  the  impartial  genius  would 
tumble  with  a  dump  from  her  lap,  and  wake  the 
wondrous  twain.  Ye  that  write,  from  wigs  or  brains, 
remember  this  self-culture  of  the  poor,  and  set  down 
what  is  honest,  for  ye  know  not  what  manner  of  humble 
folk  will  repair  to  your  fountains  in  all  confidence, 
poor  children  of  deference  before  Print. 

Mrs.  Duroy,  overhearing  (it  seems)  of  the  aurora, 
&c.,  desired  to  inquire  of  me,  a  Person  of  Learning, 
what  this  phenomenon  (recently  seen)  might  portend, 
and  whether,  taken  in  conjunction  with  a  new  comet, 
we  might  gather  that  the  End  of  the  World  was  at 
hand;  a  white-faced  laundress  peering  up  in  the 
background  to  hear  the  adjudication  of  Science 
as  to  the  dread  consummation.  Mr.  Duroy  lit  his 
pipe. 

I  told  them  not  to  fear.  God  (I  said)  was  extremely 
kind  to  all  of  us.  The  aurora  was  electrical.  The 
comet  was  merely  dust,  and  if  compressed  would 
probably  all  go  into  a  pillbox. 

The  ladies  were  greatly  relieved.  *  Learning  ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Duroy  rapturously.  '  Learning — ah.  Learn- 
ing !  How  handy  it  is  to  have  some  one  about  who 
knows  such  things.' 

'  A  scollard,'  murmured  the  poor  laundress,  with 
half-audible  inverse  palatal  '  dit,  dit,'  and  wondering 
toss  of  the  head. 

'  It 's  hke  this  here,'  said  Mr.  Duroy,  when  they  had 
gone  out.  *  Y'  see,  something  is  impending.  Changes 
is  about.  Shoreditch  is  not  like  it  used  to  be  in  the 
good  old  days.  Do  you  remember  the  Derby  nights — 
and  the  boat-race  mornings — and  the  Tichbome  Trial 
— and  how  we  all  used  to  talk  over  these  things — 
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and  the  fat  pig  and  the  Christmas  candles — and  Fra 
Diavolo  at  the  Standard  Theatre  when  I  acted  a  silent 
brigand  ?  Ah,  forty  years  I  've  lived  here,  but  now 
it 's  all  cut  up  with  railways  both  sides  and  under- 
neath, and  a  flaring  comet  on  top,  put  there  no  doubt 
for  a  wise  purpose  ;  we  mustn't  quarrel  with  these 
matters.  But  I  '11  tell  you  what.  Perhaps  you  've 
noticed  that  nothing  stops  still  in  this  world  ?  ' 
I  was  presumptuous,  saying  '  Of  course.' 
'  Ah,  but  the  "  of  course  "  is  the  knock-out,  set 
against  the  thoughts  of  Philosophy  and  the  feelings 
and  such.  I  just  put  this  bit  to  you  :  If  there  was  a 
pillar  we  could  put  up,  like  the  black  stone  in  Arabia, 
and  know  it  would  keep  on  for  ever,  wouldn't  it  be 
worth  a  bit  to  touch  it  ?  But  there  is  knots  along  the 
string  of  things,  and  when  we  are  a-coming  to  one  of 
these  here  knots,  we  know  it ;  yes,  we  know  it.  Now, 
in  Life — why,  before  ever  you  are  born — and  you  was 
born  the  year  when  the  Cambridge  boat  sank — it  is  writ 
down  that  there  is  to  be  a  knot  one  day,  and  there 
is  no  star  stands  against  the  coming  of  that,  but  all 
for  it,  and  time  is  that  go  you  must.  Out  go  Moses  and 
the  Jews  from  Egypt,  with  old  Pharaoh  a-chivying 
of  them  behind  to  make  sure,  and  now  they  're  in  the 
Lane.^ 

'  Simple  women,'  he  went  on,  *  has  fear  of  the 
Hend  of  the  World,  and  then  is  satisfied  with  a 
scientific  pillbox.  I  read  the  comet  alongside  of  the 
Yellow  Van.' 


My  father,  indeed,  had  now  long  maintained  that 
I  was  not  fit  for  business,  and,  except  in  slight  ways, 

^  Petticoat  Lane. 
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declined  to  allow  me  to  assist  him  in  the  management 
of  his  affairs. 


From  my  habit  of  night-study,  again,  there  arose 
at  home  one  of  the  painfullest  incidents  in  my  career, 
and  indeed  it  was  the  chief  occasion  of  my  leaving  home. 
On  a  certain  Saturday  night,  being,  from  my  habit, 
unable  to  go  to  sleep  early,  I  opened  the  attic  window 
in  my  bedroom,  and  having  chanced  upon  an  astro- 
nomical book  which  interested  me,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
obtain  an  image  of  the  moon  on  paper,  by  using  a  lens. 
I  therefore  constructed  a  sort  of  camera-obscura  by 
stopping  the  casement  up  with  books  and  curtains, 
leaving  only  the  aperture  in  which  the  lens  was. 
This  and  the  fixing  of  the  right  focus,  &c.,  took  much 
time ;  and  then,  when  the  figure  of  the  lunar  disc 
was  at  last  obtained,  I  set  to  work  to  copy  it.  But 
the  image  was  indistinct,  and  so  I  endeavoured,  the 
same  night,  to  construct  a  proper  telescope  with  lenses  ; 
but  in  this  I  altogether  failed. 

It  was  very  late — or  rather  early — ^before  I  went  to 
bed,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  I  was  in  no  hurry  to 
rise.  Indistinctly  I  heard  father  call  me,  but  turned 
over,  and  slept  again. 

When  I  at  last  awoke  I  heard  a  strained  whisper 
outside  the  door.  It  was  our  servant  Peggy.  She  was 
telling  me  that  it  was  half-past  eleven,  and  that  father 
was  '  very  cross,'  and  she  begged  me  not  to  come  down 
at  all  until  he  went  out ;  and  the  poor  creature  had 
brought  up  to  me  a  smuggled  cup  of  coffee,  which 
she  put  down  just  outside  the  door,  and  went  away 
noiselessly. 

My  father  was,  in  fact,  liable  to  fierce  outbursts  of 
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anger,  and  when  his  passion  got  the  better  of  him,  his 
natural  affection  for  me  turned  to  hatred  bitter  and 
strange.  This  had  increasingly  been  shown  at  this 
period,  nor  did  his  quick  unfailing  repentance  secure 
me  against  fresh  attacks.  Several  times  he  had  offered 
to  strike  me,  and  there  was  something  so  frightful  in 
his  outbursts,  especially  as  they  seemed  tragically 
to  afflict  himself  so  much,  that  I  now  avoided  his 
presence  at  the  least  hint  of  trouble,  from  whatever 
cause  it  might  arise.  He  was  heard  even  to  say  that 
he  would  kill  me  ;  that  I  was  of  no  use  in  the  world,  and 
he  wondered  why  I  had  been  born  ;  that  I  was  affected, 
paltry,  cowardly  and  worthless,  and  would  never  face 
the  world  and  be  a  man ;  and  he  added  also,  even  to 
my  face,  expressions  so  strange  and  poignant  that  I 
wondered  how  or  why  he  could  conceive  such  an 
enmity  of  so  peculiar  bitterness,  for  it  was  directed 
even  against  certain  qualities  which  were  (I  thought) 
deserving  of  praise,  especially  from  a  father.  But  so 
it  was,  that  when  he  fell  into  these  fits,  he  knew  no 
reason  or  affection ;  and  in  strong  contrast  with  his 
former  love  and  tenderness  (as  seen  through  his  unique 
manner  and  pretended  roughness)  he  then  appeared 
as  worse  than  any  savage  animal,  inasmuch  as  his 
human  nature  was  inverted,  and  he  saw  no  good  in  me 
at  all,  but  only  evil — or  rather — as  if  also  to  invert 
the  character  of  a  father — that  part  of  evil  only  which 
is  contemptible.  And  the  words  that  expressed  this 
wrath  were  so  much  the  more  dreadful  because  they 
were  not  the  vulgar  and  familiar  expressions  commonly 
used  by  men  in  their  anger,  nor  were  they  blasphemous, 
but  instead  they  were  a  sort  of  wild,  threatening 
invective  which  seemed  neither  to  belong  to  other  men 
at  all,  nor  yet,  indeed,  to  himself. 

H  2 
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As  soon  as  Peggy  went  away,  I  rose  hastily  and 
dressed  myself,  and  was  about  to  take-in  the  cup  of 
coffee  (Peggy  knew  that  without  coffee  of  a  morning 
I  always  had  headache)  when  I  heard  a  rapid  footstep 
on  the  stairs,  there  was  a  crash  of  crockery,  and  my 
father,  shouting  that  he  would  *  have  no  more  of  it,' 
turned  the  door-handle  violently,  and  finding  the  door 
locked,  beat  on  it  with  his  fist. 

I  sat  on  the  bed  and  said  nothing,  wondering  how 
long  the  lock  would  hold.  He  was  angry  because  I 
had  not  come  down  to  breakfast  in  time.  Punctuality, 
even  on  Sundays,  was  a  business  virtue,  and  one  which 
he  himself  never  neglected. 

The  lock  did  not  hold  long.  A  single  kick  shivered 
the  frame,  the  splinters  cracked,  the  door  flew  wide 
open,  and  he  entered,  angrily  shouting. 

He  held  up  in  his  hand  a  thick  piece  of  tarred  rope, 
such  as  is  used  for  dividing  into  the  strands  that 
corn-sacks  are  tied  with.  Instinctively  I  raised  my 
arm  to  protect  myself,  and  retreated  behind  the  bed. 
He  advanced,  and  then  I  saw  Peggy  behind  him — poor 
Peggy,  the  homeliest,  humblest  of  domestics,  hitherto 
known  for  blushing,  and  for  prayer-meetings  at  her 
chapel,  and  hard  work  at  home ;  a  creature  of  shrinking 
modesty,  from  the  poorest  of  the  Shoreditch  poor. 

'  Stop  !  '  she  cried.     '  Let  him  alone.' 

He  turned  on  her,  astonished  as  well  as  furious  : 

'  And  who  are  you,  you * 

*  I  am  your  servant.  And  this  is  your  son.  You 
dare  to  beat  him  !  He  has  been  studying.  Look  at  his 
books — can't  you  see  ?  You  are  a  bad  master  to  beat 
your  son.     God  forgive  you.     I  pray  for  you.' 

He  dropped  his  arm  and  strode  out  of  the  room 
muttering.     Peggy  had  done  what  none  else  ever  did — 
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she  had  successfully  defied  '  the  master  ' ;  nor  did  he 
ever  give  her  cause  to  rue  it. 

But  the  shameful  thought  came  that  his  words  were 
partly  true,  for  that  I  was  a  coward,  else  I  should  have 
withstood  him,  even  my  own  father,  or  at  least  spoken 
a  word  to  him.  But  then  I  knew  he  would  hear  no 
explanation  in  his  anger,  and  the  attempt  at  speech 
by  me  would  only  have  exasperated  him  the  more. 
And  as  far  as  my  shrinking  from  him  was  concerned, 
and  holding  up  my  hand  to  protect  myself,  that  was 
but  natural,  even  had  I  been  able  to  resist  him,  which 
surely  I  was  not,  for  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  men 
I  ever  knew,  whilst  I  had  done  none  of  the  rough  work 
which  gave  him  strength  in  his  arms.  But  above  all, 
I  had  been  habituated  to  reverence  him,  he  was  my 
father,  and  he  had  deserved  my  respect  and  earned  it 
by  his  care  and  nurture  of  me  and  his  remarkable 
character,  which  I  could  appreciate  better  than  any- 
body else.  And  yet  again,  how  unjust  he  had  been, 
how  out  of  proportion  his  reviling  and  threatening  to 
my  offence.  My  mind  was  so  powerfully  distracted 
by  these  feelings  that  I  fully  determined  to  leave  home  ; 
and  falling  on  the  bed,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  began  to 
cry  and  sob  Uke  a  girl,  and  as  if  indeed  I  had  been  what 
he  had  called  me. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ELDER  STREET 

An  interview  that  I  had  in  my  youth  with  a  clergyman 
about  spiritual  matters  shall  here  be  briefly  described. 
It  took  place  when  I  was  exercising  my  mind  upon 
the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  whether  the  records  were 
true,  and  what  the  miracles  meant  if  they  really 
happened. 

One  day,  walking  down  Elder  Street,  E.,  and  seeing 
all  sorts  of  miracles  in  the  sky-spaces  between  chimney- 
stacks,^  in  roofs  and  doorsteps,  in  the  conformation 
of  the  houses,  and  in  gUmpses  of  distant  human  forms, 
it  came  to  me  that  in  comparison  with  these  things — 
a  tithe  of  which  were  beyond  hope  to  describe  as  I  saw 
them — the  Book  of  Jonah  was  a  somewhat  paltry 
production.  Some  commentators  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  its  Uteral  weakness  and  explained  it  as  allegory, 
as  the  monks  did  with  Erasmus's  squib ;  but  even  at 
that,  the  surface-meaning  was  silly  and  repulsive. 
What  had  I  to  do  with  this  splenetic  Jew,  who  started 
by  running  away  from  his  mission,  only  carried  it  out 
under  fear,  and  then,  when  Nineveh  was  repentant, 

^  To  design  on  paper  a  building  with  reference  only  to  itself  or 
adjacent  structures  is  usually  the  last  word  of  Architecture.  Bat 
a  building  is  a  structure  to  be  seen  against  sky.  Yet  it  is  mainly 
by  chance  and  in  humble  structures  that  the  value  Is  seen  of  sky- 
forms,  determined  by  architectural  outlines.  A  painter  who  should 
not  know  the  analogous  law  in  his  own  Art  would  be  a  tyro. 
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sulked  because  it  was  not  destroyed  to  justify  him  ? 
And  he  did  not  really  pity  even  the  gourd — merely 
wanted  it  for  a  sunshade.  Yet  it  was  this  precious 
character  who  was  chosen  to  convert  a  metropoHs, 
and  preserved  thereto  in  the  belly  of  a  prepared  fish. 
Surely  it  was  nonsense,  violent  and  inconsistent 
nonsense — absurdum  already,  needing  not  the  further 
reductio  to  more  absurd  unconsciously  suppHed  by 
that  greater  English  genius  in  the  same  branch  of 
literary  art,  the  old  hymnist  who  described  the 
prophet's  experience  in  terms  of  realism — 

Lord,  what  a  dreadful  place  is  this  ! 

Here  's  neither  coal  nor  candle, 
And  nothing  I  but  fish's  tripes 

And  greasy  guts  do  handle  ! 

as  if  he  had  expected  an  inn. 

The  words  were  not  much  worse — perhaps  better — 
than  the  obviously  pumped-up  literary  attempt  sup- 
plied by  the  text  for  the  same  situation,  and  on  a 
level  with  much  of  the  trash  in  that  volume  of  jewels 
and  rubbish,  the  Apocrypha. 

But  above  all,  if  such  miracles  really  happened 
once,  why  not  to-day  ? 

I  determined  to  write  about  miracles  to  the  vicar 
of  the  church  I  sometimes  attended.  And  now,  lest 
it  should  be  imagined  that  I  was  prejudiced  against 
conviction,  or  that  the  person  addressed  was  not — 
as  indeed  he  was — the  likeliest  of  all  that  could  then 
have  been  chosen  to  satisfy  such  an  inquiry,  let  me 
state  who  and  what  he  was. 

The  name  need  not  be  revealed  :  in  more  than  one 
sense  need  not,  for  the  vicar  was,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
one  of  the  best-known  and  best-esteemed  clergymen 
in  the  Spitalfields  district,  and  shortly  before  his  life 
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ended  became  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  even 
my  slight  description  will  at  once  identify  him  for 
anyone  of  the  many  who  were  ever  privileged  to 
know  him. 

In  appearance  and  medium  stature  he  somewhat 
resembled  the  later  portraits  of  Charles  Dickens,  though 
the  facial  resemblance  was  not  complete.  There  was 
the  same  thoughtful  forehead,  but  a  less  resolute, 
less  secular-practical  nose.  The  hair  and  beard  were 
white,  the  whole  appearance  (when  I  knew  him) 
venerable  in  the  rare  beauty  of  old  age.  He  had  a  sort 
of  dignified  agility  of  gesture,  swaying  his  body  and 
moving  his  head  up  and  down  when  speaking,  yet 
appropriately,  and  thus  with  hardly  a  suggestion  of 
mechanical  habit.  The  same  agility  was  evident  in 
the  voice  ;  resonant,  flexible,  intellectually  modulated  ; 
lapsing  rarely  into  the  infirmity  of  treble,  caught 
sometimes  in  a  little  not  unbecoming  rhetorical  trick, 
but  still  the  voice  (as  also  the  demeanour  and  look) 
of  some  ancient  prophet,  not  inconceivably  Ezekiel,  or 
the  John  of  Patmos  ;  such  indeed  to  me  being  his  most 
striking  (though  imaginary)  resemblance. 

One  would  have  said  that  in  his  old  age  he  had  gone 
largely  to  mind,  the  slight  body  existing  to  represent 
the  intellect,  and  on  those  terms  being  supported  by  it ; 
as  if,  which  is  by  no  means  the  rule  with  the  aged, 
the  light  of  the  understanding  increased  in  constant 
ratio  with  increasing  years,  and  its  redundant  energy 
supplied  even  physical  need. 

He  was  hard-working,  learned,  and  pious,  and 
possessed  the  virtue  which  in  excess — and  he  had  it  in 
excess — can  redeem  to  some  extent  our  estimation  of 
any  (even  a  bad)  man,  as  the  want  of  it  mars  any 
otherwise  good  one — I  mean  Courage.    For  (though, 
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of  course,  most  in  his  prime)  he  visited  the  vilest  slums 
in  his  district — and  there  were  no  slums  worse  any- 
where, whether  for  disease  or  crime — and  in  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  the  East  End,  when  I  was  a  child,  he  faced 
the  plague  at  many  a  poor  deathbed.  For  such  things 
his  name  was  praised  by  all.  His  learning  was  not 
derived  from  the  older  universities,  and  he  had  none 
of  those  peculiarities  of  speech  and  manner  which 
originate  sometimes  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
which  (to  an  East-ender  at  least)  appear  affected, 
and  as  if  against  human  kind  in  general  a  petty 
insolence,  even  when  they  are  but  a  misfortune.  He 
had  won  the  highest  degrees  from  London  University. 
Besides,  he  was  a  Hebrew  scholar,  able  to  converse 
freely  in  Hebrew  with  the  local  rabbis ;  his  knowledge 
of  physical  science  was  considerable ;  and  he  had 
written  books  on  this  very  question  of  miracles  as  to 
which  I  desired  information. 

I  must  add  one  fact  that  bound  him  to  me  by  a  firm 
and  even  awful  bond.  When  mother  was  dying,  it 
was  he  whom  father  called  into  our  house.  He  came, 
entered  the  sick-room,  knelt  on  the  floor  with  me 
and  all  the  household  gathered  round  the  bed,  and  we 
prayed  together.     (I  mentioned  this  at  the  beginning.) 

It  is  necessary  to  write  all  this  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  what  and  how  great  were  the  reasons  for 
the  respect  I  bore  to  him  ;  and  how,  as  I  said,  no  one 
in  the  world  could  have  been  to  me,  then,  a  better 
exponent  of  the  Scriptures,  a  better  or  more  powerful 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  miracles.  It  is  seldom 
argument  alone  that  convinces,  though  for  argument 
there  could  scarcely  have  been  an  abler  than  he. 
The  more  potent  spell  is  personality ;  and  the  vicar 
was  a  man  whom  I  had  regarded  from  my  earliest 
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years,  and  had  been  taught  by  my  father  himself  to 
regard,  with  peculiar  affection  and  reverence. 

I  wrote  to  him.  I  told  him  I  believed  in  God,  but 
was  not  sure  about  the  Bible  miracles.  If  miracles 
took  place  in  former  times,  why  did  they  not  take 
place  now  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that,  as  they  did  not 
occur  now,  they  had  never  really  occurred  at  all  ? 

He  immediately  replied.  He  wrote  to  me  that  he 
would  preach  a  sermon  on  the  next  Sunday  evening, 
dealing  specially  with  the  points  in  my  letter.  He 
invited  me  also  to  call  at  his  house  any  evening  in  the 
succeeding  week,  when  he  would  talk  the  matter  over 
with  me. 

On  the  Sunday  evening  I  went.  The  church,  as 
usual,  was  but  half  filled,  for  universal  respect  for  the 
vicar  did  not  imply,  amongst  those  populations,  attend- 
ance at  his  church.  There  were  the  local  '  respectable ' 
famihes,  tradespeople,  sidesmen,  wives  and  daughters 
ranged  like  little  parterres  in  pews ;  two  ladies 
(relations  of  the  widower  vicar)  sitting  right  in  front ; 
a  few  poor  people,  mostly  old,  scattered  on  the  dim 
outskirts  by  an  unlighted  recess  that  itself  might  have 
held  an  extra  hundred  had  such  an  extra  number 
ever  chosen  to  come  and  fill  it.  The '  masses  ' — inhabi- 
tants of  surrounding  slums  and  rookeries,  or  wasp- 
nests — ^were  absent.  He  might  have  walked,  and  how 
often  had  walked,  unharmed  down  those  infernos, 
to  their  sick,  palsied,  and  leprous ;  but  come  to  him 
they  would  not,  though  but  minutes  away.  For  one 
thing,  they  would  have  had  to  wash,  and  dimly  felt 
the  incongruities.  What  a  problem  this  is :  deep 
as  Hell ;  scarcely  Ukely  to  be  *  solved '  by  the  quack 
disinfectant  of  a  hired  Salvation  Army,  a  part,  product, 
and  continuer  of  the  infirm  Social  System  itself. 
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The  service  began,  and  its  formalities  enlisted  us 
in  a  larger  array,  regimenting  all  into  the  invisible 
simultaneous  Church  of  England  everywhere.  One 
hymn  was  '  O  God  our  help  in  ages  past,'  Watts' 
version  of  the  Ninetieth  Psalm — a  poem  that  (like 
some  others)  contained  certain  lines  that  sent  a  thrill 
through  me,  chiefly  felt  in  the  face  and  head ;  it  was 
always  difficult  for  me  to  say  such  verses  without  a 
stop  or  lapse  of  the  voice.  At  last  the  vicar,  in  plain 
black  gown,  ascended  the  pulpit. 

The  text  was  Acts  xxviii.  verses  26-27. 

Saying,  Go  unto  this  people,  and  say.  Hearing  ye  shall  hear, 
and  shall  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  not 
perceive.  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed  ;  lest 
ihey  should  see  with  their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  he  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  them. 

The  preacher  repeated  the  text.  His  elocution  of 
it  was  itself  preaching,  and  with  balance  of  rhetorical 
expression,  in  which  he  excelled,  he  set  forth  here  an 
uncompromising  message.  Faith — faith  was  wanting 
to  the  age.  Had  we  the  insight  of  faith  we  might  see 
miracles  as  we  walked  down  the  street — God's  ways  in 
the  passages  of  Destiny  and  Providence,  divine  works 
in  the  forms  and  fashionings  of  the  natural  world, 
in  the  stars  so  glorious  in  their  brightness,  in  the  sun 
so  excellent  in  his  strength.  But  not  they,  nor  any 
visible  thing,  but  that  Light  which  was  to  be  seen 
through  and  beyond  them,  by  the  eye  of  faith ;  and 
that  Voice  which  was  to  be  heard  by  the  ear  of  faith ; 
that  awful  Power  that  created  and  sustained  all  things, 
even  God,  by  whose  permission  we  continued  to  exist, 
should  be  the  object  of  our  thought  and  worship ;  so 
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that  we  might  understand  Him — not  with  the  mind, 
for  that  was  impossible — but  with  the  heart,  and  be 
healed,  and  saved. 

In  saying  this  the  vicar  began  with  deliberation, 
raised  his  voice  in  speaking  of  the  stars  and  the  sun, 
but  gradually  softened  it,  and  ended  in  a  whisper. 

He  then  referred  to  the  paucity  of  the  attendance 
at  the  church,  as  a  sign  of  want  of  faith  ;  spoke  of  the 
forces  of  spiritual  evil,  which  nowadays  had  gained 
much  sway ;  mysteries  of  iniquity.  The  heart  was 
gross.  There  was  little  inquiry,  even,  after  spiritual 
things.     But  he  welcomed  inquiry. 

He  had  received  (he  continued)  a  letter — a  very 
well- written  letter — from  a  member  of  the  congregation, 
on  the  subject  of  miracles.  (Here  he  read  some  pas- 
sages from  my  letter,  fairly  quoting  it,  suppressing  only, 
as  was  proper,  the  name  and  some  personal  references. 
Now  I  must  say  I  was  much  impressed  by  his  way  of 
speaking  of  the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  for  by  pauses  as 
much  as  by  speaking  he  seemed  to  make  me  conscious 
of  dread  presences  in  the  air  ;  but  when  he  turned  his 
way  of  talking  by  saying  that  he  welcomed  inquiry, 
there  was  relief ;  yet  the  next  moment,  as  may  be 
judged,  much  embarrassment.) 

He  took,  as  Bible  miracles,  first,  the  very  story  of 
Jonah  that  I  had  been  thinking  about ;  and  then  the 
account  of  the  Resurrection ;  and  firmly  maintained 
their  truth.  I  was  astonished  at  the  minute  detail 
of  his  arguments.  He  denied  that  miracles  did  not 
take  place  now ;  quoted  modern  instances  of  Jonah  ; 
instanced  even  the  (quasi-similar)  miracle  of  the  human 
foetus.  The  Resurrection  followed  from  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  thus  both  generally  and  particularly  was 
proved  by  the  text,  and  internally  confirmed  by  the 
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conviction  of  faith.  If  fewer  miracles  of  the  Bible 
type  were  witnessed  nowadays,  the  reason  was  also 
twofold.  In  an  age  of  unfaith  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
less  manifested  in  such  special  ways,  and  when  so 
manifested  was  less  perceived.  Carnal  thoughts  both 
ensnared  us  and  '  tied  the  hands  of  God.'  (I  quote 
the  exact  phrase.)  The  conclusion  was  a  peroration 
so  intricate  and  yet  so  perfectly  balanced,  so  adorned 
and  yet  so  freely  rhythmic,  as  to  resemble  a  Greek 
word-movement ;  and  its  beauty  I  had  to  some  extent 
trained  myself  by  my  studies  to  appreciate. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  hymn-announcement,  and 
the  strange  incongruous  clink  of  coin.  The  service  over, 
I  stood  a  moment  outside  in  the  street,  felt  told  to  be 
myself,  and  walked  home. 

I  was  not  convinced — not  quite  either  way.  In  the 
middle  space  the  mind  wandered  reserved. 

Was  it  possible  that,  just  as  with  the  individual 
the  whole  texture  of  child-life  was  not  only  different 
from  that  even  of  adolescence,  but  was  also  hardly 
conceivable  by  adolescence  or  later  ages  except 
strictly  through  the  memory,  incredible  but  for  the 
memory's  affirmation — was  it  possible  that  so  also  it 
was  with  the  human  race,  whose  memory  was  Scrip- 
ture ?  When  a  child,  I  had  read  that  elephants  were 
extremely  intelligent,  and  in  order  to  put  this  to  a 
test,  I  had  told  a  small  elephant,  on  whose  head  I 
was  riding  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  to  pull  gently 
with  his  trunk  the  tail  of  a  large  elephant  preceding 
him  and  bearing  a  howdah  of  infants ;  the  brute 
had  immediately  obeyed,  to  my  astonishment;  and 
(instead  of  me)  was  thwacked  by  the  keeper  for  it. 
A  petty  miracle,  no  doubt,  but  who  knew  how  many 
other  miracles   I   had   done  at  that  age,  Uke  most 
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children,  perhaps,  and  forgotten  all  about  them  ?  or 
at  least,  how  many  I  had  been  capable  of  doing  ? 
Might  it  not  be  that  the  whole  world  was  changed 
with  the  changing  of  the  individual,  it  being  projected 
from  him ;  and  in  youth  he  was  unconsciously  a 
demigod,  and  in  age  a  materiaUstic  philosopher,  and 
his  different  thought  at  the  two  epochs  utterly  incon- 
sistent, yet  at  both  (in  a  sense)  perfectly  true  ?  And 
now,  perhaps,  the  whole  race,  encycling  and  to  some 
extent  subjugating  its  individuals,  had  grown  old 
and  was  in  the  dregs ;  of  which  senility,  indeed,  there 
seemed  profuse  evidence  in  the  modern  social  fabric, 
set  by  habit  into  absurd  complexities — deaf,  blind 
and  doting — powerless  either  to  do  miracles  or  to 
perceive  them. 

But  you  cannot  boil  a  kettle  with  icicles.  This 
of  Jonah  was  too  frigid.  And,  on  examination,  the 
vicar's  defence  was  careful  pleading.  The  modern 
Jonahs  were  alleged,  but  hardly  probable.  The 
striking  and  daring  comparison  of  the  interned  prophet 
to  that  life  within  a  life  which  abides,  contained,  for 
a  period  determined  by  organic  laws,  and  therefore, 
even  in  that,  unlike  the  period  of  his  incarceration, 
was  remarkable  for  its  entire  want  of  physiological 
analogy.  I  was  not  ignorant  of  these  matters.  The 
vicar  should  have  been  far  better  informed  than  I. 
Had  he  never  in  his  Hfe  met  with  the  word  placenta  ?  ^ 
The  conclusion  was  suggested,  and  rejected  as  in- 
credible, that  he  knew  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was 

^  I  never  was  a  victim  to  that  delusion  of  the  simple,  that 
Process  explains  Life,  or  that  the  reason  why  a  man  goes  from  the 
Poultry  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Is  because  he  walks  down  Cheapslde. 
The  explanation  by  Process  only  makes  Life  more  Inexplicable. 
Thus  the  case  was,  not  that  child-bearing  was  no  miracle,  but  that 
it  had  no  analogy  with  Jonah's  miracle. 
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involving  his  argument,  and  imagined  that  his  hearers 
did  not. 

Of  the  Resurrection,  it  appeared  that  the  text 
supported  it.  But  what  supported  the  text  ?  Our 
sentiment,  our  faith,  was  to  support  it.  But  accepting 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  not  merely  the  divineness, 
did  it  inevitably  follow  that  that  so  awful  nature 
and  character  required  precisely  the  local  and  special 
phenomena  recorded  in  the  few  and  doubtful  words 
of  the  Evangelists  ?  Were  He  indeed  God,  would 
our  deepest  reverential  sentiment  recoil  from  the 
conception  of  ordinary  departure,  quiet  yet  signal, 
as  is  that  (to  compare  great  with  small)  of  some 
ambassador  at  point  of  State  difference,  or  of  some 
beloved  friend  whom  in  his  life  we  had  too  little 
heeded ;  followed  only  by  Resurrection  in  the  univer- 
sal heart  of  Man,  and  doubtless,  too,  in  Heaven,  its 
implication  ?  If  the  ending  were  human,  should  we 
not  say  of  any  friend,  he  is  gone,  our  friend  is  gone 
(when  his  body  lay  there  before  us),  and  begin,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  to  understand  all  his  merit,  and 
in  its  roundness  and  intent  his  undying  work,  and 
mourn  for  him,  and  rejoice  in  him ;  whereas,  did 
one  tell  us  of  marvels  at  his  obsequies,  we  should 
care  little  for  such  matters,  and  were  they  obtruded, 
turn  away.  Now,  if  we  love  even  God,  we  must  love 
Him  as  a  friend ;  else  there  is  no  meaning  in  words.i 

^  The  words  '  love  towards  God  '  are  become  a  phrase,  like  many 
similar  phrases,  which  by  habit  we  mentally  slur  over  on  the  very 
admission  (curiously)  that  they  are  pious.  The  converse  phrase, 
'  God's  love '  to  us,  is  Indeed  invested  with  some  meaning,  but 
chiefly  with  the  technical  meaning  of  '  Salvation '  to  be  brought 
either  by  a  priest  (as  in  Catholicism)  or  by  Jesus  (as  in  Protestant- 
ism). Religion  will  be  recovered  when  it  is  seen  that  an  individual 
awakes  as  from  sleep  when  acting  in  the  sentiment  (now  almost 
lost)  of  the  first  Christian  law,  love  to  God.     [Read  Luke  x.  25-28.] 
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I  remembered,  too,  how  powerfully  my  mind  had 
been  affected  by  reading  an  incident  that  happened 
after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  murder 
had  taken  place,  the  one  human  being  who  had  so 
profoundly  altered  the  complexion  of  nations  and 
continents  that  he  appeared  as  a  god,  or  at  least  as 
the  mundane  instrument  of  divine  intervention  and 
destiny,  lay  dead.  But  there  came  a  moment  when 
men's  minds,  long  stormy  with  a  thousand  thoughts 
of  the  event  and  its  public  causes  and  consequences, 
remembered  one  urgent  and  exigent  need.  They  had 
thought  of  Caesar's  greatness.  They  remembered  his 
body.  They  tore  down  planks  and  beams  and  made 
the  funeral  pyre. 

I  wondered  why  this  incident  had  so  affected  me, 
but  I  was  sure  that  whatever  deeply  moves  us  must 
refer  always  to  some  deep  truth  in  the  nature  of  things, 
whether  or  not  we  succeed  in  outwardly  finding  it 
or  finding  any  logical  explanation  for  it  at  all.  And 
in  this  instance  it  appeared  that  the  fact  that  Caesar 
had  no  physical  apotheosis,  but  that  his  body  was 
subject  in  death  as  in  life  to  the  common  passes  of 
humanity,  was  the  touch  needed  to  throw  into  the 
sublime  his  essential  greatness.  Not  Caesar  Imperator 
alone,  nor  Caesar  slain,  could  suggest  this,  nor  even 
Caesar  man ;  but  that  which  was  neither  Caesar 
nor  man,  yet  human,  and  claimed  the  common  rite 
adjudged  by  Nature. 

Thus,  then,  not  on  theimpossibihtyof  these  Scripture 
miracles — (and  psychic  research  is  treating  the  word 
'  impossible  '  nowadays  somewhat  as  Napoleon  treated 
it) — but  upon  the  defective  evidence  of  them,  both 
subjective  and  objective,  both  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  text,  did  doubts  arise ;    but  above  all  on  their 
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spiritual  Heedlessness.  As  to  the  Resurrection,  indeed, 
these  thoughts  referred  rather  to  the  empty  tomb 
and  to  the  account  of  bodily  appearance  than  to  an 
apparition,  which  itself  might  be  possible  and  proper. 
But  the  marvel  of  any  departure,  as  of  any  advent, 
was  always  of  essence,  not  of  incident,  the  incident 
being  common,  but  its  placing  or  significance  marvel- 
lous. So  also  of  the  marvel  of  any  providential  pre- 
servation. .  .  .  These,  I  know,  were  the  thoughts  of  one 
who  was  no  better  than  an  artist,  and  humble  at  that ; 
but  I  could  not  grow  beyond  myself,  and  it  certainly 
did  appear  that  if  a  poem  or  play  of  those  great  trans- 
actions stated  in  the  Gospels  were  to  be  written,  it 
would  gain  infinitely  in  sublimity  and  divineness  by 
the  omission  of  all  miracles  which  suggested  anything 
odd  or  mechanical  or  vulgarly  marvellous,  but  that 
it  might  and,  indeed,  should  include — for  very  pro- 
priety in  so  exalted  a  theme,  and  as  being  nothing 
against  our  deepest  universal  sense — the  healing  of 
the  sick,  the  apparition  of  the  dead,  the  prophetic 
vision  in  man  and  woman,  and  those  strange  relation- 
ships by  which  event  comes  at  the  call  rather  of  Destiny 
than  of  Thaumaturgy,  and  the  sun  unconjured  shrinks 
from  the  spectacle  of  a  people's  crime. 

According  to  the  invitation,  however,  I  called  one 
evening  in  the  week  at  the  vicarage.  The  vicar  was 
at  home.  I  was  shown  into  the  library — a  small 
apartment,  and  indeed  his  house  was  not  large.  The 
room  was  furnished  with  a  certain  bright  neatness — 
I  remember  the  shining  brass  fire-irons,  and  a  pretty 
clock — but,  indeed,  I  can  remember  little  else,  either 
of  the  room  or  of  the  interview,  in  detail.  The  truth 
is,  I  was  excessively  nervous,  could  hardly  keep  still 
or  control  my  voice  and  thoughts ;    and  the  effort 
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needed,  and  the  embarrassment  at  failures,  bereft  me 
of  much  surface-consciousness.  Instead,  I  had  a  deep 
feeUng  and  sense  of  what  it  all  implied,  this  business 
of  meeting  him,  as  it  went  on,  and  this  sense  I  by  no 
means  forget. 

He  shook  hands  and  entered  at  once  into  conversa- 
tion, quietly  and  kindly.  He  said  he  remembered  me 
well,  as  one  of  those  whom  he  had  met  in  our  house 
when  I  was  a  child.  Did  I  not  hope  to  meet — her — 
in  Heaven  ?  He  was  glad  I  had  called,  glad  to  read 
my  letter,  and  to  know  from  it  that  I  believed  in 
God.  (Now,  here  I  forget  what  else  he  said,  except, 
in  the  course  of  his  talk,  that  Matter  was  indestructible 
and  uncreatable  by  Man  :  whence  was  it,  then  ?  It 
was  from  God,  and  altogether  subject  to  Him.  And 
that  is  all.) 

But  the  feeling  I  had  was  strong,  it  deepened 
while  the  interview  lasted,  and  it  was  this :  that 
somehow,  as  it  was  my  first,  so  it  would  be  my  last 
visit  to  the  vicarage ;  that  the  blessed  hope  I  had 
sought  was  not  to  be  found  there ;  that  the  vicar 
was  a  good  man  and  wise,  but  could  not  help  me, 
could  not  give  me  any  peace  or  certitude,  because  all 
things  were  now  falling  asunder ;  that  I  had  even 
before  known  this  and  striven  against  it  and  refused 
to  believe  it ;  and  that  this  visit  had  only  shown  me 
again,  and  now  with  unmistakable  plainness,  what  I 
had  already  thought,  or  rather  seen,  which  was,  that 
all  was  adrift,  all  Uke  kaleidoscopic  pieces  shifting 
into  new  combinations,  and  that  the  most  pathetic 
of  tasks  was  the  attempt  in  imagination  to  replace 
them. 

For  he  had  sanctioned  as  support  the  admission 
of   spirit,    of    intuition,   into   the   inquiry.     He  had 
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permitted,  Protestant  since  he  was,  the  heart,  the  indi- 
vidual sentiment,  as  free  and  powerful  agent.  Not 
alone  on  the  historical  evidence  of  a  text,  but  upon 
the  light  of  all  texts  concentred  on  that  one  through 
the  heart,  was  the  verdict  to  be  given.  But  such  a 
lens  excludes  no  light  from  any  quarter — or  say  rather, 
is  itself  a  light,  from  the  Parent  of  lights.  Therefore 
the  case  was  again  that  of  the  magician  who  desired 
water  to  drink  in  his  need,  and  commanded  a  spirit 
thereto,  but  knew  not  the  spell  to  stop  him,  and  so 
was  floated  away  with  his  paraphernalia  on  uncon- 
trollable inundations. 

Again,  it  had  been  put  to  me  by  others  as  if  the 
human  need  or  craving  for  a  revelation  were  supplied 
by  the  dogmas  of  the  Atonement  and  the  Incarnation 
and  thus  proved  them  true.  I  could  admit  at  once 
the  craving,  and  that  it  was  perennial,  patent,  but 
saw  that  on  that  very  account  it  might  well  have 
been  the  human  cause  of  the  doctrines.  In  my  early 
days  the  stress  used  to  be  on  the  Atonement.  The 
subtle  withdrawal  of  ecclesiastical  emphasis  from 
that  difficult  doctrine,  and  its  corresponding  accumu- 
lation on  the  other,  to  suit  the  modern  needs  of  clerical 
apologists  environed  with  new  fashions  in  thought, 
had  hardly  then  begun  ;  but  to  me  both  theories  were 
doubtful.  I  could  in  some  sort  understand  and  feel 
most  of  Jesus'  words,  but  in  no  sort  the  dogmas. 
The  very  craving  had  perhaps  created  the  later 
doctrine  and  conditioned  its  literary  utterance.  The 
craving  did  not  prove  the  specific  doctrine.  It  proved 
itself — that  is,  the  need  for  some  true  definite  revela- 
tion, and  the  possibility  of  one.  And  this  revelation 
I  sometimes  thought  might  be,  that  God  was  a  Person  ; 
though  how  to  frame  or  form  this  aright  I  could  not 

I  2 
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tell.  But  the  immediate  revelation  to  me  was  only 
of  this  falling  asunder  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
of  a  chasm  opening,  filled  with  rolling  mists. 

But  of  all  that  such  a  revelation  as  this  implies  in 
the  Hfe  of  the  humblest  person  who  really  experiences 
it,  of  the  long  doubt  and  peril,  the  strange  expedients 
put  forth  by  the  spirit  to  meet  the  need,  and  all  the 
log-book  of  storm,  drift,  and  fog,  I  cannot  write — 
the  task  were  too  long  and  painful.  Too  often  this 
course  ends  in  wreck,  and  this  of  those  who  think  and 
feel  most,  whilst  the  unthinking  are  ashore  and  content. 
It  is  a  reflection — if  they  ever  really  reflected — for 
those  who  maintain  a  fixed  form  and  institution, 
whilst  all  life  changes  and  grows  by  its  very  being, 
that  they  may  httle  know  the  victims,  the  dark 
places  in  unknown  hearts,  the  negative  results,  honest 
yet  disastrous  secessions,  and  endless,  unexhibited 
life-tragedies  hidden  away  in  distant  scattered  quarters 
— fallen  asunder  indeed — whilst  the  triumphant  form, 
still  coherent  and  prosperous,  erects  itself,  irrefragable 
and  seemingly  eternal — when  only  the  human  soul  is 
eternal,  for  good  or  for  ill. 

Sure  enough,  that  of  '  falling  asunder '  was  well  ful- 
filled in  one  outward  sense  with  me — for  never  in  my 
life  was  such  rapid  change  in  externals  as  happened 
then.  In  a  few  years  such  friends  of  my  youth  as  I 
had  all  fell  away,  there  were  removals  of  all  familiar 
faces  about  the  streets  of  home,  disappearances  of 
landmarks,  the  very  houses  of  people  most  cherished 
from  childish  memories  and  associations  were  pulled 
down  for  new  streets  and  railways,  my  own  life  was 
dragged  into  vortexes  of  change  and  struggle,  and  all 
as  if  by  some  rapid  selective  destiny  that  would  leave 
none  and  nothing  to  me  but  one  East  Londoner — of 
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whom  I  speak  later — my  best  friend,  the  companion 
of  my  life.  But  her — my  wife — I  had  not  then  met. 
She  it  was  who,  in  the  saving  simplicity  of  her 
nature,  taught  me  years  afterwards  infinitely  more 
than  the  greatest  scholar  could  have  done.  In  her 
little  library  were  such  old-time  simple  books  as  *  The 
Lamplighter  '  and  '  The  Wide,  Wide  World,'  of  which 
the  titles  became  poems  to  me,  because  they  were 
poems  to  her.  She  knew  little  scraps  of  school-verses 
and  would  sometimes  say  them  to  me,  if  not  urged  ; 
but  I  knew  they  must  be  waited  for  like  the  butterfly. 
One  was  of  a  poor  housewife  who  attended  patiently 
on  her  husband.  He  was  a  workman,  seemingly  not 
a  perfect  character,  but  assisted  towards  the  paths  of 
piety  by  his  wife.     Says  she  to  him  : 

'  I  've  mended-up  your  bits  of  things  ; 
It  isn't  much  you  have  to  wear. 
Keep  as  decent  as  you  can, 
And  don't  neglect  the  House  of  Prayer.* 

This,  I  suppose,  was  said  by  the  woman  in  the 
poem  when  she  was  dying,  as  her  best  legacy ;  very 
pathetic  and  beautiful,  especially  in  her  calling  a 
church  the  House  of  Prayer,  which  seems  a  better 
description  than  House  of  God.  For  House  of  God, 
as  implying  the  belonging  of  a  person,  rather  excludes 
other  places,  and  brings  in  the  old  thesis  of  sacerdotal- 
ism ;  whereas  there  is  no  exclusive  impHcation  in  the 
other  phrase,  but  what  is  suggested  is  merely  a  place 
where  common  worship  may  be  held,  or  for  its  quiet 
the  devotion  of  individuals,  and  these  things  not  of 
necessity,  but  of  convenience. 

But  a  thousand  times  the  verse  came  (long  after) 
as  itself,  in  every  word  of  it,  a  spiritual  symbol, 
charged  with  deepest  universal  meaning.     As  such, 
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please  think  of  it,  and  read  it  again.  It  is  the  message 
not  only  in  particular  given  to  me  and  taught  to  me 
by  the  one  who  taught  me  most,  yet  not  in  the  main 
directly,  but  it  contains  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
best  Gospel  to  be  set  before  this  dark  age  by  the  best 
teachers,  whether  poor  women  or  profound  philoso- 
phers ;  hinting  the  mending  of  our  spiritual  garments, 
the  ancient  and  perennial  Religion  which  issues  in 
whatever  becomes  or  befits  a  man,  and  a  Church 
unseen.  If  but  anyone  leaving  the  world  in  this 
age  could  say  to  it — '  I  've  mended  up  your  bits  of 
things  '  !    They  want  mending. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  lose  prayer. 

The  consequences  of  my  way  of  thinking  about 
the  miracles  inevitably  but  slowly  followed.  There 
was  no  sudden  revulsion,  or  sudden  conversion  of 
any  sort.  For  years  I  put  back  the  troublesome 
questions  of  Christian  dogma,  which  I  had  chosen 
the  miracles  to  test,  that  being  the  best  test  I  could 
find  ;  for,  of  course,  I  had  not  scholarship  enough  to 
enable  me  to  examine  texts  critically,  and  impose  any 
test  depending  wholly  on  historical  evidence,  and 
therefore  had  to  select  a  way  of  proving  or  disproving 
by  considerations  more  open  to  me.  The  result  was 
uncertain,  inclining  in  some  instances  to  a  negative ; 
and,  as  I  say,  I  put  back  the  whole  question  of  a  creed, 
by  main  force.  But  at  certain  times  I  resumed  it 
again,  as  if  to  see  '  how  it  had  been  getting  on '  in 
my  mind.  And  at  each  re-examination  of  the  whole 
Christian  theory  or  '  Scheme  of  Salvation  '  as  put 
forth  with  various  modifications  in  churches  and 
chapels  and  at  street-corners,  I  found  it  increasingly 
unintelligible.  I  do  not  mean  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  Jesus.     That,  save  for  some  words  that  seem  put 
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in,  is  all  heart  and  head.  I  do  not  mean  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which,  thanks  to  my  real  teachers, 
has  continually  expanded  into  new  infinities  to  me 
ever  since  I  first  read  it.  I  mean  the  Pauline  dogma 
and  all  its  subsequent  elaborations.  I  had  nothing 
with  these  words.  They  appeared  to  me  nonsense, 
in  sublime  terms.  I  could  not,  and  I  cannot,  for  the 
most  part,  make  anything  at  all  of  them.  As  for 
Paul,i  or  rather  the  writings  passing  under  that  name, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  Plan  of  Salvation  were 
indeed  true,  and  indeed  the  method  which  the  bene- 
ficent Author  of  our  being  had  devised  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  human  race,  then  for  the  hterary  expression 
of  such  a  theme  surely  the  splendour  of  an  Ezekiel, 
the  grandeur  of  a  psalmist  David,  the  heroic  dignity 
of  a  John  Milton,  were  proper ;  and  as  well  to  be 
understood,  as  those  writers  are,  by  common  folk. 
But,  instead,  we  were  presented  with  a  juggle  of 
antitheses,  curiously  stamped  with  some  evidently 
local  and  temporary  style,  the  fashion  of  I  know  not 
what  bygone  coterie.  Many  times  I  tried  to  think 
it  great,  because  it  had  been  dinned  into  me  as  an 
awful  duty  that  I  should  so  think  it ;  and  in  some  parts 
it  appeared  really  to  have  merit  and  even  a  few  points 
of  sublimity,  but  generally  not  to  be  on  a  level  with 
the  unique  theme.  At  last  I  reflected  that  expres- 
sional  antithesis  is  always  the  old  age  and  death 
of  poetry.  Contrast  Shakspere's  Oration  of  Marc 
Antony  with  his  clever  parody,  the  Speech  of  Brutus  ; 
or  Shakspere  himself  with  Pope — though  Pope  is  no 
mean  writer,  but  a  great  one  ;  and  there — I  thought 
— is   the    difference    between    the    Gospels    and    the 

^  But,  doubtless,  Paul  does  not  really  assert  one  tithe  of  the 
nonsense  taught  by  the  churches  in  his  name. 
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Epistles.  It  is  the  antithesis  in  inner  thought  that  makes 
poetry ;  but  both  the  infantile  and  the  senile  poetic 
expression  are  encumbered  with  the  antithesis  in 
outer  thought  and  word.  Poetry  tells  us  that  the  sun 
rises.  The  decadence  of  poetry  also  tells  us  that  the  sun 
rises,  but  insists  that  it  really  does  rise,  and  that  the 
earth  stands  still.  Poetry  tells  us  that  Man  fell.  The 
decadence  of  Poetry  insists  on  the  Fall  of  Adam,  and 
the  subsequent  device  for  Man's  Redemption.  In 
each  case  the  utterance  of  Poetry  is  all  we  want. 
Men,  indeed,  individually  and  nationally  are  often 
fallen  ;  but  aboriginally  Man  arose.  It  was  his  very 
arising  that  made  him  accuse  himself  of  sin,  which 
else  he  had  not  known  as  sin.  He  thought  he  fell, 
because  he  arose.  But  now,  when  Paul  teaches  us 
that  he  really  did  aboriginally  fall,  we  know  better. 
We  see  that  Paul — and  this  is  characteristic  of  many 
decadent  interpretations — has  treated  the  eternal  fact 
as  an  historical  fact.  Man  falls  every  day — if  you 
will — and  needs  Christ  every  day.  The  generalisation 
about  the  race  is  illusion,  the  material  of  a  sounding 
antithesis.  But  it  is  not  harmless  illusion.  It  has 
concealed  a  truth.  What  is  that  truth  ?  It  is  some- 
thing about  the  greatness  of  Man  and  his  power  from 
God,  but  what  it  is  can  hardly  be  thought  in  an 
irreverent  generation  that  seems  to  behe  it. — In 
some  such  way  as  this,  at  all  events,  I  speculated, 
wondering  sometimes  at  the  strange  uniformity  of 
acceptance  around  me,  until  I  found  that,  whereas 
I  could  not  accept  because  I  thought,  many  could 
accept  because  they  had  not  thought,  and  others 
could  accept  for  obvious  professional  reasons. 

But  the  vicar  came  honestly  by  his  creed.     Bom  in 
an  age  when  such  views  as  he  held  were  still  defensible, 
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entering  the  Church  still  in  that  age  and  devoting 
exceptional  spiritual  and  intellectual  faculties  uncon- 
sciously to  the  task  of  confirming  what  he  found 
presented,  he  was  able  to  form  some  apparently 
coherent  system  of  thought  that  could  still  in  his  mind 
maintain  itself  as  conceivably  better  than  the  many 
mutually  conflicting  and  self-conflicting  theories  en- 
vironing it,  or  successively  thrown  up  by  new  com- 
binations and  discoveries  around  it.  In  such  cases 
the  will  is  judge.  The  fruits,  too,  of  every  creed  are 
usually  admitted  in  evidence.  Where  it  is  still  possible 
for  heroic  lives  to  be  Uved,  under  any  form  of  behef, 
it  is  possible  to  point  to  their  number  and  value 
as  witnesses  for  the  defence ;  and  even  the  spectacle 
of  those  who,  falling  astray  from  ordered  worship  or 
forms,  moreover  plunge  into  the  gross  and  obvious 
moral  disorders,  may  be  adduced  as  a  sort  of  proof 
(rather  indeed  by  hardihood  than  by  logic)  of  the 
truth  of  ecclesiastic  dogma.  Some  such  considerations 
were  doubtless  deep  in  the  vicar's  mind.  He  beUeved 
his  creed,  and  whatever  small  compromise  had  re- 
mained, like  cinder  in  weld  iron,  during  the  process  of 
the  formation  of  beUef  (leading  doubtless  to  results 
not  small,  but  everywhere  incalculable  though  not 
everywhere  visible),  yet  those  only  can  rightly  condemn 
who  are  without  sin  in  this  kind.  Far  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  paid  'clergy,' who  openly  or  secretly  abandon 
any  of  the  articles  of  their  declared  and  imposed  creed 
— as  the  Virgin  Birth  (truly  itself  a  typical  case  of 
the  unspiritual  '  miracle,'  now  known  as  fictitious, 
and  its  origin  in  taste  and  thought  known  to  all  who 
can  still  see).  Such  abandonment  implies  secession — 
to  an  honest  man.  And  the  open  sort  of  abandon- 
ment secures  not  the  coveted  colouring  of  honesty,  but 
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in  effect  merely  publishes  the  crime ;  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  ceases  to  be  fraudulent  casuistry  becomes 
the  more  ordinary  obtaining  of  money  under  false 
pretences.  Of  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  surely  the 
ancient  text  is  true — *  Woe  be  to  the  pastors  that 
destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep.' 

It  is  easy  and  common  to  say  that  they  who  regard 
matters  as  I  did  are  looking  too  closely  at  the  evil 
and  omitting  the  balance  of  good.  But  in  Religion 
no  compromise  is  possible,  nor  can  we  with  our  know- 
ledge strike  any  balance.  One  thing  we  may  know 
for  certainty — that  the  essence  of  Religion  is  candour, 
its  life  is  conviction.  Once  admit  expediency  to  justify 
the  sweetest  sentiment,  the  finest-seeming  arrange- 
ment, and  the  prime  enemy  has  gained  entrance  into 
the  citadel  itself.  Thereafter  we  may  have  all  sorts 
of  beautiful  developments  (suspiciously  growing  in 
complexity,  increasingly  lacking  in  something,  as  if 
we  should  wander  down  a  great  garden  that  was 
increasingly  luxuriant,  and  then  intertangled  and 
weedy,  and  at  least  should  find  no  friend  near) — but 
we  have  lost  Religion,  and  gained  only  a  substitute. 
The  path  will  appear  natural  at  each  step,  because, 
of  course,  the  process  is  in  living  fibre,  with  its  innumer- 
able living  adaptations  ;  but  it  is  the  process,  neverthe- 
less, of  disease,  and  the  end  of  it  is  death — the  death, 
not  only  of  Religion,  but  of  the  faculty  and  possibility 
of  Religion,  as  may  well  be  seen  from  the  antecedent 
history  of  every  Agnostic  individual  or  faithless 
nation. 

As  for  the  Bible  miracles,  I  can  sweep  them  all  by, 
now.  I  do  not  need  them.  I  know  that  in  Life  itself 
all  the  high  things  remain.  I  sympathise  with  the 
miracle  writers,  oft  inartistic  historians  of  the  divine 
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appearances.  If  I  find  fault,  it  is  that  too  many  Bible 
miracles  are  not  miraculous  enough,  and  fall  short  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  as  it  falls  short  of  Nature  and  Life. 
Beautiful  and  credible  are  the  heahng  miracles  of 
Jesus,  great  and  conceivable  the  destined  fording  by 
Moses.  But  Balaam's  ass  and  the  floating  axe  are 
trifles,  too  Uttle  to  be  hkely.  If  Aladdin  flings-up 
his  palace  to  the  sky  in  a  night,  our  joy  is  that  this  is 
a  tempered  medium  to  the  palaces  that  we  all  see  there 
every  night,  too  great  to  be  credible,  too  plain  to  be 
incredible.  Personality,  Destiny,  all  that  gathers 
round  the  word  Psyche — these  imply  endless  miracles 
that  scribes  render  as  mere  tricks.  Sometimes  we 
see  through  their  misunderstandings,  and  behold  with 
awe  the  real  Miracle,  which  they  saw  but  as  popular 
Magic.  So,  too,  I  now  know  that  in  the  whole  Bible 
all  the  high  and  essential  things  remain.  People  now 
found  dogmas  on  texts,  ignoring  that  aforetime  people 
founded  those  texts  on  dogmas.  People  say,  *  Remove 
our  texts,  and  how  will  you  explain  the  problem  of 
Life  ? '  But  the  texts  were  somebody's  attempt, 
and  it  is  nobler  to  sit  with  our  universal  enigma 
unsolved,  than  to  be  an  ignorant  assenter  to  even  the 
inspiration  of  another. 


One  bright  weekday,  many  years  later,  I  visited, 
not  the  old  vicar's  church,  but  Shoreditch  Church, 
which  by  a  good  custom  is  left  open  for  certain  weekday 
hours  when  there  is  no  service.  I  wished,  perhaps 
with  some  excusable  little  pride,  to  show  my  wife  the 
slight  record  of  our  family  that  remains  there  inside 
the  porch ;  and  having  pointed  to  this,  I  entered  the 
church  with  her.     No  one  else  was  within.     There, 
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set  in  pews,  were  the  long  churchwarden-staves, 
tipped  with  brass  (one  of  which  aforetime  my  father, 
with  characteristic  destructive  irreverence  for  the 
official  forms  that  some  of  his  colleagues  maintained 
so  pompously,  had  balanced  on  his  chin  at  a  parish 
meeting  in  Shoreditch  Town  Hall,  laughing  in  treble, 
and  exploding  the  solemn  conclave  ;  the  symbol  there 
can  never  be  worshipped  as  before).  Bright  sunbeams 
lit  the  ancient  monuments,  and  I  went  round  the  church 
to  inspect.  She  did  not  follow.  Presently  I  came  upon 
the  memorial  at  the  end  of  the  wall  on  the  right  as  you 
go  in,  a  sepulchral  carving  of  skulls  and  bones  in  the 
sinister  taste  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  and  I  called 
to  her  to  see  this  lugubrious  thing,  Death  in  the  Church, 
for  I  thought  aloud  before  her,  and  usually  uttered 
instantly  what  occurred  to  me.  But  she  answered  not. 
I  turned  round  to  call  again  to  her,  and  then  perceived 
the  reason  of  her  silence.  Wiser  than  myself,  she  was 
kneeUng  in  prayer. 

I  sometimes  thought  that  if  churches  would 
abolish  all  their  articles,  substituting  for  them  (if  any 
material  for  subscription  were  wanted)  merely  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  if 
they  would  try  to  carry  out  such  a  religion  as  would 
be  thereby  implied,  instead  of  talking  about  it ;  and 
if  it  should  also  be  made  law  that  none  should  be  paid 
for  preaching  or  for  being  a  spiritual  pastor  ;  then  how 
gladly  would  poor  men  like  myself  belong  to  such 
churches,  and  if  necessary  go  to  prison  for  them. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ELOCUTION 

*  Children  who  play  with  the  fire,  and  poets  who  cherish 
the  emotions,  are  ahke  in  perilous  ignorance.' — Wisdom  of  the 
East. 

On  the  appointed  day  No.  5  Diomeda  Square  again 
received  me.  This  time  I  was  shown,  not  into  the 
large  salle  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  but  into  a  smaller 
room  on  the  left,  wherein  alone  for  a  space  I  sat  down, 
and  began  to  observe,  with  usual  restless  keenness, 
all  surrounding  objects. 

But  here  it  was  curious  that  there  was  no  garish 
or  proud  challenge  in  the  hangings  or  accessories. 
There  were  indeed  rich  and  heavy  tapestries,  but  they 
were  sombre  and  almost  patternless.  Though  it  was 
Summer,  some  of  these  tapestries  as  curtains  largely 
hid  the  window. 

There  was,  however,  one  object  in  the  room  which 
at  once  arrested  and  held  my  looks.  It  was  a  picture, 
the  Uke  of  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  nor  have  seen 
since.  Often  enough  I  have  wondered  what  gallery  or 
mansion  may  now  contain  it — for  Venice  House  to-day 
exists  not,  and  the  fate  of  this  amazing  work,  amid 
the  sweeping  changes  of  things  which  since  occurred, 
has  been  concealed  from  me.  Once,  and  once  only  I 
saw  it,  nor  then  did  I  know  anything  of  the  Venetian 
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School.  It  was  only  in  after  years  that  I  suspected 
who  was  the  painter,  and  my  suspicion  grows  with 
such  investigation  as  I  am  able  to  make,  of  the  art 
of  TINTORET. 

This  picture  represented  Jacob's  Ladder,  but  even 
from  the  first  glance  it  struck  rather  by  glory  and 
audacity  of  colouring  and  figuring  than  by  any  story, 
though  this  very  limitation  was  the  base  of  its  fascin- 
ating appeal.  It  was  primarily  something  to  be  seen, 
and  something  worth  the  sight.  The  whole  scheme 
was  bold  to  temerity.  The  earth-plane  upon  which 
Jacob  lay  was  almost  perpendicular  with  the  plane  of 
the  canvas,  and  actually  inclined  downwards  from  it. 
The  boulders  of  Padan  Aram,  its  sands  and  dim  distant 
palm-tops,  were  swathed  in  night ;  the  moon  and  seven 
stars  but  a  few  inches  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  great 
tablet.  Rock-pillared  Jacob  on  his  desert  blanket, 
hardly  visible  as  to  the  covered  limbs  in  darkness, 
slumbered  beside  statuesque  kneeling  dromedaries, 
whose  grim  heads  and  knees  alone  appeared  by  points 
of  grey. 

But  from  the  upper  fringe  of  the  striped  blanket, 
calling  it  into  the  prophecy  of  gold,  and  from  the 
uncertain  shadows  and  latent  objects  of  endless 
unknown  dread  on  the  plain,  arose,  by  gradations, 
that  marvellous  scheme  of  light,  veering  and  flashing 
through  all  tints,  all  iridescences — that  ascended 
to  the  uppermost  limits,  to  the  very  crystalline 
amethyst  of  the  sun  itself.  The  Ladder  was  no  artisan 
ladder.  Its  interpretation  as  soaring  whorl  and  vortex, 
entirely  new  to  me,  held  with  the  revelation  of  genius, 
and  recalled  Ezekiel  and  Swedenborg.  For  the  ascent 
(and  descent)  was  a  spiral  sweep  of  bending  and 
swaying  figures,  altogether  devoid  of  stiff  or  statuesque 
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poise,  and  moving  upwards  or  downwards  with  so 
perfect  a  freedom  and  a  life  so  calmly  and  absolutely 
organised  that  I  said  to  myself :  *  This  indeed  must 
be  the  way  in  which  spirits  move,  this  indeed  is  no 
invention,  but  a  report,  an  experience/ 

As  I  looked  more  closely  I  perceived  that  this 
luminous  whorl  or  vortex — inclined  as  it  ascended, 
according  to  the  bold  perspective  of  the  artist,  away 
from  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  thus  putting  the 
spectator  towards  the  sleeper's  point  of  view — was  a 
spiral  of  spirals,  the  thread  and  general  course  of  the 
main  movement  being  enwound  with  lesser  whirls, 
which  indeed  composed  it ;  and,  moreover,  the  whole 
larger  swerve  was  itself  the  segment  and  sway  of  a  still 
greater  uncompleted  curve  of  motion.  How  all  this 
was  managed,  with  what  skill  in  the  disposition  of 
endlessly  varied  figure,  pinion,  and  garment-fold 
and  in  the  combination  of  prismatic  hue  in  series 
between  the  polar  light  and  dark,  I  will  not  try  to  tell ; 
nor  could  I  ever  analyse  the  secret  of  that  Art  which 
had  successfully  dared  to  combine,  in  one  view,  Day 
and  Night. 

The  higher  figures,  lessened  by  the  perspective, 
were  sweeping  through  seas  of  clear,  compassionate 
hyaline.  Above  radiant  cloud-banks  they  tended  to 
be  lost  in  golden  haze  of  which  the  glow  was  reflected 
from  flights  of  birds,  bright-winged  as  the  doves  of  the 
Psalmist.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  polar  arrange- 
ment of  the  picture — suggested  already  by  sun  and 
moon,  by  desert  and  sky,  by  bird  and  beast — was 
visible  in  no  feature  more  remarkably  than  in  this  : 
that  as  the  spirits,  or  angels,  ascended,  so  did  their 
garments  become  more  and  more  diaphanous,  and  their 
bodies  invested  and  hidden  rather  with  the  element  of 
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light  itself,  until,  in  the  highest  reaches,  one  looke( 
for  (but  saw  only  its  faint  limnings)  the  heroic  Symbol 
the  naked  human  form  itself,  transfigured  by  the  awfu 
investiture  of  the  sun  ;  whilst  below,  after  I  had  notice( 
this  form  of  brightness,  I  perceived,  on  looking  dowi 
again  more  closely  at  the  recumbent  figure  of  Jacob 
that  that  figure  was  thickly  enwrapped,  like  a  cadave 
or  chrysalis ;  the  head,  the  body,  the  hmbs  as  if  ii 
cerements ;  the  face  alone  uncovered,  and  as  U 
expression  a  sealed  book — voiceless,  sightless,  latent 
as  the  dark  unnumbered  sand-grains,  the  dark  unnum 
bered  posterity  yet  to  wake.  In  all  this  was  indicated 
as  I  now  saw,  the  great  antithesis  and  the  grea 
atonement  (or  at-onement)  of  human  and  divine 
The  picture  was  lighted  from  above,  by  a  concealec 
window  or  opening  in  the  wall,  fitted  doubtless  with  i 
reflector. 

I  remember  an  odd  thought  that  took  me,  bein^ 
(as  I  thought)  alone  in  the  room,  a  thought  of  vertigo 
by  some  declivity,  that  I  might  now  destroy  this  price- 
less picture — what  hindered  ?  The  bare  possibility— 
and  impossibility — held  me,  in  mood  sufficiently 
unwise,  when  I  looked  round,  and  my  pupil  had 
entered  the  room. 

'  You  like  pictures,  then,  Mr.  Lawler  ?  * 

I  praised  the  work  before  me. 

'  It  is  an  heirloom,'  she  said,  '  and  considered  oi 
great  value.     But  you  have  not  seen  the  other.' 

Advancing  to  the  right  side  of  the  window,  she 
withdrew  the  small  curtain,  on  its  little  clinking  rings^ 
of  a  picture  famiUar  to  me  from  its  original  in  the 
National  Gallery — Leonardo  Loredano,  the  great  Doge, 
carrying  the  State  in  every  lineament,  and  oddly 
suggesting  a  galley-prow.     Represented  handless,  this 
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majestic  figure  better  supports  the  idea  of  the  State 
head,  the  governor  of  multitudes  of  hands  ;  intellect 
calm,  inflexible,  regnant. 

'  This  I  admire  more,  Mr.  Lawler.' 

'  It  is  the  image  of  a  man.  But  pardon  me — I  was 
going  to  put  a  question  to  you.* 

'  Yes  ?  ' 

'  No — I  think  I  must  not  put  it.' 

I  moved  towards  the  door  in  some  confusion, 
saying,  '  Let  us  go  to  the  library  and  begin  the 
lesson.' 

*  Please  tell  me  your  question.' 

'  It  would  be  wrong  to  ask  it.  It  was  a  personal 
question  '  (more  blundering). 

'  Then  ask  it  at  once,  please.' 

This  sudden  turn,  so  unlike  what  I  had  thought 
of  women,  flung  me  to  compliance  desperate  and 
complete. 

'  It  was  this  :  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  family 
likeness  you  resembled  the  Doge.  I  have  wondered 
about  you.     Are  you  of  Venetian  blood  ?  ' 

Miss  Lorine  smiled.  '  Yes.  Our  descent  is  from 
Venice,  though  I  am  partly  English.'  She  seemed  to 
think  a  Httle,  and  then  continued — '  I  am  not  at  all 
offended  at  the  question.' 

We  moved  towards  the  Hbrary  through  a  gallery 
hung  with  prints.  Two  domestics  passed — one  of 
whom  I  was  sure  eyed  me  with  much  curiosity,  although 
I  was  looking  away. 

The  aunt  was  asleep  over  Berlin  wool  in  her  chair. 
I  began  the  lesson,  trembling  at  first  with  nervousness. 

*  You  will  observe.  Miss  Lorine,  that  with  regard  to 
Edward  II,  the  characters,  conflicting  with  original 
force  from  the  very  beginning,  are  so  pronounced  that 
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there  is  little  room  left  for  the  development  of  character. 
As  in  the  critical  end  of  a  chess-game ' 

'  Pardon  me.  I  would  not  hear  of  Edward  II  any 
more.  I  have  read  it.  It 's  a  clever  play,  but  miser- 
able.    And  do  you  think  that  comments,  Mr.  Lawler, 

or  criticisms   on   that  record ?     But  I  will  read 

aloud  if  you  wish.'  Here  she  looked  at  the  sleeping 
aunt. 

'  Not  yet.  I  was  only  about  to  say  that  the  direct 
colloquial  expressions  of  Marlowe — *  My  little  boy/ 
*  I  will  have  you,'  &c. — are  the  strongest,  the  most — 
they  strike  with  instant  power ' 

'  But,  Mr.  Lawler,  I  said  I  would  read  aloud.'  Again 
she  looked  at  her  aunt. 

*  If  you  do,  you  will  wake  your  aunt.' 

She  rose  at  once,  and,  taking  Shelley's  poems  in  her 
hand,  motioned  me  to  follow.  A  full-length  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  now  appearing  oddly  as  a  door,  opened  at 
her  touch.  The  way  was  a  spiral  stair.  Up  we  went, 
perhaps  the  oddest  couple  in  the  then  Spitalfields,  in 
the  oddest  combination ;  in  diversity  of  confused 
mission  and  mutual  miscomprehension. 

There  were  several  landings  and  doors ;  but  the 
Lady  of  Venice  led  on  until  a  skyHght  opened  on  to 
the  leads  of  the  roof.  We  climbed  out,  and  there 
appeared  a  scene  of  enchantment  and  chimney-tops — 
the  upper  side  of  Spitalfields  on  a  Summer  evening. 

There  are  certain  spots  in  London  which  it  pleases 
me  to  think  of  as  geographical  oases  in  the  brick  desert, 
whereon  soft  rural  airs  breathe,  directly  conveyed 
from  the  fresher  planet-spaces  by  some  aerial  gulf 
stream ;  such  imagined  founts  I  was  wont  to  visit, 
in  order  to  breathe  the  purer  atmosphere,  scented 
haply  (so  I  dreamed)  with  hay  and  burnt  wood — for 
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pyres  of  green  branches  are  a  rural  offering.  I 
dreamed  thus  that  the  air  was  sweeter  in  Diomeda 
Square ;  certainly  on  this  roof  it  seemed  sweeter.  But 
the  leads  were  a  garden.  Olive  jars — such  as  those 
used  for  oil-shop  signs — were  flower- vases.  There 
were  myrtle,  aloes,  evergreen,  and  sunflowers,  and  a 
large  hly.  A  bower,  well  roofed,  had  been  constructed, 
like  a  httle  chalet,  beside  a  chimney-stack,  towards 
which  on  wheels,  I  conjectured,  it  could  be  moved  in 
cold  weather  for  warmth.  But  it  was  open  hke  a 
bower,  and  no  door  hid  its  bench  and  table  :  only  the 
young  Virginian  creeper,  box-rooted  and  venturesome 
enough.  On  the  little  table  were  books,  music,  and  a 
lute.  Water-colour  drawings  were  pinned  on  the 
walls,  whereon  also  was  something  like  a  metal  crucifix, 
but  what  it  was  I  could  not  clearly  see. 

I  looked  at  these  pretty  arrangements  and  at  the 
gold  sunset.  The  clock  of  Spitalfields  Church  struck 
its  two  notes,  for  quarter-past,  musically  like  those  of 
the  Hastings  Memorial  Clock  (which  also  was  familiar 
to  me),  yet  in  meaning  totally  unlike.  Time  Present 
and  Joy  were  the  Hastings  notes.  Those  of  Spital- 
fields were  Heaven,  Eternity,  Duty,  Warning,  Mystery. 
I  saw  the  beloved  dome  of  St.  Paul's  ;  but  from  it  I 
turned  to  the  plain  grey  spire  in  the  East,  and  I  said 
to  my  heart — '  There,  somewhere,  is  what  my  soul 
seeks ;  there  is  Gilead,  Beulah,  and  the  Gates  of  Day  ; 
there,  perhaps,  is  the  Lady  of  the  Star.'  But  how 
these  things  might  be,  I  did  not  in  the  least  know. 

We  sat  in  the  bower.  The  pupil  turned  the  pages 
of  Shelley  as  if  seeking  a  passage  appropriate  for 
recitation.  I  said  nothing.  At  length,  shutting  the 
book,  and  yet  not  turning  to  me,  she  reached  out  and 
took  a  httle  sunflower-head,  and  placed  it  upon  the 
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book,  and  began  to  talk,  every  now  and  then  as  she 
talked  turning  the  sunflower  over,  or  pulling  out  a 
petal,  or  smoothing  a  leaf,  with  fingers  that  might  have 
been  those  of  Melpomene. 

'  My  idea,  Mr.  Lawler,  or  thought,  in  learning 
Elocution,  was  to  be  educated  in  an  accomplishment 
often  neglected.  You  see,  I  care  little  for  the  run  of 
fashionable  life  and  accomplishments — the  dances, 
parties,  routs,  concerts,  West  End  receptions — for  you 
must  know,  strange  as  it  seems,  our  people  actually 
were  received  in  the  West  End,  and  I  have  friends 
there.  But  this  time,  or  season  of  things,  seems  to  me 
(I  know  not  why)  like  the  dregs.  I  am  tired  of  it  all — 
in  some  sense,  I  feel  above  it  all.  Only  those  who  have 
many  friends  know  what  it  is — to  have  few.' 

'  Miss  Lorine,  you  astonish  me.  I  always  thought 
your  life  was  a  happy  one.' 

'  It  is  happy — sometimes.' 

I  remained  silent,  and,  as  I  felt  my  hands  tremble, 
I  clenched  them  and  hid  them  together  under  the 
table. 

*  Now  what  is  life  to  you  ?  '  she  continued.  '  There 
beneath  our  feet  lies  the  great  London,  and  we  hear  the 
murmur  of  it.  I  often  sit  here,  and  paint  and  draw, 
and  scribble  a  verse  or  two,  I  confess.  But  to  what  end 
is  all  this  ?  Who  was  it  that  said  he  knew  nothing  of 
playing  musical  instruments,  but  yet  could  make  a 
great  State  ?  Themistocles  ?  That  is  the  true  Poetry. 
Now  those  men,  those  statesmen,  whom  we  hear  of 
to-day,  are  but  playing  a  child's  game,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  in  a  narrow  groove.  Here  below  is  this  city, 
and  this  nation,  of  human  beings  to  whom  you  can  give 
new  ideas,  whom  you  can  arrange  in  new  combinations  ; 
here  below  is  this  State  that  you  can  deliver  from  its 
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petty  narrowness  and  its  decay — for  it  is  decaying, 
despite  all  the  appearances  of  its  wealth.  And  will 
you  not  attempt  it  ?  ' 

'  Who  ?     I  ?  ' 

'  Why  could  you  not  ?  If  you  can  make  a  school- 
room of  people  excited  about  Caesar  "  dead  and  turned 
to  clay,"  what  could  you  not  do  if  you  were  in  earnest, 
and  with  a  theme  of  earnest  ?  What  is  wanting  to 
you  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Lorine,  you  are  kind.  But  the  government 
of  this  country  is,  as  you  say,  in  narrow  grooves,  and 
the  leaders  are  either  those  who  belong  to  a  few  rich 
families,  or  those  who  consent  to  flatter  the  people 
and  play  the  child's  game  of  politics,  to  which  I  will 
never  be  a  party. ' 

'  And  pray  who  asked  you  to  ?  Is  there  no  other 
way  ?  ' 

'  Well,  the  game  of  poUtics,  however  played, 
requires  money  to  play  it  with.    I  have  none,  and ' 

*  Money.  Now  listen.  Do  you  know  what  my 
father  taught  me,  from  his  father  ?  It  was  this : 
The  world  is  full  of  money.     It  is  glutted  with  money.' 

I  smiled  :  '  It  is  not  difficult — for  some — to  say 
that.' 

She  flung  the  sunflower  over  the  roof,  to  some  lower 
leads. 

'  Listen.  It  is  not  want  of  money  that  stops  any 
great  enterprise.  In  adversity,  in  deepest  poverty, 
reahse  that  the  world  is  full  of  money,  and  money  will 
come  to  you — and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  realise 
what  a  curse,  how  bitter  a  curse  it  is  !  Yes,  it  is  dust 
in  the  balance,  compared  with — that  sun.' 

Sehna  here  rose  to  her  feet  and  pointed  to  the 
glowing  Occident,  certainly  in  a  dramatic  way,  and  yet 
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as  if  part  of  the  element  of  that  sunset.  After  she  had 
done  this,  she  turned  a  httle  to  look  at  the  crucifix 
(as  I  thought  it)  and  then  sat  down,  and  covered 
her  face  a  moment  and  said  :  '  But  our  lesson-time 
is  nearly  ended.' 

Her  restraint,  as  of  regnant  mind  and  capable 
conduct,  so  noticeable  in  our  first  meetings,  was 
disappearing.  It  was  like  the  stirring  of  clouds,  with 
responsive  dust-eddies. 

Never  at  any  period  in  my  life  was  I  so  bungling  a 
psychologist.  Referring  to  the  metal  cross,  I  said : 
'  Are  you  a  Roman  Catholic  ? ' 

She  started  up  coldly  :  *  I  am  a  Venetian.  The 
State  should  dominate  that  church  and  all  churches. 
I  seek  not  to  found  and  build  on  the  seeds  of  decay. 
But  you — I  have  been  asking — about  you  ?  ' 

'  I  think  our  lesson-time  is  concluded.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  yes.  But  there  was  a  question  I  put  to 
you  last  time  about  the  metals,  and  you  have  not 
answered  it.  There  was  the  sequence,  from  blue  to 
steel,  from  steel  to  amethyst ;  and  then  from  red  to 
copper,  and  to  ruby,  and  so  on.  Now,  what  is  the 
poetic  meaning  of  the  gem,  above  the  metal  and  the 
colour  ?  Can  you  not  divine  it  ?  Can  you  not  see 
that  the  common  hfe  is  the  colour,  and  (I  put  it  crudely, 
for  I  am  no  poetess)  affluence  is  the  metallic  shine — but 
what  is  the  gem  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  conceive  what  it  is.' 

'  And  our  lesson  is  ended  ?  *  She  smiled — not 
contemptuously  at  all,  but  sadly  and  keenly. 

*  I  think  so.' 

'  But  you  have  not  answered  me.'  Then  very 
quietly — *  You  have  not  answered  me.'  (What  a  sad, 
deUcate  echo,  a  cadence  of  infinities.) 
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There  was  a  pause.  I  remembered  suddenly  a 
Winter's  night  when  our  shop-bell  was  broken,  and  the 
place  being  shut,  late  customers  and  callers  had  to 
knock — I  think,  said  my  father  (who  was  in  the  ware- 
house) ,  /  think  somebody  is  knocking  at  the  door.  ...  I 
heard  a  noise.  ...  It  is  nothing,  sir,  said  the  shopman. 
.  .  .  Yes,  it  is  a  knock,  said  my  father — It  is  some  one 
knocking  at  my  door. 

'  If  our  lesson  is  ended,  Mr.  Lawler — and  maybe 
it  is  our  last,  although  we  have  had  no  elocution  this 
evening — yet,  if  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  say  in 
conclusion,  I  have  time — to  listen.' 

Her  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper.  The  sunset 
touched  the  dark  red  hair  into  its  likeness.  The  dark 
eyes  flashed. 

(Yes,  it  is  a  knock,  said  my  father,  at  my  door.  The 
symbolic  knife — I  was  too  remote  for  that — would  it 
have  been  offered  ?     That  mattered  not.) 

*  Miss  Lorine,  I  cannot.  That  is,  I  am  in  love  with 
— the  Lady  of  the  Star.' 

*  With  whom  ?  And  are  you  in  love  ?  (Her  voice 
was  almost  inaudible — the  distant  cooing  of  a  dove.) 

'  With  a  dream,  an  abstraction.  You  will  say  it 
is  unwise,  perhaps ' 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Then  the  lady  spoke,  holding  something  with 
finger  and  thumb  : 

'  Look — this  ring — see,  it  is  a  ruby  ring.  ...  It 
fits  me.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  made  for  me.  ...  It  is 
quite  new.  ...  A  ruby  signifies,  they  say.  Love.  .  .  . 
Accept  this  ring  as  a  gift  from  your  unworthy  pupil 
at  the  end  of  the  lessons ' 

*  Miss  Lorine,  pardon  me.  I  now  see  all.  May — 
may  Heaven  bless  you  ;   and  help  me  as  I  shall  guard 
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the  secrecy  of  your  generous  words  until  death  breaks 
the  pledge  and  seal.  But  this  that  you  mean  can  never 
be.  Unless  some  divinity  attend  a  marriage-union 
it  is  nought ;  and  on  my  part  .  .  .  there  is  no  star 
.  .  .  except  respect  and  friendship  in  my  mind.  ...  I 
must  not  take  the  ring.' 

She  swayed  with  dizzy  impatience.  '  I  am  not 
understanding  you.' 

'  And  yet  I  speak  plainly.' 

She  started  up,  flinging  her  hand  aloft  like  a  maenad. 
(I  said  to  myself,  afterwards,  I  will  believe  henceforth 
the  incredible  gesture  of  romantic  opera.)  The  next 
moment  her  foot  stamped  the  ring  fiat. 

*  Sink,  then,'  she  cried,  '  with  your  Chattertons 
and  Marlowes  !  You  feel  and  know  nothing,  and  you 
fling  aside — what  ? — wretched  rubies  ? — what  ?  Look, 
look — at  the  sun  !  ' 

I  admit  I  was  frightened  at  the  suddenness  of  this, 
and  at  the  new  voice  in  which  it  was  uttered.  She 
strode  to  the  bower  like  a  being  possessed,  and  tore 
down  the  thing  that  I  had  thought  a  crucifix.  But  I 
now  saw  with  horror  that  it  was  a  poniard,  or  stiletto  ; 
she  held  it  in  her  hand  as  with  some  desperate  intent, 
staggering  with  it  away  as  I  would  have  flung  myself 
on  her — for  I  affirm  that  at  this  moment  I  suddenly 
found  myself  capable  enough — when — it  was  again 
all  like  a  play,  as  before  in  this  strange  house — we  both 
looked  towards  the  opening  through  which  we  had 
ascended  to  the  roof,  and  there,  as  if  prompter  to  this 
singular  drama,  the  old  aunt  appeared,  or  rather  her 
head,  with  frilled  cap  and  corkscrew  curls  :  grotesque 
and  beneficent  interruption.  The  aunt's  head  was 
visible  just  above  the  leads — the  opened  penthouse 
of  the  skylight  being  behind  her — and  she  saw  the  whole 
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scene.  There  was  Selina  on  one  side  of  the  leads, 
waving  the  dagger ;  there  was  I  on  the  other,  a  book 
still  in  my  hand,  and  the  arbour  and  chimneys  at  the 
back. 

The  Spitalfields  chime  struck  three-quarters. 

*  0,  Selina,'  said  the  aunt,  in  her  drawling  voice, 
*  you  do  get  so  excited  with  your  play-acting,  my  dear. 
Mr.  Lawler,  my  niece  is  a  high-strung  girl,  you  know, 
and  you  must  not  set  her  these  difficult  pieces.  Why, 
you  look  quite  pale  yourself,  sir.  Won't  you  please  to 
come  down,  now,  both  of  you,  and  partake  of  a  httle 
refreshment  ?  ' 

The  dear  old  lady  bobbed  her  invitation.  Strong  is 
obtuse  sanity.  A  cup  of  cold  water  quells  an  ebullient 
cauldron.  We  stood  Hke  stocks — I  for  my  part  largely 
by  reason  of  some  disciplined  habit  of  histrionics. 

'  I  thank  you,'  I  replied,  firmly.  *  The  lessons  are 
concluded.' 

'  Ended,'  cried  SeUna,  with  a  hysterical  gulp, 
addressing  her  aunt  and  the  orb  of  the  world  ;  '  O  yes, 
quite  ended.  Go  down  at  once.  I  will  join  you.  Go 
down,  I  say.' 

With  reluctant  and  now  somewhat  inquisitive 
obedience  the  old  lady  disappeared. 

The  Lady  of  Venice  sank  to  a  chair,  deliberately 
dropped  the  stiletto,  and  glared  at  me  with  the  front  of 
Medusa.  I  say  of  Medusa,  because  not  only  was  it 
really  a  look  of  hatred,  but  it  turned  me  to  stone — I 
could  but  reply  with  silent  impassivity — neither  more 
nor  less  was  then  possible  to  me.  Suddenly  I  saw  her 
eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  from  one  eye — the  right — 
a  rill  of  tears  darted  to  her  cheek.  She  plucked  a 
handkerchief  from  her  bosom,  buried  her  face,  and  her 
whole  body  was  convulsed  in  a  trembling  wave. 
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I  moved  towards  her.  Though  not  seeing  me,  she 
divined  my  approach.  She  stood  suddenly  erect, 
swaying,  and  the  chair  fell  back.  Her  eyes  were  red 
but  dry  now,  and  her  look  like  ice.  Not  deigning  to 
notice  me,  she  moved,  with  singular  steadiness  at  last, 
and  a  sort  of  dignified  slowness,  towards  the  open 
skylight,  and  prepared  to  descend. 

*  Miss  Lorine — your  pardon,  Miss  Lorine,'  I  cried, 
for  she  had  somehow  made  me  feel  guilty,  though  in 
what  my  fault  lay  I  could  not  tell. 

She  turned,  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and 
replied,  with  resonant  irony  :  '  Mr.  Lawler,  I  thank  you. 
You  have  taught  me  much,  Mr.  Lawler.  You  have 
taught  me — Elocution.' 


BOOK    II 
CHAPTER   I 

THE   DAUGHTERS   OF   MUSIC 

*  Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna.' — Virg. 

'  Many  essayed  to  play  this  spheral  music  on  bagpipes 
Made  of  an  animal  tissue  with  which  it  had  nothing  in 
common.' 

— The  Student's  Mirrour  (G.  Layer). 

Although  I  could  not  understand  at  the  time — 
being  a  lad — why  the  Lady  of  Venice  had  been  so 
angry,  I  felt  I  partly  deserved  reprobation,  from  the 
vehemence  and  nature  in  her  stroke.  Still,  I  was 
surprised  at  it.  What  had  I  done,  how  far  were 
unwitting  evils  culpable  ?  My  theory  had  been  that 
it  might  be  unforgivable  to  admire  ;  hers  that  it 
was  unforgivable  to  admire  in  measure.  How  slow 
are  we  to  learn  from  mere  books.  SpretcB  injuria 
formce — I  knew  the  words,  but  not  the  thing  itself 
before.  Everything  took  a  new  phase.  I  saw  her 
pride  and  self-will,  and  found  under  my  timidity  and 
poverty  a  loftier  pride  and  self-will,  as  begun  when 
the  old  man  in  sabots  was  rude  to  me  ;  I  cared  not  at 
all  for  the  beautiful  house  and  its  costly  nick-nacks, 
I  despised  them  ;  and  though  I  thought  much  of  the 
lady's  intelligence  and  clever  talk — such  talk  as 
I  had  never  met  in  woman  before,  no,  nor  yet  in  man 
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— yet,  when  she  set  herself  to  dazzle  and  dominate 
me,  I  treated  her  as  a  formidable  enemy,  and  therefore 
as  an  inferior.  But  when  she  offered  me  the  ring 
and  I  refused  it,  preferring  a  dream,  though  I  felt 
I  was  right,  still  I  began  then  to  have  a  pity  for  her 
as  a  human  being,  and  a  certain  respect  which  I  had 
never  felt — in  the  same  kind,  I  mean — before.  And 
I  thought,  if  only  things  could  be  so  brought  about, 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  meet  her  again,  at  some 
time  or  other,  as  a  friend,  and  have  a  long  talk  with 
her  about  Poetry  and  Philosophy.  I  deluded  myself 
with  the  imagination  of  an  intellectual  friendship, 
and  the  vision  of  as  yet  undiscovered  august  truths 
such  as  her  face  hinted — for  she  seemed  all  victorious 
intelligence,  like  the  helmed  Wise  Young  Woman  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  indeed,  so  spirited  in  her  intellect  as 
to  be  well  able  to  afford  to  despise  habitually  the 
lumber  of  book-learning,  which  might  be  brought  to  her 
by  secretaries  from  cyclopaedias  as  she  might  indicate, 
she  striding  through  the  field  of  battle,  and  wholly 
surveying  it  with  the  eye  of  the  goddess.  But  such  a 
meeting  between  us  never  took  place.  I  saw  her  no 
more,  nor  shall  see  her  again  in  this  world.  Therefore 
I  am  free  to  pay  her  this  tribute,  which  I  do  from  my 
heart,  that — to  say  nothing  of  beauty,  which  is  a 
vessel — she  was  one  of  the  ablest  human  beings  I 
ever  met ;  but  how  it  came  about  afterwards,  as 
it  did,  that  she  effected  nothing  at  all  in  this  world, 
but  died  abroad  in  affluent  obscurity,  becoming  a 
force  manque  ;  and  how,  too  often,  the  few  others  of 
the  elect  of  humankind  likewise  fail  to  fulfil  that 
destiny  for  which  they  are  so  splendidly  equipped — 
these  are  mysteries  as  to  which  the  fittest  reflection 
at  the  moment  is,   perhaps,   but   this  :    that  much 
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responsibility  rests  on  all  of  us  in  our  treatment  of 
such  persons  as  these,  whose  very  weaknesses  as  well 
as  their  surpassing  spiritual  endowments  are  a  call 
to  us  for  support  and  education,  whereas  we  too  often 
bestow  but  scorn  and  envy. 

In  the  years  that  followed  this  Venice  House 
incident  I  became  a  hungry  wanderer.  I  left  home. 
The  irregular  work  I  had  fell  off,  largely  by  my  own 
fault.  This  fault  was  a  total  want,  not  of  practicaUty, 
but  of  the  proper  exercise  of  it.  I  was  extremely 
proud  and  visionary.  I  confided  in  nobody,  and 
carefully  concealed  from  my  father,  whom  for  a  time 
I  ceased  to  visit,  the  destitution  into  which  I  soon 
fell.  Thus  it  came  that  several  times  I  had  even  no 
lodging,  and  wandered  the  streets  of  East  London 
at  night,  dozing  on  doorsteps,  or  sheltering  occasionally 
for  warmth  in  a  Lockhart's  coffee-shop,  where  there 
were  hot- water  pipes.  I  used  to  sit  with  my  back 
close  to  these  pipes,  as  long  as  I  could,  over  a  half- 
penny cup  of  cocoa,  so  as  to  get  some  warmth  into 
my  body  as  soon  as  ever  the  shop  opened  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  Winter  mornings — for  through  one 
Winter  I  had  no  overcoat.  It  would  fill  a  book  to 
tell  of  the  expedients  of  that  Winter,  there  being 
always  more  trouble  to  scrape  a  few  halfpence  together 
than  to  make  a  fortune. 

The  Whitechapel  Public  Baths  provided  warm 
baths  for  sixpence,  and  these  were  a  favourite  luxury 
with  me  in  those  days,  even  when  I  existed  by  selling 
my  books  and  chattels  which  I  had  taken  with  me 
from  home. 

But  how  did  it  come  to  this  ? 

One  explanation  is  somewhat  on  this  wise : 
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There  is,  in  the  spirit,  a  broad  platform,  as  it  were, 
of  a  stage,  but  of   this  stage  the  dramatis  personse 
and  the  scenery  and  effects  are  to  emerge  from  the 
depths  beneath,  and  in  order  to  their  emergement 
and  manifestation  it  is  part  of  the  process  of  Education 
(I  mean  Education  in  the  largest  sense)  to  open  and 
widen  traps  in  the  stage-flooring,  permitting  the  facile 
uprising  of  all  manner  of  appearances  from  the  store- 
houses  beneath.     How   capacious   these   storehouses 
or  property-rooms  or  dressing-rooms  of   the  soul  are 
in  every  human  being,  one  would  rather  not  attempt 
to  say.    Be  it  merely  hinted  that  the  very  word '  house,' 
or  '  room,'  is  a  failure  to  express  the  truth,  the  walls 
of  these  sections  of  spirit-space  being  pervious,   or 
perhaps  non-existent — and  down  below  one  is  at  large 
— where  ?    (Or  has  where  any  meaning  in  such  case  ?) 
Education,  however,  begins  to  open  the  trap-doors, 
and  also  selects  and  stimulates  with  rising  force  the 
emergent  visibihties  that  are  to  play  their  part,  and 
be  called  faculties  and  quaUties,  or  win  fuller  recogni- 
tion as  facts  and  achievements.     The  play  begins. 
But  now  what  is  this  ?     Too  many  trap-doors  open  ? 
Say  rather  too  little  organisation  and  stage  manage- 
ment.    For  through  the  open  doors  some  qualities, 
having   emerged,   fall   down    again  and  temporarily 
disappear.     Here,  for  example,  is  Practicality  falling 
out  of   sight,  while  Poetry  is  scintillating  to  the  pit 
— perhaps  an  empty  pit.     Whereupon  some   unwise 
people  say  the  twain  are  inconsistent.     It  is  not  so. 
On  the  contrary,  how  great  is  the  advantage  of  a  fully 
perforated  stage,  could  one  but  get  the  thing  organised, 
and  use  all  the  facilities  of  the  perforation  !     Napoleon 
was  nothing  but  a  dishonest  poet  who  had  swallowed 
a  tabloid  that  made  him  Uve  his  dreams. 
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Now  in  the  midst  of  this  time  of  distress,  and  the 
strange  disturbances  of  mind  that  resulted  partly 
from  the  weakness  of  will  natural  to  a  young  man, 
and  partly  from  my  unequal  training,  there  happened 
to  me  a  thing  of  moment,  being  indeed  one  of  the 
things  that  are  grouped  generically  as  belonging  to 
our  human  nature,  though  capable  of  taking  so  many 
utterly  different  forms  in  different  people,  and  being 
so  commonly  misunderstood,  that  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  writing  about  it  at  all.  However,  I  will 
try  to  describe  it  as  plainly  as  I  can. 

One  morning  in  Spring — it  was  just  before  Easter 
— I  was  walking  in  Spitalfields  Market,  amidst  the 
chaffering  crowds  and  the  stalls  there,  and  reading 
Ovid's  fable  of  Phaeton  from  a  little  book  that 
I  held  in  my  hand.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  market 
in  those  days  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
It  is  now  nothing  but  large  stores  and  a  big  ugly  iron 
goods-shed,  entirely  roofing-in  the  wholesale  traders 
there  ;  but  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the  central 
square  or  market-enclosure  was  laid  out  like  a  pretty 
Oriental  bazaar  beneath  the  sky.  There  were  multi- 
tudes of  little  retail  stalls  piled  with  fragrant  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  these  stalls  were  ranged  in 
miniature  streets  and  alleys,  the  central  avenue  only 
being  slightly,  and  at  parts,  roofed  with  wood,  and  some 
of  the  vendors  having  tiny  wooden  shops  that  could  be 
shut-up  at  night.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place,  especi- 
ally on  busy  market  mornings  when  it  was  thronged 
with  humble  folk  who  came  to  buy  their  daily  pro- 
visions, was  full  of  charm,  and  if  I  am  to  try  and  speak 
what  was  in  my  own  mind  I  must  confess  to  a  poetic 
feehng  about  Spitalfields  Market,  a  feehng  that  it  was  a 
type  of  Zion,  the  ideal  City  to  which  our  hearts  move. 
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The  decadence  from  this  point  of  view  of  this  market, 
and  indeed  of  many  other  EngUsh  markets  (as  at 
Bath  and  Hastings),  has  often  struck  me  solemnly 
as  one  of  the  various  indications  of  our  national 
decadence;  the  loss  of  beauty — and  therefore  of 
safety — which  not  all  the  aviation  and  motoring  and 
mechanism  can  replace. 

Now  on  the  day  of  which  I  speak  I  was  proceeding 
from  Lamb  Street  through  the  main  market  avenue 
that  leads  to  Brushfield  Street — this  and  the  other 
avenue  (from  the  Commercial  Street  side)  intersected 
like  a  cross — ^and  near  this  centre  I  was  reading  in 
my  Ovid  the  lines  about  the  Palace  of  the  Sun — 

Regia  solis  erat  sublimibus  alta  columnis 
Clara  micante  auro, 

as  well  as  I  could,  being  jostled  by  the  people  ;  also 
of  the  nymphs — 

facies  non  omnibus  una 
Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum, 

showing  that  Ovid  had  seen  what  strikes  everyone 
at  some  time  or  other,  the  like-unlikeness  of  sisters, 
that  diversity  in  unity  which  does  not  appeal  so  much 
in  the  case  of  brothers  ;  because  often,  I  suppose, 
it  is  in  visual  effects  that  Woman  reigns,  and  the 
principle  operates,  as  in  Architecture,  by  mutual 
enhancement  and  contrast. 

But  of  a  sudden  it  came  to  me,  even  as  if  a  voice 
had  spoken  to  me,  that  Ovid  was  dead,  but  that  I 
was  alive  and  safe — safe  in  spite  of  my  poverty 
(which  indeed  had  brought  me  out  partly  to  sell  the 
book),  because  I  was  somehow  guarded  in  this  place 
of  charm  by  a  Providence,  and  the  squalor  of  Spital- 
fields  could  never  touch  me  at  all.    Here,  it  was  said, 
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is  your  regia  soils,  your  sun-palace,  yes,  and  it  is  greater 
than  Ovid's,  could  you  hut  see  it,  and  more  to  the  like 
effect,  so  that  I  even  looked  up  from  my  book,  but 
indeed  beheld  nothing  at  the  moment  more  specially 
than  a  poor  magpie,  of  metallic  sheen,  perched  on 
a  bushel  basket  in  a  shop  of  overflowing  bins  and 
sacks,  a  bird  who  for  many  years  had  been  the  sur- 
veyor of  those  populations,  a  cunning  fellow  allowed 
to  wander  at  his  will  and  purloin  trifles,  yet  the  pet 
of  everybody.  The  elbowing  and  jangling  people 
surged  around  me  over  the  stall-litter;  I  turned  to 
the  left  by  the  central  avenue  at  right  angles,  and 
then  saw  three  girls  making  some  purchases  at  the 
comer  stall. 

They  were  young  women  belonging  evidently  to 
the  middle  class  of  hfe,  drest  with  plain  neatness, 
and  having  in  their  bearing  a  remarkable  steadiness 
— for  so  I  must  call  it,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  pecuhar 
character  of  poise  and  calm  which  is  one  of  the  tempera- 
mental features  of  our  English  race,  and  especially 
of  its  women.  Their  beauty  and  refinement  were 
striking.  One  could  see  that  they  were  sisters.  The 
eldest  and  the  youngest  both  had  a  profusion  of  fair 
hair — the  youngest  sister's  hair,  indeed,  was  quite 
flaxen,  her  expression  bright,  her  features  piquant 
and  sunny.  The  eldest  was  the  tallest,  physically 
as  fine  and  vascular  an  assertion  of  womanhood  as 
this  race  ever  presented,  and  with  a  certain  reserve 
of  manner  that,  although  springing  partly  from  pride, 
enhanced  her  comeliness  far  more  than  mere  aggres- 
sion could  have  done.  The  Middle  Sister — like,  yet 
in  every  way  most  unlike — was  dowered  with  humility. 
Her  thought's  movement,  as  it  were,  withdrew  into 
itself  at  every  step.     Yet  I  recall  a  trifling  thing — 
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and  it  is  natural  enough  that  in  such  a  case  nothing 
should  be  forgotten — the  hat  she  was  wearing  differed 
from  those  of  her  sisters,  being  slightly  bent  down 
at  the  left  brim ;  not  indeed  in  the  least  assertively- 
shaped  or  trimmed,  but  with  just  that  slight  curve, 
as  if  she  had  meekly  resolved  to  venture,  like  a  violet 
beside  golden  lilies,  to  grow  in  her  own  way.  She 
was  buying  cauliflowers.  I  suppose  if  a  painter  could 
have  drawn  her  hkeness  he  would  hardly  have  needed 
to  inscribe  beneath  the  picture  the  title  Modesty. 

Now  of  course  the  verdict  of  captivated  youth  at 
so  interesting  a  crisis  is  easy  to  be  set  down  in  poetic 
hyperbole.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  merely  that 
that  virtuous  human  being,  performing  so  humbly 
her  humble  task  of  shopping,  appeared  in  some  way 
strong  and  even  majestic,  and  struck  so  deep  a 
chord  of  the  subhme,  quite  different  from  the  terres- 
trial note  of  her  sisters,  that  the  commonest  surround- 
ings appeared  sacred.  And  truly  it  was  now  easy 
to  see  what  was  meant  when  it  came  to  me  that  Ovid 
was  dead,  which  implied  a  far  greater  truth  than  I 
had  imagined ;  for  that  there  was  in  these  ages 
something  in  the  world,  some  principle,  far  beyond 
the  pagan  charm  [lepor)  of  Ovid.  He  knew  nought 
of  the  Mystery  of  the  Fourth  River  (for  so  in  poetic 
symbol  I  thought,  remembering  the  haunting  cadence 
of  the  text — '  And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates  '). 
Nor  knew  he  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Meek. 

In  the  accession  of  this  thought,  and  thinking 
myself,  too,  nothing  but  a  miserable  phrase-maker, 
with  my  nonsense  about  *  the  springs  of  pathos,'  stars, 
prosody,  &c.,  &c.,  being  now  quite  overtaken  and, 
as  it  were,  caught  by  reahty  itself,  I  flung  away  Ovid 
on  a  heap  of  coco-nut  husks,  and  (though  at  a  great 
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distance)  followed  the  three  young  women,  who, 
indeed,  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my  thoughts,  and  were 
walking  ahead  with  a  steady,  goose-like  step,  the 
typical  gait  of  the  Englishwoman,  which  bespeaks 
her  practical  home  qualities — vera  incessu  patuit  dea — 
a  gait  the  opposite  of  fashionable  mincing* 

So  they  passed  through  what  is  now  Puma  Passage, 
the  Middle  Sister  carrying  the  cauliflowers,  and  went 
their  way  ultimately  into  the  Street  of  Palms  itself. 
But  on  my  turning  the  corner  of  that  street  a  long 
distance  behind  them,  behold,  they  had  vanished, 
nor  could  it  be  seen  into  which  doorway  ;  yet  not  a 
knocker  had  knocked,  nor  hardly  had  a  door  had 
time  to  be  opened.  .  .  .  Yet  again,  they  could  not 
have  passed  through  and  so  out  of  the  street.  .  .  . 
Like  Daughters  of  Music  they  were  swallowed  up  in 
abysses  of  divine  mystery.  .  .  . 

Of  my  East  London  Visions  this  was  the  most 
awful — for  so  I  call  it ;  using,  as  he  used  it,  the  word 
which  the  Master  Poet,  Milton,  most  just  and  wise, 
applied  to  Virtue. 


I  sought  one  evening  a  restful  alcove  in  Guildhall 
Library.  The  anticipated  closing  bell  at  nine  staggered 
and  shook.  Swedenborg,  in  his  cold  voluminous  way, 
speaking  as  with  his  full-bottomed  wig  on,  had  reported 
that  the  highest  angels  of  Heaven  were  the  Celestial, 
whose  life  was  Compassion.  Distinct  and  inferior 
were  the  Spiritual  Angels,  of  Intelligence ;  and  inferior 
again  the  degree  of  Spiritual-Natural  and  Celestial- 
Natural.  Through  a  seld-open  door  was  seen  that 
secret  that  judged  me,  that  utterly  abashed  my  own 
foolish  pride  of  intellect  and  self-centred  spirit. 

L  2 


CHAPTER  II 

PEASHOOTERS 

'  1  wander  through  each  chartered  street 

Near  where  the  chartered  Thames  doth  flow. 
A  mark  in  every  face  I  meet — 

Marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe.' 

— W.  Blake. 

One  day  of  hunger  was  followed  by  a  sleepless 
night.  At  the  dawn  I  sallied  forth  (thoughts  sharpened 
for  victual),  met  John  Gyllet,  Sophonisba's  young 
tradesman,  at  their  early-opened  shop,  learned  that 
they  were  recently  married,  and  wished  them  joy. 

'  This,'  said  she  to  him,  *  is  the  gentleman  who 
knows  about  Brutius  and  the  cherubims ' — Uke  a 
chirruping  bird. 

John  knew  me  from  the  oration-night,  and  wished 
to  purchase  a  copy  of  *  Kira,  Princess,'  &c.  Now 
here  was  a  question  :  whether  the  main  desire  was 
to  possess  the  poem  or  (my  poor  clothing  spoke)  help 
the  poet.  Pride,  on  the  occurrence  of  this  qualm, 
settled  it  by  giving  the  illuminated  MS. ;  and  those 
human  souls  praised  it,  and  said  it  should  go  in  the 
Family  Bible,  especially  as  it  was  about  angels  and 
Assyria,  all  in  keeping  like. 

'  But  where  do  you  reside,  sir  ?  '  asked  John.  I 
saw  his  good  design,  I  was  ashamed,  forced  a  laugh 
and  fled.  Sophonisba's  gaze,  too,  had  become  keen 
and  detective  of  several  things. 

148 
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A  wisdom  comes  by  penury,  to  know  the  inter- 
changeability  of  all  articles  with  food.  My  Uttle 
store  of  books  at  the  lodging  had  dwindled  as  I  ate 
them  until  nought  was  left  but  a  collection  of  large 
gilded  school-prizes,  containing  some  excellent  engrav- 
ings. To  retain  these  volumes  had  been  a  point  of 
honour ;  to  negotiate  them  (as  they  were  stamped 
and  blazoned)  might  be  a  point  of  difficulty.  Yet 
now  all  scruples  seemed  to  have  sunk,  and  I  took 
the  things  out  in  a  sack,  and  in  an  hour  had  fifteen 
shiUings  by  them. 

I  could  not  think  why  I  even  rejoiced  at  this 
transaction.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  something 
military  in  it.  I  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  but 
I  was  rather  proud.  I  had  got  these  things  by  '  Draw- 
ing,' '  Composition,'  '  Chemistry,'  and  what  not,  and 
now  threw  them  boldly  on  the  pyre  of  Life,  and 
bought  hot  coffee  and  beaf-steak  pudding  with  them. 
This  was  war.  I  was  Ishmael  in  the  desert  of  London, 
and  knew  the  school  of  want,  and  so  (indeed  in  a  double 
sense)  had  for  my  alma  mater — The  University  of 
London. 

At  this  time  I  began  to  see  by  glimpses  the  pros- 
perous outward  steps  my  former  schoolfellows  were 
taking,  and  pride  hid  me  from  them  the  more  that 
I   was  in  the  wilderness. 

A.  was  starting  as  a  barrister,  with  logic  and 
speech  clean-cut  and  accurate,  like  a  polished  tool, 
but  (alas)  a  tool  for  any  hirer.  No  weapon  of  this 
sort  has  a  poet,  but  at  best  is  as  the  air,  normally 
edgeless,  though  (by  compensation)  filling-in  and 
surrounding  many  things — the  air  shot  with  light 
and  dark,  fog  and  heat  and  cold,  restless,  invisible, 
with  all  the  defects  and  properties  of  a  fluid.     Once 
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in  Diomeda  Square  it  seemed  that  the  aether  itself 
sang  a  poem  to  me,  and  I  wrote  it  thus  : 

SONG  OF  THE  iETHER 


Scant  grass  in  the  City  courtyard 

Sway  still  to  the  wind  as  the  tree. 
It  is  lonely,  the  sky  is  unstarred. 

And  the  Dawn  is  a  temple  for  me. 
Who  has  risen  already  ?     The  Morning  is  risen,  and  free. 

II 

Endeavour  and  Strife  are  my  own, 

They  shall  lead  me  to  power  aright, 
For  I  sat  with  Prolonging  alone, 

And  my  sister  and  friend  was  the  Night. 
My  name  is  Endurance.     I  measured  myself  with  the  Light ; 

III 

I  measured  myself  with  the  Dark, 

Before  I  had  moulded  the  sun. 
Eternities  fronted  me,  stark. 

But  my  labour  will  ever  be  done. 
The  worlds  grow  and  fade  ;  my  achievement  is  ended,  begun. 

IV 

I  watch,  in  humility  deep. 

The  way  of  the  water  and  wild. 
They  slumber  when  I  never  sleep. 

They  exult,  I  am  simple  and  mild. 
I  hold,  they  are  held,  and  my  hand  is  the  hand  of  a  child. 


Alone  when  my  Father  in  Heaven, 

The  Compassionate,  sends  of  His  best, 
As  a  Sabbath  to  me,  it  is  given 

To  be  to  the  blessed  a  guest. 
Then  my  lips  touch  the  forehead  of  Innocence,  and  I  have 
rest. 
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But  all  poetry  now  displeased  me,  as  a  wanton 
inadequacy — I  do  not  mean  in  the  money  sense,  for 
that  I  never  thought  of — but  in  relation  to  Life.  B., 
another  schoolfellow,  was  observed  (at  a  distance) 
prosperously  arrayed,  and  carrying  from  the  City  to 
the  terminus  a  basket  from  the  fishmonger's.  I  did 
not  envy  him  either.  I  was  to  be  aloof  from  all 
professional  and  merchant  courses. 

Meantime  I  considered  what  to  do  with  the  remnant 
of  the  money  I  had  got  by  selling  the  prizes. 

It  was  the  evening  before  Derby  Day,  and  I  was  in 
Bishopsgate  Street  Without.  The  Spring  was  mild. 
A  yellow  glow  hung  cityward  over  the  bending  way, 
beyond  the  expansion  of  Norton  Folgate — all  the 
possibilities  of  London  hinted  by  the  stir  and  jangle 
and  beginning  glitter,  and  the  very  omnibus  noise 
saying,  '  Importance,  Life,  Momentous  Adventure.' 
Dust  and  warm  air  swayed.  A  jeweller's  assistant 
came  out  of  the  shop  and  lighted  the  outside  lamps 
in  their  cylinder  glasses,  and  each  popped  as  it  lit, 
as  if  saying,  '  Consider  what  is  meant  by  all  these 
our  watches  and  rings.'  A  trinket  in  a  jeweller's 
shop  is  a  bride  unwed,  a  body  without  a  soul;  one 
never  sees  the  collection  of  such  wares  without,  at 
least,  the  dim  thought  of  what  they  are  not  yet.  To 
turn  any  of  these  indefinite  articles  into  definite,  into 
the's,  is  to  ensoul  it ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  not  a  figure 
of  speech. 

I  had  hardly  more  than  a  week's  shoe  to  the  foot, 
and  a  coat  of  frayed  fibre.  It  appeared  that  the 
best  course  was  to  purchase  an  engagement-ring  of 
gold  (a  sort  of  cheap  cut  pattern  on  it)  for  eight 
shillings.     This  I  did. 

It  was  on  a  Tuesday  night ;    I  must  get  food  for 
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the  rest  of  the  week,  and  pay  for  the  lodging  on 
Saturday. 

Doubtless  this  present  civilisation  (I  thought), 
this  outer  system  of  things  in  England  to-day,  the 
banking,  law,  commerce,  Church,  State,  all  the  dis- 
tinctive and  more  highly  lauded  achievements  of  this 
nation,  were  a  fabric  shot  with  death,  and  must  go. 
Therefore  the  less  I  had  to  do  with  them  the  better, 
freedom,  pride,  duty,  safety,  happiness,  being  engaged 
and  pledging  me  to  hold  aloof  from  the  ways  of  the 
world  in  these  particulars.  The  need  of  food  was 
meantime  to  be  met  by  work  at  common  tasks  such  as 
were  inherent  in  the  social  systems  of  all  human  beings, 
as  such.  For  instance,  no  race  existed  without  some 
form  of  woodwork,  or  some  humble  barter  or  trade 
not  to  be  exalted  by  the  name  of  Commerce.  Such 
things  I  might  work  at.  But  beyond  such — the  very 
Poetry  I  had  written  began  to  seem  dross,  silly 
convention. 

Many  a  time,  too,  this  general  revolt  of  the  mind 
took  the  form  of  wishing  for  land  to  dig,  so  as  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  make  a  clear  start ;  and  this 
thought  always  led  to  a  bitter  discouragement  that  I 
allowed  to  colour  my  mind  too  much  as  regards  all 
things  else,  in  that  the  land  of  England  was  in  these 
days  enclosed,  encumbered,  tied-up,  and  kept  away 
from  poor  people  ;  and  so  far  had  we  got  from  fact 
that  not  only  did  Civilisation  offer  its  false  careers, 
corrupting  the  mind,  but  it  insisted  on  them  exclu- 
sively, so  that  one  could  not  even  get  money  to  buy 
land  or  land-working  tools  except  by  making  the  false 
bargain  first,  of  the  professions,  and  thus  corrupting 
the  mind  in  its  sources,  which  I  nowise  would  consent 
to  do,  and  indeed  providentially  had  little  chance  of 
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doing,  for  most  professions  also  required  money.  Had 
it  been  possible  for  me,  however,  honestly  to  say 
'  Law '  or  '  Church,'  means  might  have  been  found — 
I  know  not  whence,  it  is  true — but  the  thing  was  not 
impossible  in  itself.  It  was  only  impossible  in  myself, 
for  I  scorned  it  for  the  labels  and  cramping  com- 
promises. And  the  thing  that  rather  fell  on  my  spirit 
was  all  the  time  not  the  closed  door  of  the  professions 
— that  I  myself  slammed  and  double-locked — but  this 
very  encumberment  of  the  land  by  rent  and  charges, 
which  appeared  to  me  a  general  iniquity  and 
blight,  and  indeed  the  source  of  all  manner  of  social 
disaster.  I  was  not  and  never  have  been  a  Sociahst. 
I  was  not  against  any  fair  system  of  land-ownership. 
I  was  against  land-rent  and  its  resultant  destructions. 
And  when  agricultural  rent  was  excused  as  decreasing 
or  small,  I  detected  well  enough  the  decreasing  or 
small  spark  that  had  caused  devastation,  and  only 
died  down  as  its  aliment  was  consumed,  ready  to  rise 
again.  I  merely  record  this  feeling,  it  being  my 
business  here  to  report  it,  and  certainly  its  intensity 
was  remarkable.  The  thing  seemed  to  be  so  unfair, 
the  weight  of  lawyerism  and  old  conventions  tying  up 
the  land  so  great,  that  a  real  discouragement  fell  on 
me :  I  seemed  to  see  the  game  up,  and  nothing  left  for 
the  likes  of  me  but  to  creep  about,  because  the  sources 
of  a  human  existence  had  been  stolen  before  we  were 
bom.  With  what  indignation,  too,  did  I  hear  the 
talk  about  '  Competition,'  '  Struggle  for  Existence,' 
'  Survival  of  the  Fittest,'  &c.  Why,  Competition, 
Struggle,  &c.,  were  the  very  things  I  wanted,  if  only  I 
could  have  got  them.  Give  us  a  chance  to  compete, 
a  chance  to  struggle  and  show  what  we  can  do — that  is 
the  aspiration  of  numberless  poor  young  men.    There 
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is  no  struggle  when  a  man  is  locked  in  a  prison  cell — 
the  struggle  (if  any)  is  by  that  time  done.  And  that 
of  being  locked  in  a  cell  is  the  condition  of  many 
multitudes  of  poor  toilers  to-day.  The  struggle  at 
dock-gates  or  oihce-door  for  work  is  not  a  competition 
of  human  powers  on  a  wide  field ;  and  once  the  work 
secured,  there  is  no  competition  worth  the  name — 
only  a  daily  mill-grind.  The  fight  is  done,  all  over 
before  you  were  born ;  ancient  lawyers  with  their 
quills  won  it,  or  priests  with  their  lies,  or  Carolean 
persons  of  the  secondary  Carolean  phase — the  sardonic 
— hung  round  with  ribbons  and  frills;  and  over  all 
the  malignant  smile  of  Beldame  Law. 

The  country  with  its  peculiar  charm  now  appeared 
as  the  country  with  its  deep  sadness,  the  ineffable 
mystery  of  lost  things,  worlds  fallen  away. 

And  again,  as  regards  myself,  I  never  feared 
competition  and  struggle  at  school,  in  certain  pursuits 
in  which  it  was  recognised  that  I  could  at  lowest 
amuse  others,  such  as  versification,  reciting,  drawing, 
and  composition.  Many  times,  as  I  have  told,  the 
trifling  things  I  did  in  these  ways  were  received  with 
delight  by  my  playfellows,  who  conjured  me  to  repeat 
them.  But  now,  when  afterwards  alone  in  London 
I  wanted  food  and  could  not  find  an  honest  market 
for  any  such  things  as  had  interested  my  schoolfellows, 
and  by  reason  of  destitution  could  hardly  indeed 
produce  such  things ;  and  besides,  began  to  reflect 
that  literary  and  artistic  amusements,  dear  enough 
and  perhaps  natural  enough  to  a  boy,  were  not  the 
true  ends  of  Life,  especially  on  a  basis  of  unsound 
civilisation :  a  thousand  times  I  regarded  with  covetous 
looks  some  little  railway  signal-box  or  hut,  or  even 
alcove  beside  a  railway-line,  thinking  if  I  only  had  a 
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little  space  like  that  to  hide  my  head  in  without  the 
expense  of  a  regular  lodging,  how  content  I  could  be 
to  study  and  meditate  therein,  not  minding  the  noise 
of  the  trains,  to  which  indeed  I  could  get  used.  Since 
the  land  was  taken  away,  surely  a  little  cubic  space 
in  a  railway-cutting  ought  not  to  be  begrudged. 
Magnificence  I  never  wanted — I  humbly  assert  that 
by  reading  Poetry  I  had  enough  of  that  in  my  thoughts 
at  all  times  and  to  spare — and  could  never  understand 
the  liking  of  people  for  great  hotels  and  sumptuous 
houses ;  these  to  me  seemed  the  negation  of  comfort 
and  cheer.  But  I  thought  (in  the  wild  thoughts  of 
youth)  that  that  form  of  Civilisation  must  needs  be 
lost  that  would  not  afford  the  likes  of  me  even  a  disused 
railway-hut  and  a  bit  of  bread  (I  wanted  scarce  more), 
that  I  might  think,  if  that  was  to  be  my  business,  and 
haply  find  and  utter  some  truth  that  might  be  a  blessing 
to  others  and  to  my  country. 

Latin  and  Greek  and  much  else  had  been  got  at 
midnight,  alone,  when  oft  the  pale  moon  gave  way  to 
the  East,  warning  with  the  rebuke  of  light  before  sleep. 
For  hammer  and  spade  I  had  sought  vainly.  People 
had  only  to  look  at  me  and  they  immediately  refused 
me  such  work.  Thus  I  was  a  living  creature  deposited 
in  London  without  relationship  thereto,  without  art 
that  I  would  use,  or  craft  that  I  could.  For  I  said, 
even  as  regards  writing,  I  will  have  nought  to  do  with 
newspapers  either :  they  are  full  of  lies,  and  I  hate  the 
nonsense  and  hypocrisy  of  the  professions  and  indoor 
trades  cutting  off  from  air  and  light,  and  I  will  wander 
about  East  London  and  be  free. 

To  Houndsditch  I  went,  and  bought  peashooters 
and  toy  eyeglasses  by  the  gross,  and  then  with  my  last 
coins  supped,  and  so  to  bed. 
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The  design  was  to  go  on  the  road  to  the  Derby  and 
sell  the  Houndsditch  goods,  at  much  profit.  A 
pincenez  or  a  peashooter  would  sell  for  a  penny,  and 
the  amount  of  gain  was  enormous.  My  attire,  already 
nearly  worn  out,  was  made  further  suitable  to  the  task 
by  the  omission  of  collar  and  by  drawing  a  cap  over 
the  forehead. 

But  how  came  the  rejecter  of  Civilisation  and  its 
corruptions  to  set  out  for  the  Derby  at  all  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Derby,  which  I  had  never 
visited  or  thought  much  about  as  a  horserace,  was  to 
me  then  what  it  had  been  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
watched  from  the  front  leads  over  the  shop  (buttressing 
myself  with  the  large  red  Levant  oil-jar  next  door) 
the  procession  of  vehicles  going  in  the  morning, 
returning  at  night,  with  music,  green  veils,  and  the 
wooden  dolls  in  hatband  and  bonnet.  They  might 
have  been  visitors  to  the  Isthmian  Games  (as  indeed 
the  breakfast-table  bourgeois  prints  absurdly  called 
the  races,  with  an  eye  to  the  college  son,  and  the 
bourgeois  father's  query  and  pride) .  Hundreds  of  these 
race-goers  we  personally  knew,  and  watched  for  them, 
and  cheered,  looking  on  each  roadster  as  accomplisher 
of  some  glory.  They  were  excellent  people,  some 
excellent  in  good,  some  (doubtless)  in  evil,  but  the 
saturnaHa  was  Life  and  Geniality,  they  were  at  their 
best  that  day — or  rather  that  morning — and  at  least 
very  pardonable.  It  had  not  then  come  to  me  (for 
the  illusion  and  glow  of  childhood  persists)  that  the 
Turf  is  an  institution  of  perdition,  not  because  it  is 
Sport,  but  accurately  because  it  is  not  Sport,  but  only 
the  decadence  and  disarray  and  disease  thereof; 
like  all  ailments,  highly  organised ;  and  being,  in 
regard  to  the  nation,  the  vortex,  ever- widening,  wherein 
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one  loses  true  charm  in  man  and  creature  and  enter- 
prise, and  seizes  by  hap  only  a  miserable  sub-litten 
joy  at  widespread  expense  of  others'  Ufe,  all  being  mixed 
and  drawn  up  with  offal-dust,  folly,  and  cowardice. 
Al-fresco  horse-racing.  Yes.     The  Turf,  No. 

But  to  resume. 

Starting  on  the  Wednesday  dawn  with  my  stock- 
in-trade,  I  had  hoped  by  walking,  running,  or  lifts  on 
coaches  and  wagons,  to  reach  Epsom  Downs  in  time 
for  business.  The  ware  was  in  my  sack — a  bran-sack, 
for  a  corn-sack  was  found  too  thick  and  heavy. 

And  so  by  Ne  wing  ton  towards  Croydon,  where 
in  the  afternoon,  after  a  desultory,  half-hearted 
walking  progress,  hunger  pulled  me  up  to  try  the 
experiment  of  sale.  The  vehicle  procession  had  gone, 
and  its  items  would  soon  be  returning.  It  seemed  best 
to  wait  by  a  hostelry  and  approach  the  first  home- 
coming carriage.  But  the  old  charm  of  the  Derby 
procession,  which  I  had  unwisely  allowed  myself  to 
presuppose,  was  now  gone  with  early  boyhood.  It  is  to 
me  to-day  the  greatest  wonder  how  I  came  to  get  into 
such  an  impossible  situation. 

A  barouche,  however,  at  length  approached.  The 
ostler  with  the  bait-baskets  ran  out.  There  was  an 
elderly  man  in  the  carriage,  with  two  ladies  and  an 
Eton-dressed  boy,  whilst  another  Eton  boy  sat  on  the 
box  with  the  coachman.  This  latter  youth,  with 
broad  collar,  clambered  nimbly  down  first,  and  the 
elderly  man,  who  was  flushed  and  wore  a  white  hat, 
and  might  have  been  a  country  gentleman  with  a  town 
house,  laughed  at  the  boy's  agihty,  and  called  out  to 
the  ladies  :  '  Eton  and  BaUiol  !  Eton  and  BaUiol 
run  the  Empire  !  ' 

I  was  shnking  by  the  back  of  the  barouche,  under 
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its  back-folded  hood,  with  my  peashooters,  and  as  the 
two  boys  came  near  to  me  I  approached  them,  and 
held  out  two  peashooters  in  my  right  hand.  Words 
failed. 

But  now  what  happened  was  just  what  I  had  never 
anticipated.  I  had  feared  that  they  would  merely 
wave  me  off,  or  say  they  didn't  want  the  goods. 
Instead,  they  took  the  peashooters — took  them  as  a 
gift,  after  a  momentary  puzzled  glance,  the  elder  boy 
saying — '  Don't  you  want  them,  then  ?  '  and  the 
younger — '  Thanks,  awfully.' 

To  have  explained  that  I  was  a  salesman  was  the 
obvious  course.  But  I  could  not  take  it.  I  saw  in 
a  flash  that  there  are  no  disguises  in  this  world.  *  How 
can  a  man  be  concealed  ?  '  said  Confucius.  All  I 
could  now  certainly  conceal  from  them  was  my  hunger, 
and  to  ensure  this  little  stronghold  of  secrecy  I  fled — 
fled  back  Londonwards  with  my  unsellable  stock, 
and  made  towards  the  Thames,  wherein  I  could  be 
sure  of  sinking  the  wretched  merchandise  for  ever. 

The  shame  of  the  thing  kept  me  first  at  a  run  and 
then  at  a  sharp  walk.  I  had  been  fortunate,  so  far,  in 
not  meeting  any  of  the  people  who  knew  me,  especially 
Long  Tom,  Boco,  and  the  other  cabmen  of  our  road, 
who  would  promptly  have  reported  at  home  my 
escapade.  To  avoid  recognition  I  deviated  west- 
ward, but  too  far,  and  just  as  Big  Ben  was  striking 
seven,  found  myself  leaning  on  Westminster  Bridge 
parapet,  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  precipitating 
some  dozens  of  peashooters  and  eyeglasses  into  the 
oblivious  stream. 

But  this  also  was  difficult.  I  wished  to  keep  the 
sack  itself.  Innumerable  eyes  surrounded  me ;  and 
beneath  also,  on  barges  and  small  craft,  were  eyes 
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The  human  race  (it  seemed),  especially  near  their 
bridges,  which  were  of  their  achievements  over  ele- 
mental forces,  were  immeasurably  curious  and  watchful, 
idly  yet  keenly  observant  of  all  things,  the  keenness 
proportioned  to  the  idleness;  and  the  apparition  of 
glittering  metal  on  its  launch  into  their  river  would 
have  provoked  questions  capable  only  of  lengthy 
autobiographical  answer.  (What  an  isolated  brute 
hunger  makes.) 

Of  course,  I  reflected,  I  might  have  shot  these 
things  over  with  forced  callousness,  in  an  offhand 
manner,  as  part  of  the  current  general  affairs,  replying 
not  at  all  to  their  silly  queries.  Could  not  a  man, 
or  youth,  in  a  free  country,  dump  peashooters  over  a 
parapet  when  and  as  often  as  it  pleased  him  ?  I 
would  do  it — openly  yet  silently  ;  locking  the  Sphinx- 
secret  of  Wherefore  ?  in  my  single  breast.  Yet,  no — I 
would  not  do  it.  None  of  them  should  have  the  chance 
of  opening  that  query  upon  me.  I  retired  to  a  seat 
by  the  embankment,  and,  taking  from  my  pocket  a 
pencil-stump  and  notebook,  waited  for  the  Muse  to 
dictate  some  Hues  of  the  *  Book  of  Amarah,'  a  work  of 
which  I  had  much  already  composed,  and  which  alone 
of  Poetry  I  still  felt  free  to  write,  because  it  was 
unconventional. 

Of  course,  one  solution  of  the  general  problem  was 
to  hand.  I  had  only  to  go  home  to  my  father,  who, 
even  amid  the  embarrassments  of  his  business  now 
closing-in  upon  him,  still  kept  a  flowing  household. 
But  why  had  I  left  him  ?  How  he  would  have  wel- 
comed me  !  How  fed  me  ! — had  he  only  known  all. 
Why  the  unsteady  launching-out,  when  a  home  at  all 
events  was  there  for  me,  to  the  upkeep  of  which  I 
could  have  paid  from  some  quiet  outside  work,  easy 
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to  get  ?  All  logic  seemed  against  my  course — and  yet, 
as  I  now  know  and  then  felt — was  not.  Not  all — 
unwise  as  I  was.  For  there  arrive  certain  times  in 
human  relationships  when  centrifugal  forces  drive, 
when  the  disUke  between  father  and  son,  inexplicable 
to  both,  passionately  unreasonable,  is  operating  to 
expel  the  youth  into  the  world,  for  ends  of  sane  account, 
incontestable  as  the  rain.  Care  is  taken  for  these 
things,  and  a  general  scheme,  outrunning  our  puny 
measurements  and  probings,  is  ever  projecting  its 
threads  invisible  and  long. 

I  sat  on  the  embankment  seat,  tired  and  hungry, 
faintly  conscious  of  the  to-and-fro  of  the  people. 
The  Muse  came  not.  I  began  thinking  to  myself, 
according  to  the  singing  in  my  head,  certain  school 
word-hsts,  '  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne.'  Then  1  stopped, 
and  the  words  came — *  The  Fourth  River  is  Euphrates,' 
and  the  thought  of  the  Street  of  Palms  and  the 
constellatory  cauhflowers.  So  I  opened  the  Book 
of  Amarah,  and  began  to  write — 

'  0  Muse,'— 

I  shut  the  book.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
looking  at  me,  ugly  as  a  mass  of  straight  sodium 
sulphate  crystals  set  on  end,  but  opaque  and  black. 

It  was  night,  and  getting  cold.  There  were  some 
peas  in  the  bag  for  the  shooters.  Instead  of  keeping 
them  to  eat,  I  flung  them  out  for  the  pigeons.  To 
deposit  the  peashooters,  &c.,  on  the  seat,  wrap  the  sack 
about  my  shoulders,  and  stalk  forth  Spitalfields-ward 
was  the  next  move. 

Accordingly — relinquishment  and  departure.  But 
a  youth  came  running  up — 

*  You  Ve  left  something  on  the  seat.' 

I  had  to  resume  the  goods.     It  was  annoying.    The 
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Houses  of  Parliament  seemed  veritably  to  taunt,  so 
I  marched  up  to  the  Victoria  Tower,  set  the  bag  at  its 
foot,  and  said  to  myself :  *  This  accursed  edifice  is 
but  a  symbol  of  the  whole  nonsense  that  is  surging 
around  me  in  England  this  night.  To  starve  is  little. 
I  can  bear  that — especially  as  I  choose  my  own  road, 
and  it 's  all  in  the  campaign.  But  the  lawyerism, 
business,  politics,  and  general  concernment  of  the  world 
are  all  out  of  gear,  and  not  a  party,  or  sect,  or  human 
conglomeration  is  right.  Down  with  everything ! 
Fancy  their  wearing  wigs  inside  there — and  having  a 
mace  on  the  table — a  mace,  when,  if  a  force-implement 
is  to  be  the  symbol  whereby  you  send  your  concerns 
through,  keep  order,  and  fight  your  enemies — surely 
a  blank  torpedo  would  be  Art  and  Sense  !  Down  with 
Humbug  !  ' 

Thus  saying,  it  came  to  me  to  lean  against  the 
edifice  as  if  (symbolically)  shoving  it  all  into  the  river, 
for  I  loved  it  not,  nor  do  I  believe  the  British  people 
ever  love  it,  as  (in  theory)  they  should  do,  or  regard 
it  with  any  sacred  awe,  as  men  once  regarded  their 
cathedrals.  Also  raising  my  stick,  I  struck  the  wall, 
and  muttered  the  Revolutionary  Couthon's  adjudica- 
tion :   *  La  loi  te  frappe.' 

Next  moment  a  pohceman  gripped  cuff  and  coat- 
collar. 

'  What 's  this  ? '  said  he.     '  What 's  in  the  bag  ? ' 

*  Better  open  it  and  see.' 

Still  gripping  the  cuff  with  a  twisting  wrench — 
(only  those  who  have  been  arrested  will  know  what  I 
mean) — he,  with  the  other  hand,  releasing  the  collar, 
gingerly  explored  the  bag,  and  with  caution  withdrew 
a  tin  shooter,  then  a  dangling  bunch  of  toy  pince-nez, 
and  finally  shot  the  whole  cargo  on  the  pave. 
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'  Took  me  for  a  foreign  dynamite-anarchist,  I 
suppose,  policeman  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  spoke  foreign.    What  did  you  say  ? ' 

'  La  hi  te  frappe.' 

'  What 's  that  ? ' 

'  O,  "  La  hi  "  means  "  the  law/'  ' 

'  I  suppose  you  would  kid  me  that  you  are  one  of 
these  law-clerks.     But  where 's  your  pedlar's  license  ?  ' 

'  Pedlar's  Ucense  !     I  'm  not  a  pedlar.     I ' 

*  Come  now,  what  are  you  if  you  're  not  a  law- 
clerk  ? ' 

'  You  mistake.     The  law  I  mean  is  not  lawyer's 

law,  but  something  infinitely  stronger.' 
'  H'm.     Medical  student  out  for  a  lark.' 
'  Except  that  I  'm  not  a  medical  student,  and  not 

out  for  a  lark ' 

*  Look  here.  What 's  the  game  ?  What 's  your 
name  and  address  ?  ' 

'  First  for  the  game.     I  am  a  Poet.' 

He  now  released  my  arm  and  looked  at  me  steadily 
— a  most  keen  officer  of  a  sudden.  I  found  I  could  talk 
out  to  him. 

*  Not  much  of  a  game,  is  it  ? '  said  he,  kindly 
rebagging  the  gear. 

'  It  is  a  game,  policeman,  that  has  been  going  on 
any  time  these  thousands  of  years.  For  example — 
you  see  that  cab-horse  attached  to  the  "  growler  " 
there,  how  he  scrapes  his  foot  on  the  stones.  There  *s 
poetry  in  it — ancient,  excellent  poetry.  He  paweth 
in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength.' 

*  I  've  heard  that  before.' 

'  Where  have  you  heard  it  before  ?  * 
He   looked  up  and  down   the  street,   and  then 
laughed. 
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'  I  *m  not  in  the  witness-box.' 

'  You  are,  officer.  I  have  asked  you  a  question. 
Be  careful.* 

He  shook  all  over  with  laughter — a  risible,  well- 
fed  being. 

'  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  come  across  a  poet  before. 
Better  get  along  home.' 

'  When  you  have  replied.  Come  now — it  strikes 
me  you  have  seen  a  war-horse — and  in  a  valley,  too. 
"  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ?  Hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ?  Canst  thou  make  him 
afraid  of  a  grasshopper  ?  "     I  should  think  not.' 

'  True  enough — of  some  horses.  But  how  did  you 
know  I  was  in  the  Cabul  Pass  ?  ' 

'  Poets  divine  many  things.'  Here  he  stared,  but 
passed  by  that,  and  said — 

'  I  know  them  Scripture  words.  My  daughter 
reads  'em — a  teacher,  she  is.  But  I  took  the  Scripture 
as  allegory.' 

'  That  Scripture  is  downright.  Now  you  were  with 
the  cavalry  in  those  Afghanistan  valleys — you  have 
seen  a  battle.' 

Here  the  poHceman  began  to  talk,  telling  me  of 
the  wondrous  sights  of  India,  and  trying,  as  well  as 
he  could,  to  describe  a  cavalry  charge.  But  the  heavy 
pressure  of  thought  broke  his  vocabulary  ;  he  came  to 
a  stand,  looked  eager,  and  aphasia  supervened,  with  a 
pathetic  '  I  can't  tell  you,  sir,  I  can't  tell  you.'  This 
was  the  first  *  sir,'  and  I  disliked  it ;  though  a  necessary 
wall  put-up,  for  only  women  melt. 

*  But  see  how  the  Poet  tells,  policeman,  who  wrote 
Job.  He  kills  half  a  dozen  birds  with  one  stone.  We 
say  the  mane  is  nohle  and  terrible.  He  says  it 's  thunder, 
and  suggests  the  lightning  eye  of  the  horse  beneath ! ' 

M   2 
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Here  an  awkward  pause.  The  street  space  seemed 
expanded. 

I  shouldered  the  bag. 

'  Good  night,  officer.* 

*  Good  night,  sir.  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  but  what  were 
you  going  to  do  with  them  articles  ?  * 

'  Drown  them  in  Styx.' 

The  impression  conveyed  was  not  luminous.  It 
seemed  also,  on  reflection,  better  to  drop  the  things 
in  the  labyrinth  of  Old  Westminster  streets,  at  some 
suitable  dark  spot,  to  discover  which,  wending  Uke  an 
ant  in  hay,  I  peered  into  corners,  and  drifted  to  a  dark 
old  world. 

There  were  footsteps  behind.  A  man  purposely 
jostled  me,  and  asked  for  a  light.  Instantly  a  second 
marauder  snatched  the  bag,  and  the  twain  ran  ahead 
as  if  on  a  sprint.  Off  went  the  commodities.  Fire 
flashed  from  the  clattering  heels  of  their  conveyors, 
soon  lost  beyond  a  dark,  church-like  edifice,  whose 
two  equal  towers,  in  some  pretentious  folly  of  Architec- 
ture, affirmed  Nothing-in-Particular  to  the  Night. 

I  returned,  hungry,  to  my  Spitalfields  lodging. 


CHAPTER  III 

COUNSEL 
*  But  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions.' — Ecclesiastes, 

On  the  morrow  the  idea  occurred,  not  of  surrender, 
but  of  ironic  compromise. 

There  was  a  place — a  reading-room — near  by  (this 
was  before  the  days  of  the  spread  of  civic  libraries), 
which  had  been  established  aforetime  by  those  excel- 
lent people,  the  Quakers.  They  had  the  thought — 
pathetic  enough  it  seems  in  this  age  of  paper-and-print 
rubbish-volcanoes — that  workmen,  and,  indeed,  poor 
ignorant  people  generally,  might  be  benefited,  helped 
a  step  towards  the  light,  by  the  reading  of  Printed 
Books  and  Papers,  communicating  Thought  on  matters 
of  Human  Concern.  Accordingly,  those  kind  people 
had  set  aside  a  plain  deal-boarded  and  deal-tabled 
room,  in  a  plain  brick  house  at  a  street  corner.  One 
had  but  to  know  the  place  and  enter,  and  no  questions 
were  asked.  There  were  no  fees  or  formularies. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  regular  custodian — I  never 
saw  any.  But  a  charwoman  each  morning  scrubbed 
the  deal,  set  forth  the  daily  papers  and  a  few  tracts, 
and  vanished,  leaving  a  memorable  smell  of  scrubbed 
boards. 

The  founders  of  this  humble  estabUshment  were 
dead.     To  have  met,  at  such  a  place  and  in  such  a 

165 
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conjuncture  of  my  affairs,  any  successor  of  them, 
any  still  extant  Quaker  with  a  steady  head  on  his 
shoulders,  would  have  been  an  infinite  blessing.  None 
was  there.  None  now  spake  in  the  street  that  bore 
the  very  name  of  this  friendly  people.  To  have  sought 
any  of  them  in  their  ancient  and  still  extant  citadel  in 
Bishopsgate  Street  never  occurred  as  intention,  and  not 
until  years  after  did  I  penetrate  to  that  citadel,  and, 
armed  then  with  the  knowledge  of  their  wondrous  past, 
marvel  to  find  that  there  also,  as  in  all  other  modem 
spiritual  armies,  something  had  crept  into  the  sinew. 

Wonderful  are  the  laws  of  Desuetude. 

From  this  very  reading-room  the  Workman  was  now 
absent.  Three  aged  persons,  habitues,  dozed.  One 
loafer,  also  an  habitue,  slept. 

The  quiet  saved  me.  I  began  to  reflect  that  had 
the  Quakers  been  there  they  might  have  admonished 
me  somewhat  thus — 

'  Art  thou  at  war  with  the  world  ?  So  also  were 
we.  But  we  strove  to  conduct  our  war  soberly, 
patiently  and  discreetly.  We  have  freely  given  thee 
for  a  time  the  use  of  our  wooden  chair  and  our  deal 
table,  upon  which  table  thou  wilt  find  certain  printed 
notices,  called  advertisements.  The  world  liketh  not 
(any  more  than  we  like,  dear  friend,  to  be  plain  with 
thee)  thy  poetries  and  romancings.  We  counsel  thee 
to  seek  commendable  labour,  and  buy  food  with 
faithful  service,  which  rendered  giveth  its  own  happi- 
ness, and  from  this  foundation  with  more  clearness 
to  await  the  true  movements  of  thy  spirit.' 

My  decision  was  somewhat  other — 

To  be  in  and  not  of  the  world  ;  getting  some 
weekly  shillings  by  silent  copying  or  writing,  or 
mechanical  office  labour  of  some  sort  such  as  a  machine 
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might  one  day  be  invented  to  do ;  and,  satisfying 
hunger  in  that  way,  wander  at  large  in  mind  and 
body  during  the  maximum  of  spare  time  to  be  wrung 
from  such  toils ; — that  was  possible.  I  need  not 
speak  to  the  other  clerks,  nor  undertake  any  initiative 
work,  from  which  I  must  cherish  aloofness.  To  rise 
high  in  such  a  calling  was  to  sink  low.  I  was  proud. 
I  would  not  '  play  the  game.'  But  I  was  hungry, 
and  would  hang  on  to  the  outskirts  of  the  game. 

On  the  table  near  there  chanced  to  be  (how  well 
this  memory  endures)  one  of  those  large  periodicals 
that  used  to  be — and,  I  believe,  are  still — published 
for  what  is  called  Temperance  Reform.  But  it 
advocated  this  reform  on  the  individual-moral  side, 
and  was  guiltless  of  the  folly  of  a  bitter  yet  partial 
narrowing  of  the  number  of  drink-shops,  worse  than 
ineffective,  because  erecting  and  bolstering  by  the 
very  restriction  a  towering  monopoly,  and  much  else, 
the  half-truth  thus  rising  and  punishing  the  fanatic. 
So  phases  run,  of  course,  in  the  ways  of  men,  each 
inducing  its  counter-phase.  But  this  journal  (be  it 
ever  praised)  had  taken  the  tone  of  decent  ardency, 
and  its  pictures  preached.  They  were  large  wood- 
cuts of  the  best — and  this  is  saying  much — cut  long 
ere  the  decadent  days  of  the  smudgy  photographic 
blob  and  the  curate-novel.  There  was  depicted  the 
sober  workman  returning  home,  greeted  by  smiling 
wife  and  babes,  the  piety  of  bread  and  humble 
neatness;  such  a  scene  as  poor  Burns  consecrated 
in  his  noble  verse.  To  say  that  the  Art  was  whole- 
some, and  that  it  taught  people  to  see — haply  for 
the  first  time — what  they  had  seen,  was  to  admit 
two  of  the  qualifications  of  greatness. 

In  the  midst  of  the  whirl  and  beating  noises  of 
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hunger,  and  despite  its  faintness  and  headache,  and 
the  way  it  catches  you  in  the  throat  rather  than  the 
stomach,  I  remember  looking  long  at  this  picture 
before  withdrawing  from  under  the  elbow  of  a  dozing 
ancient  the  Daily  Chronicle  with  its  advertisements. 
Of  these  one  appeared  promising.  A  wholesale 
undertaker's  firm  required  a  junior  clerk,  and  in 
East  London.  The  application  was  soon  written  and 
deUvered  by  hand. 

Returning  from  the  undertaker's,  a  dusty  trap 
shot  by  me,  pulled  by  a  dusty  nag ;  it  stopped,  and 
from  it — I  could  not  be  mistaken — Simister  Pleek,  an 
old  school  acquaintance,  looked  back,  surprised  and 
interrogative.  He ;  still  the  boyish,  thin,  cadaverous 
being  of  yore ;  still,  as  it  proved,  loquacious  and 
confident.  He  was  older  than  myself.  He  had  the 
look  and  manner  of  a  meagre  Napoleon  (for  such  can 
be  conceived),  and  his  long  black  hair  was  intellectually 
wisped  across  his  brow.  He  wore  a  parson's  or 
minister's  garb,  and  was  down  on  the  sunny  pave  in 
a  moment. 

*  My  dear  Dermid,  is  that  you  ?  How  are  you  ? 
This  very  minute,  half  a  mile  away,  I  thought  I  saw 
you  ! ' 

'  Then  you  travel  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  ?  ' 

'  Ha,  ha  !     Your  old  form  !     That 's  good.     But — 

what 's  wrong  with  you  ? — are  you  ill  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  'm  not  ill ;    that  is  to  say ' 

'  I  see.     Hypersesthesia  and  hypochondria.     Know 

what  it  is  myself.     By  the  way,  what  are  you  doing 

now  ?  ' 

Something  forbade  the  rush  into  confidences. 

*  Not  much.     But  you ?  ' 

*  In  charge  of  the  chapel  at  Melissa  Town,  over 
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Kennington  way,  you  know.  Not  much  salary.  A 
bare  two  hundred  to  commence.  But  the  congregation 
are  keen.  Ah,  they  teach  you  to  preach,  my  boy ! 
Never  had  such  helpful  experiences.  Last  Sunday, 
speaking  on  Science  and  Theology,  for  example,  I 
took  occasion  to  remark  the  immense  antiquity  of 
Man.     But  how  are  you ' 

'  But  Man.     How  old,  then,  is  Man  ?  ' 

'  Well,  according  to  the  Tertiary  strata But 

you  *re  not  well.' 

'  I  am — a  man.     Terence.' 

'  Well  now,  come  !  You  're  not  doing  much,  you 
say.  Would  you  like  to  be  a  minister  ?  With  your 
rhetorical  gifts ' 

*  Don't  believe  in  the  Theology.' 

'  No  more  do  I.  BeHeve  me,  there 's  been  a  big 
revolution  in  thought  lately,  and  there  's  more  to 
follow.  Now  for  my  part,  I  form  my  own  conclusions. 
I  accept  Darwin,  Huxley,  Haeckel,  Schopenhauer,  and 
all  the  lot  of  them,  and ' 

*  And  preach  accordingly  ?  ' 

'  Dear  old  friend,  there  are  ways  of  doing  things. 
Life  is  more  than  you  think.  My  own  plan  of  action 
is  to  bring  Religion  and  Science  together,  the  Secular 
and  Spiritual,  for  in  essence  there  is  no  divorce 
between  them.  I  am  for  Broad  Thought,  and  I  do  not 
envy  the  man  who  cramps  himself  in  some  httle  dogma 
or  theorem,  and  thinks  it  the  universe.    But  you ' 

*  How  do  you  carry  this  out  ?  ' 

'  Well,  at  the  present  moment,  for  example,  I  am 
returning  from  the  Alexandra  Park  Race  Meeting — I 
know  you  are  surprised  to  hear  it — where  I  have  been 
on  a  Mission  to  Reform  the  Bookies.' 

'  Why  not  also  a  Mission  to  Reform  the  Bishops  ?  ' 
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*  Again  your  old  form- 
'  Not  a  joke.* 

'  But  you ?  ' 

'  What  else  ?  ' 


'  Well,  we  have  also  a  Mission  to  the  Ballet, 
which  is  very  interesting,  too,  just  now/ 

*  Why  not  a  Mission  to  Duchesses  ?  ' 

*  Good.  But  you  're  all  spikes.  Now  candidly, 
old  friend,  what 's  come  over  you  ?  ' 

'  Merely  out  of  work.  I  didn't  want  to  be  spikes, 
Pleek.' 

'  Come  and  have  some  wine.' 

*  Thank  you,  no.' 

'  I  '11  tell  you  what — the  Press.  How  would  that 
suit  you  ?  I  know  people  on  the  Press,  and  could 
recommend  you.' 

'  That  is  kind.  I  thank  you.  But  the  Press  is 
Lies,  and  I  won't  be  on  it.' 

*  Lies  ?     How  Lies  ?  ' 

'  I  can't  tell  you  now.  But  it 's  so.  It 's  all — all 
wrong.' 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  Napoleonically  touched 
his  forehead.  Then  he  extracted  a  card-case,  and  a 
photograph  of  a  burlesque  actress  fell  to  the  ground. 
Too  great  a  diplomatist  to  recover  it  hastily,  he 
gazed  on  it,  sighed,  muttered  '  Difficult,  but  not 
impossible,'  and  replaced  it  in  his  coat. 

I  could  not  but  make  notice  of  the  incident, 
weakly  solicitous  to  demonstrate  myself  as  not  abstract 
philosopher. 

'  Ah,  but,  old  friend,  Life  is  greater  than  Circum- 
stance.' 1 

^  Pleek  is  full  of  inversions  throughout.  This  one  is  as  if  you 
were  to  take  the  saying  of  Plato,  'Life  is  something  more  than 
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'  I  don't  understand.' 
'  You  will,  one  day.' 

*  Perhaps  I  do  understand.' 

*  You  are  enigmatic' 

'  That  means  that  you  don't  understand,  Pleek.' 

He  laughed,  the  picture  of  candour  and  good- 
humour,  the  tinge  of  patronage  dropped.  No,  I 
would  have  no  wine,  but  took  his  card,  thanked  him 
and  promised  to  call.  So,  flinging  a  coin  to  the 
tatterdemalion  who  had  risen  out  of  nothing  to  the 
horse's  head,  displacing  two  belated  apparitions,  the 
Reverend  departed  in  a  whirl  of  dust.  So  hot  a 
Summer  I  hardly  remember. 

I  reflected,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  on  his  statement 
about  the  Alexandra  Park  Races.  It  was  amazing, 
now,  whereas  before  it  had  been  only  startling.  For 
there  were,  of  course,  no  Alexandra  Park  Races  that 
week.     It  was  Derby  Week. 

What  tortuousness  was  this  ?  What  supposition 
also,  that  I,  as  abstract  philosopher,  could  be  flipped 
off  with  any  trick  word — the  first  that  came — and 
why,  again,  did  such  a  first  come  ?  I  could  have  told 
him  the  race-meetings  of  the  year  as  well  as  he  could 
know  them,  for  to  be  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  corn  is  to 
meet  the  dealers  in  horses,  and  hear  all  that  belongs 
to  that.  Some  determined  perversion  had  gone  on, 
and  captured  the  mind,  weakening  it,  as  I  saw.  And 
yet  the  kindness  and  frankness  of  Pleek  were  obvious, 
too,  as  far  as  they  might  go  ;  and  to  me,  perhaps,  they 
went  out  more  than  to  others. 


Truth'  [i.e.  a  higher  power  of  it],  and  make  it  mean  that  Life  is 
Untruth. — Author's  Note. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  VINE   HOUSE 

*  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ?  ' 

— Shakspere. 

'  As  some  beast  of  the  hills,  lion  storm-beaten  and  draggled, 
Fares  with  his  furnace-eyes,  dareful  with  desperate  hunger. 
Right  in  the  midst  of  the  close-pend  fold,  disdaining  the  deer- 
tracks, 
Ranging  on  frighted  flocks  or  the  very  kine  in  their  shelters, 
So  Odysseus  approacht  the  bright-haird  girls  by  the  river.* 

— Odyssey. 

The  folly,  as  it  seemed,  of  buying  the  engagement- 
ring  was  one  of  the  oddest  facts  of  that  time.  I  could 
not  account  for  it  even  to  myself.  In  my  lodging 
as  I  lay  that  Second  Day  of  Fast  in  the  afternoon, 
looking  on  the  narrow  street  below,  I  reflected  that 
it  was  now  my  duty  to  sell  the  ring,  or  pledge  it,  to 
buy  food.  This  would  be  easy.  Everything  was  for 
it — except  the  thought  of  the  Fourth  River.  To 
keep  the  ring,  to  have  bought  it,  was  madness.  It 
was  all  a  sheer  projection  of  wildest  dream.  The 
bankrupt  Actual,  indeed,  afforded  not  a  straw  of  the 
essential  facts  usually  behind  such  circles,  and  beyond 
them  in  the  future. 

I  rose  to  pawn  the  ring,  and  then  I  lay  down  again. 
This  happened  several  times. 

At  length  I  took  the  Bible,  and  let  it  fall  open 
where  it  would,  saying  to  myself  that  I  would  go  by 
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the  chance  text,  whatever  it  might  be;  and  this 
beforehand  I  determined  to  myself  in  a  certain  dreadful, 
bitter  and  vehement  manner. 

Of  all  the  odd  things  here  told  there  is  none  truer 
than  what  follows.     The  book  opened  at  Genesis  xxv. : 

Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles  ; 
and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and  went  his 
way  :    thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright. 

That  is  what  the  eye  immediately  lighted  on.  Had 
a  hand  risen  from  the  Book  it  would  not  have  been 
more  spectrally  responsive. 

The  method  of  lot  let  none  imitate,  for,  to  say 
the  least,  imitation  is  ill  in  such  matters  -  nor  is 
here  defence,  but  record. 

It  was  enough.     The  ring  was  kept. 

A  tattered,  backless,  coverless  remnant  of  draggled 
books  remained,  not  really  vendible.  But  in  consider- 
ing these  I  Ughted  on  Xenophon's  '  Anabasis  '  and  the 
*  Symposium,'  in  the  Greek,  with  a  veteran  lexicon, 
and  the  thought  came  of  philosophically  renewing 
study.  I  tried  it,  but  want  and  the  urgency  of  the 
physical^suggestion  to  go  out  and  seek  food  were  too 
great. 

Besides,  another  obstacle  arose.  My  little  apart- 
ment, no  more  than  a  box  enclosing  the  first-floor 
window,  was  merely  match-lined  off  by  thin  deal 
from  a  larger  room,  which  was  rented  by  two  lodgers  ; 
one  a  poor  bricklayer's  labourer,  a  youth  whose  early 
rising  required  early  sleep,  and  the  other  a  coarse 
being  of  the  pugilist  caste,  whose  trade,  if  he  had  any 
other  than  prize-fighting,  was  of  a  questionable 
description  (as  it  seemed),  for  he  frequently  dozed 
in  the  room  by  day,  and  would  sometimes  be  away 
all   night.     The   ill-matched   twain   chose   to   return 
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home  together  at  nine  that  evening  ;  and  instigated 
by  the  pugiUst,  the  bricklayer's  mate  joined  him  in 
the  diversion  of  drumming  upon  my  partition,  they 
hearing  me  to  be  in,  and  thinking  doubtless  that 
I  should  come  out,  as  I  sometimes  did  when  they 
disturbed  me,  and  argue  with  them.  For  they  used 
to  ask  me  questions  about  Religion,  Destiny,  and  the 
Future  Life,  and  would  provoke  me,  partly  from 
malice  and  partly  from  curiosity,  on  all  sorts  of  occasions, 
seeking  in  every  way  to  overcome  any  reluctance. 
Religion,  too  nebulous  with  me  then  for  either  the 
whole  acceptance  or  whole  rejection  of  current  creed, 
and  permitting  in  better  times  an  attendance  at 
church  (where  what  went  on  in  my  head  would  have 
shocked  episcopacy  but  I  hope  not  any  good  man) 
suggested  a  few  bedrock  and  really  elementary 
utterances  against  the  pugiUst's  soul ;  as,  that  we  had 
consciences,  and  that  it  were  unscientific,  even,  to 
deny  the  future  hfe.  Admitting  the  former  position, 
of  which  the  validity,  it  seemed,  was  crushed-in  on 
him  by  personal  experiences  after  a  night  out,  he 
stoutly  and  pathetically  would  contest  the  latter, 
pleading  for  an  obHvion  and  general  indemnity,  as 
attested  by  the  tomb.  With  no  statement  of  nescience, 
made  on  the  scientific  level,  was  the  poor  being  content. 
He  would  with  zeal  have  wrested  the  boon  of  Annihi- 
lation ;  he  fought  for  Nothing  as  the  thirsty  for 
water;  whence  one  drew  dreadful  inference  of  the 
life  over  nights.  But  this  boon  I  never  granted  ;  and 
my  first  thesis  being  incontestable,  he  dreaded  the 
same  experimental  sort  of  proof  for  the  second.  My 
fault  was  too  lightly  to  think  of  him  and  his  room- 
fellow,  the  latter  to  me  almost  a  cipher  ;  hence  partly, 
as  I  now  see,  their  poor  drummings  and  unconsciously 
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prompted  efforts  after  a  level  conduit.  May  I  be 
forgiven.  I  call  to  witness  my  own  largely  uncon- 
scious awareness  of  a  contemporary  Theology  awreck, 
my  little  experience  of  the  world  wherein  no  pugilist, 
no  cab-tout  exists  who  is  nothing,  or  who  is  other  than 
infinite,  and  my  brother  ;  however  vile  a  brother. 

But  so  it  was,  and  through  the  dogged  dulness  of 
hunger,  that  now  I  resolved  to  ignore  the  drumming, 
and  became  a  (ridiculous)  stoic  to  it.  And  so,  on 
the  part  of  the  two  other  human  beings,  a  corresponding 
persistence  arose. 

At  length  I  bethought  myself  of  an  expedient, 
unwise  enough.  My  box  had  a  cord.  The  window 
was  open,  and  the  street  now  dark,  and  occasionally 
clear  of  people.  At  opportunity,  the  cord  knotted 
to  the  bed-leg,  I  dangled  down ;  but  the  skin  was 
chafed  on  the  palms,  the  hand-over-hand  method 
seemed  better — if  only  I  had  had  the  arm-strength 
for  it !  As  it  was,  I  dropped,  remained  a  moment 
insensible,  and  awoke  to  hear  the  drumming  continue, 
and  see  a  shambling  youth  turn  the  corner  and  look 
at  me  slowly  rising.  I  was  whole.  I  threw  the  cord 
in  at  the  window  and  was  walking  off. 

But  the  shambling  youth  had  his  surmises  and 
interpretations.     He  approached  the  knocker. 

He  was  the  tatterdemalion  who  had  held  Pleek's 
horse,  a  local  street-character  called  Mack,  quoted 
to  me  in  childhood  as  an  example  to  shun  :  '  If  you 
won't  be  washed,  you  '11  be  like  Mack.'  Him  also  I 
had  ignored  as  a  nothing  that  very  morning,  and 
now  he  was  about  to  create  an  awkward  situation. 

I  went  up  to  him  and  gave  some  explanation  of 
the  matter ;  and  then,  with  incredible  want  of  tact, 
said  :   '  Mack,  I  know  you  have  lost  your  mother.' 
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'  That  was  a  bad  job,'  said  Mack.     '  So  long.' 

Now  I  had  heard  of  this  loss  of  his,  and  knew  that 
since  its  happening  he  had  become  from  grief  almost 
imbecile.  But  when  he  said,  '  That  was  a  bad  job,' 
his  face  and  mouth  spoke  a  whole  book,  not  of  the 
bare  fact,  but  of  the  very  scene  of  the  deathbed.  I 
read  it,  as  the  pitiful  cloud  on  the  face  flitted  in  three 
seconds,  down  and  clear  again.  So  I  knew  myself 
to  have  evoked  by  a  wretched  diplomacy  what  was 
for  pure  sympathy ;  and  in  such  manner  was  accus- 
tomed to  stumble  about  in  a  world  of  souls. 

The  postman  came  along  the  street  and  gave  me 
a  letter.  By  the  light  of  the  '  Bear  and  Scutcheon  ' 
at  the  corner  I  saw  it  to  be  from  '  Meggalley  Bros., 
Wholesale  Undertakers,  ClerkenwelL'  I  was  to  call 
on  Monday,  bringing  a  testimonial,  which  and  other 
things  being  found  satisfactory,  work  could  be  begun 
at  once.  As  if  the  front  problem  were  not — How  to 
hve  until  Monday. 

A  double  solution  rose.  A  testimonial  could  be 
got  from  Slugson,  a  former  schoolfellow,  now  assisting 
his  father  in  a  prosperous  timber  business  at  Hackney 
Wick,  and  the  same  Slugson,  always  a  genial  friend, 
might  perhaps  advance  five  shiUings  on  the  hopeful 
prospect.  This  begat  the  consideration  of  the  quality 
and  texture  of  that  friendship,  never  so  closely  examined 
before ;  not  that  he  would  not  lend,  but  rather  that 
there  was  a  steep  difficulty  of  asking,  and  this  not 
altogether  removed  by  the  intimacy;  rather  other- 
wise. Preach  gospels  to  a  stranger,  and  ask  favours 
of  him ;  for  is  not  a  steel  engraving  mysteriously 
improved  by  the  tissue  paper  on  it  ?  However,  fasting 
drove  forward  the  purpose  as  a  sort  of  disgraceful 
necessity. 
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Meantime  the  Street  of  Palms  might  be  visited, 
the  flap  of  a  pigeon's  wings  away.  As  the  Parthenon 
never  loses  its  sacredness,  in  line  with  the  awe  of  the 
stratification  of  scarped  hills  (sybiUine  books  open 
before  sun  and  moon),  so  it  was  with  this  common  street. 
Circled  with  slum  districts  the  worst  in  the  known 
world,  areas  black  with  squalor  and  crime,  where  the 
police,  in  couples,  strode  like  black  Dioscuri  through 
battles,  not  always  victorious,  the  Street  retained  an 
old-world  neatness  comparable  only  in  those  regions 
with  the  '  respectabihty '  of  Diomeda  Square,  which 
latter  place,  however,  was  not,  like  it,  isolated  in 
dark,  but  impinged  on  the  civilised  Bishopsgate  and 
ways  of  the  upper  world. 

Here  was  the  Street  of  Palms,  then.  Some  few 
children  played  on  the  kerb,  and  outside  some  of  the 
houses,  following  the  Oriental  custom  in  the  short 
English  season  permitting  it,  several  Jews  and  Jewesses 
were  sitting  on  chairs  planted  on  the  pavement.  Brass 
curtain-bands  and  black-leaded  scrapers  and  knockers 
attested  decency,  and  their  preparation  had  been  its 
wonted  ritual.  No  house  there  had  stood  for  much 
less  than  a  century,  and  every  house  was  of  the  epoch 
of  merchant-prosperity  before  the  suburbs  began, 
through  voicing  it  only  in  a  secondary  degree. 

Not  a  door,  not  a  window,  not  a  person,  should 
escape. 

But,  alas  !  the  doors  with  their  numerals  were  all 
in  order,  all  voiceless  and  wooden ;  the  windows 
blank ;  the  Jews  and  Jewesses  all  Hebrew.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  exceptional  door,  unknockered  and 
unnumbered,  and  on  a  touch  as  if  careless  it  opened  ; 
but  revealed  only  a  little  paved  and  covered  court  or 
passage,  above  which  the  rooms  of  a  house  opening 
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on  one  side  of  it  were  partly  built,  and  through  which 
was  to  be  seen  a  distant  street-lamp,  and  a  sort  of 
stable-yard,  whither  (as  it  seemed)  market  wains 
could  come  by  a  gateway  in  the  parallel  street  beyond. 
I  had  never  seen  it  before — and  yet,  I  had  seen  it 
before. 

I  returned. 

But  as  I  returned  the  text  came  :  '  Thus  Esau 
despised  his  birthright.'  And  something  in  me  said 
to  myself :  To  this  also  are  you  unequal  ?  Is  there 
nothing,  then,  that  you  can  do — not  even  the  one 
absurd  thing  that  you  have  chosen  ?  The  bricks 
and  houses  themselves  are  Nothing.  Are  you  also 
Nothing  ?  They  shall  be  one  day  even  visibly 
destroyed,  for  ihey  belong  to  the  Time-world.  At 
this  a  resolution  sprang-up. 

It  came  in  a  flash  that  the  mysterious  vanishing 
had  been  by  that  very  same  Uttle  covered  passage — 
perhaps  into  the  parallel  street ;  and  that  the  passage 
was  a  thoroughfare,  else  meaningless.  But  then 
again,  the  parallel  street,  well-known,  had  only  a 
reflected  sacredness. 

Back  I  went,  pushed  open  the  plain  door,  stole, 
crept  like  a  thief,  down  the  passage,  again  a  coward 
in  every  limb,  but  forced  on  by  something,  a  mixture 
of  unreasonable  apprehensions,  and  violent  hopes 
equally  unreasonable.  And  the  little  passage  opened 
on  to  a  scene  unexpected  and  wonderful  to  me ; 
certainly  a  scene  which — in  the  matter  of  surprise — 
would  still  more  have  surprised  a  stranger  to  the 
district,  one  who  knew  only  its  ill  repute. 

Under  the  dim  moon  was  seen  a  great  square,  or 
rather  inverse  square  of  house-backs  ;  but  on  the  right 
side  of  it,  and  looking  to  the  Orient,  was  a  single 
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dwelling,  facing  the  stable-yard  in  the  centre,  and 
resembling  a  small  country  house  of  reputable  holding. 
Its  middle  door  was  sheltered  by  a  pillared  porch,  on 
either  side  of  which  were  eight  windows,  constructed 
in  the  neatest,  substantial  style  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  They  had  Venetian  bUnds,  and  were 
surrounded  by  the  luxuriance  of  wistaria  and  the  vine. 
Vines  also  covered  some  of  the  south-facing  walls  of 
houses  at  the  side,  and  clusters  of  ripening  grapes 
hung  within  reach.  Theft  might  have  been  excused, 
not  the  sacrilege  :  here  seemed  to  be  the  house. 

There  was  silence.  Not  a  person  was  in  this  open 
space,  and  so  deep  and  heavy  a  calm  had  fallen  on  the 
night  air  that  leaves  and  straws  were  graven  silver. 
From  silver  they  grew  to  lead,  to  shadows,  as  by  slow 
deepening  of  veil  the  moon  hid,  and  the  dark  became 
a  waiting  presence,  as  when  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  For  the  street-lamp  rather  showed 
the  dark  than  dispelled. 

Vines  and  wistaria  in  Spitalfields  were  explained, 
apparently  by  a  crude  fact — the  stable-yard — that  by  a 
touch  threw  all  into  a  sublime.  This  subhme  I  wish 
here  to  express,  as  of  the  deepest  principle,  seen  then, 
hazardous  though  the  attempt  be. 

In  Chaucer's  description  of  the  Temple  of  Mars 
he  sets  beside  heroic  tragedy,  beside  demigods  and 
sky-figures,  the  carter  overridden ;  and  to  foolish 
critics  the  passage  of  the  carter  has  seemed  poor, 
inexplicable,  even  interpolated.  Or  again,  in  how 
many  cases  is  Shakspere  (to  the  Eighteenth  Century) 
vulgar  in  the  matter  of  buttons  or  lewd  songs  set  in 
high  places.  Mahomet,  too,  mixes  goats  and  angels. 
Yet  it  seemed  even  to  the  Titan  Carlyle  a  '  damnifica- 
tion '  of  Man,  that  Theory  of  the  patient  burrower 
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Darwin,  who  assuredly  also  knew  not  how  it  could  be 
lighted,  concerned  only  with  his  patient  output.  But 
here  is  Transcendence. 

Against  this  bedrock,  this  touchstone,  every  false 
Religion  sins,  and  every  false  Art  or  Way  of  Men. 
In  the  old  Antaeus  fable  this  is  known,  it  is  the  contact 
with  Earth  that  gives  strength  ;  and  Protestantism, 
if  it  have  any  meaning  now  and  henceforth,  will  again 
lead  to  see  Heaven  by  every  common  earthly  fact 
purified  by  symboHc  interpretation.  The  spilt  matches 
are  nothing,  but  form  them  into  letters  and  I  trouble 
not  about  the  fact  that  the  shape  of  the  letters  is 
'  conditioned,'  as  you  call  it,  by  the  shape  of  matches, 
for  I  will  form  what  letters  and  what  words  I  will, 
or  choose  other  materials.  To  spill  knitted  bones  on 
the  Earth,  of  saurians,  apes,  and  other  swarming, 
staggering  forms  is  quite  easy.  Judge  not  the  Present 
by  the  Past,  but  rather  the  Past  by  the  Present  and 
the  Future,  and  all  by  God.  The  fluidities  of  being, 
that  in  a  moment-aeon  stretch  out  the  giraffe's  neck- 
bones  like  putty,  and  dump  the  mammal  into  his 
sea-bath,  where  he  becomes  Leviathan  ;  the  lepidop- 
tera  flaunting  in  fraudulent  escutcheons,  or  skulking 
as  leaf-liars — consider  these  chips  in  the  workshop, 
and  the  j}Ower  of  considering  them.  Then  consider 
how  thou  art  related  to  the  Infinite  Fluidity  of  Thought, 
Thought  Transcendent,  Thought  the  Creator,  Thought 
the  Poet,  Thought  triumphing  over  Decay,  over 
Destruction,  over  Death.  .  .  .  There  is  an  experience 
that  teaches  the  divine  value  of  Fact.  Such  reflec- 
tions grew  long  after  from  the  vine  beginning.  On 
that  night  they  were  as  sentiment  rather  than  as 
reflection. 

It  is  quite  plain  to  me  now  that  the  '  Evolution  ' 
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of  London  is  not  to  be  discovered  by  tracing  the  Thames 
from  the  Cotswolds. 

The  lower  windows  of  the  house  that  faced  inwards 
now  hghted.  I  crept  up  in  the  dark,  and  hiding  in  the 
vine  leaves,  looked  in  through  the  Venetian  blinds. 

There  was  an  old-fashioned  apartment  with  broad 
window-seats  and  decent  but  not  showy  furnishings. 
The  heads  of  the  household,  man  and  wife,  sat  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room  by  the  polished  grate,  and  nearer 
to  me  were  their  three  daughters — indeed,  those  whom 
I  had  called  the  Daughters  of  Music.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  there  was  any  meanness  in  the 
espionage.     I  ought,  by  rules,  to  have  felt  mean. 

The  father  of  this  household  appeared  to  be  a 
master-mechanic  of  some  kind,  in  comfortable  circum- 
stance. He  read  a  newspaper,  and  his  wife  was  sewing. 
The  Eldest  Daughter  knitted,  holding  the  work  close 
to  her  eyes  ;  and  not  until  I  reached  the  age  of  mature 
science  did  I,  a  long-sighted  person,  perceive  the 
physiological  reason  for  the  enhancement  by  this  of 
her  comeliness.  She  sat  rather  towards  the  middle 
of  the  room,  near  a  colza-oil  lamp ;  but  this  being 
somewhat  dim,  the  younger  sisters,  who  were  quite 
near  to  the  end  of  the  room  where  I  was,  had  set  on 
their  table  in  brass  candlesticks  three  small  rushlights 
that  rose  in  a  cluster  above  the  head  of  the  Middle 
Sister,  who  held  a  book,  while  to  her  the  Youngest 
recited  something.  Presently  the  Youngest  took  the 
book,  and  the  Middle  one  recited — the  one  who  had 
carried  the  cauliflowers. 

Never  surely  was  a  fairer — never  one  more  excellent 
in  the  brightness  of  youthful  beauty.  The  outline, 
the  profile,  struck  by  its  peculiar  boldness  and  freshness, 
and  yet  this  original  power  was  subdued  and  exalted 
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by  softness  and  humility  ;  and  what  one  saw,  beneath 
the  three  starry  hghts,  was  a  chaste  spirit  who  in 
other  ages  would  have  been  called  saint,  or  sacred 
vestal,  and  crowned  with  the  amaranth  of  Spring,  the 
reverence  of  men,  the  love  of  all  God's  creatures. 

The  window  was  open,  and  I  could  hear  what  she 
was  reciting — and  recognise  it,  too,  for  I  was  familiar  at 
home  with  the  Olney  Hymns,  of  which  some  snatches 
had  even  been  occasionally  declaimed  by  my  father,  in 
that  peculiar  mixture  of  fun  and  reverence  which  he 
alone  (of  human  beings  known  to  me)  could  successfully 
achieve,  though  the  lines  which  she  said  he  never 
attempted.    They  were  these  : 

If  the  Lord  our  leader  be 

We  may  follow  without  fear  ; 
East  or  West,  by  land  or  sea, 

Home,  with  Him,  is  ever5rwhere  : 
When  from  Esau  Jacob  fled, 

Though  his  pillow  was  a  stone, 
And  the  ground  his  humble  bed, 

Yet  he  was  not  left  alone. 

I  shuddered  violently.  She  continued,  with  perfect 
memory  repeating  the  rest  of  the  hymn,  even  to  its 
conclusion.  The  old  Theology  seemed  to  be  made 
true,  to  be  shown  now  in  some  actually  true  and 
valid  aspect,  for  the  first  time.  For  when  she  said 
the  verses,  and  said  them,  though  with  intelligence, 
yet  with  no  elocutionary  skill,  I  perceived  the  more 
for  that  that  her  soul  was  the  soul  of  a  holy  and 
simple  child;  and  taking-in  at  a  glance  that  bright 
and  peaceful  household  scene,  and  contrasting  it 
with  my  wild  darkness  outside  ...  I  wept  ...  I  fled 
back  to  my  poor  lodging. 

The  Ridiculous  always  arrived  at  such  junctures, 
and  though  the  paternal-symbolic  intervention  was 
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not  now  to  be  expected,  there  was  still  the  pugilist  and 
the  bricklayer's  mate.  These,  as  I  mounted  the  stair 
(the  street-door  being  now  open,  and  downstairs  the 
deaf  old  landlady  mangling  at  her  mangle),  were  still 
drumming.  Probably  they  had  several  times  returned 
to  this  labour  of  love  after  intervals,  renewing  their 
efforts  against  my  supposed  obstinacy,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  spitefully  evidenced  by  the  noise  that 
the  cord,  flung-in,  had  made  against  the  partition.  I 
stood  close  behind  them,  unperceived.  My  hair  was 
long,  for  every  hair-cut  means  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  was 
haggard  and  wild.  A  bar  of  lamplight  came  in  from 
the  street,  through  the  side  window.  I  folded  my  arms. 
Great  is  scenic  effect. 

Still  they  hammered,  unheeding,  with  the  rhythm 
of  Bantu  barbarians,  whilst  I  waited  in  the  stage 
knowledge  that  a  suddenly  perceived  stillness  of 
presence  is  the  equivalent  of  sudden  and  startling 
motion. 

With,  I  confess,  a  mild  sense  of  fun,  I  remembered, 
too,  that  there  was  in  those  days  a  drama  at  the 
Britannia  Theatre,  called  *  The  Duke's  Motto,'  a 
title  explained  in  the  sub-title,  '  I  am  Here  '  ;  a  play 
much  appealing  to  the  poor  Hoxton  populations. 
'  The  Duke,'  in  tin  armour  from  head  to  foot,  would 
appear  '  in  the  nick  of  time  '  at  all  crises,  rescue 
heroines  and  do  inconceivable  feats.  The  villains 
machinated  and  brought  all  manner  of  evils  near  to 
a  pass,  when  punctually  there  would  arrive  the  tin 
being,  he  would  utter  his  catchword,  and  scatter  them 
to  the  winds. 

My  dramatic  discovery  was  soon  made.  For  a 
moment  the  audience  were  struck  still ;  then,  the 
impossible-actual  still  confronting  them  as  apparition, 
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they  skipped  to  the  stairway  and  fell  over  each  other 
down  it,  to  the  feet  of  the  poor  mangier.  She  set 
up  a  scream.  I  descended,  and  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do  or  say,  spake  wildly,  instantly  bidding  the 
pugilist  open  my  door  for  me. 

Now  the  key  was  in  the  lock  inside.  In  the  general 
folly  and  planlessness  of  those  days  I  had  naturally 
forgotten  to  take  it  with  me.  But  the  random  word 
hit  the  pugilist  home.  Instead  of  saying  he  could  not, 
he  protested  with  vehemence  and  objurgation  that 
he  had  not  the  means.  I  replied  that  he  had.  Upstairs 
we  went ;  and  muttering  that  there  were  those  who 
should  be  lawyers,  and  that  those  who  might  be 
defendants  might,  if  they  had  luck,  further  some 
people's  law-studies  by  money,  the  man  took  some- 
thing from  his  pocket  without  letting  me  see  it.  The 
implement  doubtless  grasped  the  key-stem.  In  a 
second  the  door  opened. 

To  escape  from  their  queries  and  get  rest  I  began 
a  discourse  on  Justice,  in  the  Platonic  style.  The 
subject  was  pecuUarly  distasteful  to  the  pugilist,  and 
I  was  soon  left  quiet. 

But  sleep  came  not,  for  hunger  and  thought 
prepare  not  its  path. 

The  night,  too,  was  oppressive,  the  room  like  an 
oven.  Outside,  over  the  almost  vacant  street,  clouds 
of  night  hung  low,  and  forms  in  the  clouds,  by  a  motion 
of  their  own,  protruded  fingers,  drooped  pinions,  trailed 
garments  ;  something  in  the  air  was  about  to  be. 
I  longed  to  go  out  and  meet  it,  and  wrestle  with  it, 
and  have  an  end.  Had  the  city  been  a  city  of  no 
folk,  or  of  folk  enchanted  to  stone,  how  fine  to  go 
forth  as  to  a  sea-bath,  and  wander  down  to  Norton 
Folgate  and  beyond,  garmentless,  or,  at  least,  shoe- 
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less  and  hatless,  an  elemental  being  to  meet  the 
elements. 

An  hour  passed ;  two  hours  and  more.  It  was 
past  one.  The  distant  night  rool  of  London  sounded, 
carrying  the  mind  over  the  great  spaces,  all  of  living 
souls  concealed. 

A  solitary  policeman  turned  the  corner  on  the 
right,  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  street  blank. 

I  was  dressed.  I  could  be  out  of  doors  in  a  moment, 
by  the  rope,  and  none  to  know. 

I  did  it,  holding  newspaper  in  my  hands  this  time 
to  lessen  the  chafing,  and  thro  wing-in  the  cord  as  before. 

Open  spaces  of  streets,  especially  at  night  when 
deserted,  are  thought-spaces,  correspondent  to  the 
mind.  There  was  Norton  Folgate ;  and  on  either 
hand  of  it  the  other  two  expansions  of  the  main 
road — where  respectively  Commercial  Street  and 
(nowadays)  Middlesex  Street  debouch.  I  chose  the 
latter.  But  as  I  approached  it  the  oppressive  stillness 
was  shattered  by  a  voice — a  voice  of  dreadful  timbre — 
a  woman's  voice  ;  and  before  the  words  could  be 
distinguished  there  was  audible  a  vehemence  of  railing 
in  the  tone  that  appalled.  For  she  was  a  lost  spirit 
who  had  nothing  left  but  to  rail,  and  who  railed 
therefore  in  a  transcendent,  hopeless  bitterness. 

I  saw  her.  She  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  houses,  a  torn  hat  or  bonnet  at  her  feet, 
and  twenty  yards  off  a  retreating  and  half-turning 
figure  of  man.  Then  both  were  received  by  the  tall 
flanks  of  opposite  side-alleys,  as  players  of  some 
unplayable  tragedy,  abandoning  the  stage  to  a  voiceless 
query  of  threat,  murk,  and  irony,  and  the  self-muffled 
throngs  of  unnamed  wings.  Paper  and  dust  whorls 
mounted. 
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I  ran  down  Brushfield  Street  and  stopped  to  rest 
on  the  stone  fence  of  Spitalfields  Church. 

There  were  what  seemed  to  be  two  Providential 
pennies  lying  on  the  flagstones  some  distance  apart, 
but  they  were  raindrops.  So,  in  the  entire  soUtude 
of  the  streets,  I  came  to  the  covered  alley  or  court  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  again  glided  down  it,  and 
saw  the  pillared  house,  now  all  dark. 

The  rain  increased,  but  I  was  perfectly  sheltered 
in  the  covered  way.  I  took  three  empty  sacks  from 
under  one  of  the  market  vans,  and  *  conveying  '  them 
but  a  Uttle  distance  into  the  court,  spread  them  upon 
its  flagstones  and  against  the  door  that  closed  against 
the  street,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

But  in  a  moment  I  must  get  up,  summoned  by 
sounds  and  lights  in  the  air,  and  chimney-stacks  black 
as  type  against  the  flickering  sky.  Yonder,  over  beyond 
the  pillared  house  the  storm  was  coming,  and  I  was 
glad  it  was  coming,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  would — as 
we  used  to  say  at  home — *  do  good ' — as  if  all  sorts 
of  blessings  were  to  be  poured  down  with  the  rain, 
and  all  sorts  of  purity  and  peace  effected  by  the  great 
operations  of  the  lightning  and  the  majesty  of  the 
thunder's  word,  the  universal  epic.  The  child,  with 
a  joyful  sob,  learns  that  the  storm  is  not  an  evil ;  we 
cannot,  it  is  true,  prevent  it,  but  then  we  need  not 
seek  to  do  so.     It  is  God's  storm.     It  will  '  do  good.' 

But  a  tempest  in  the  night  is  reinforced  with 
terror,  and  on  that  night  in  Spitalfields  would  have  been 
terrible,  but  that,  for  one  thing,  the  very  heart  of  the 
storm  in  its  progress  began  to  throb  where  I  was.  The 
storm  subdued  me,  but  I  began  to  be  as  if  part  of  it. 
I  said  (why  in  French  I  know  not), '  Ce  n'est  que  moi- 
m^me.'     I  saw  with  joy  twisted  arteries  and  ropes 
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of  fire  glorify  the  pillared  house,  and  once  penetrate 
and  enwrap  with  levin  an  iron  pipe  and  the  thick  stream 
that  fell  from  it  in  rivers  of  pure  flame,  to  an  instant 
peal  loud  as  the  ear  could  compass ;  and  saw,  in  that, 
not  danger  but  ward  and  adornment.  Here,  too,  it 
was  curious  that  hunger  vanished,  and  it  came  that 
all  was  well,  and  as  the  tempest  abated,  I  lay  on  the 
sacks,  on  my  dry  raised  flagstones,  with  relief,  and  was 
soon  sleeping. 

But  I  must  needs  dream  of  food.  A  Sunday 
banquet  was  prepared,  in  the  memorable  style  of 
home  :  Sunday  is  the  East  End  workers'  feast  day, 
the  dinner  a  rite  of  some  conscious  unofficial  piety. 
Roast  veal  was  now  the  viand.  My  father  (strangely 
unUke  him)  sat  a  cipher  at  the  board.  I  sat  at  the 
head,  and  remarked  :  '  It  is  Now.  It  is  To-day — 
Time  Present.'  The  guests  were — the  Eldest  and  the 
Youngest  of  the  Daughters. 

I  demanded  to  know  where  was  the  Middle  One, 
for  without  her  (in  the  laws  of  things)  the  sacred  feast 
could  not  be  touched.  *  Una,'  answered  the  Eldest, 
'  is  out,  as  usual,  riding  upon  her  Hon.'  '  She  has  a 
new  garment  of  white,'  said  the  Youngest,  '  whilst 
ours  are  only  of  yellow.'  They  seemed  jealous  at 
some  preference.  '  But,'  I  said,  '  what  difference  can 
her  garment  make  to  you  ?  Your  dresses  are  becoming.' 
*  Much  difference,'  repUed  the  Youngest.  *  You  know 
not  women.  With  them  the  garment  is  a  lower  form 
of  the  body  itself.'  (This  strange  talk  strangely  begat 
no  wonder  in  me.)  '  In  any  case,'  I  said,  *  I  shall  not 
eat  until  Una  comes.'  *  My  husband,'  remarked  the 
Eldest,  proudly,  '  shall  be  an  alderman.'  '  And  mine 
a  wit,'  said  the  other.  I  asked  *  What  will  Una's 
husband  be  ?  '     But  to  this  there  was  no  answer  at  all. 
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It  was  daylight  and  the  general  world  again.  A 
man  stood  over  me  as  I  woke ;  a  man  with  a  hammer, 
the  father  of  the  daughters.  I  protested  that  the 
passage  was  pubUc,  and  I  had  a  right  there,  harming 
none.  He  looked  coldly;  a  strong,  firmly  knit, 
English  kind  of  man.    Then  he  relented. 

'  Heaven  forbid,'  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  self- 
reproach,  '  that  I  should  refuse  to  lend  a  hand  to  any 
poor,  homeless  young  man.     You  look  hungry.' 

A  wild  possibiUty  of  my  own  dropped  out  of  the  sky. 
Everything  whirled. 

'  I  am  hungry.' 

He  pulled  me  up,  pitched  the  sacks  into  the  wagon, 
and  led  me  to  the  house. 

The  basement  of  the  place  was  a  flagged  kitchen, 
with  a  room — a  scullery — on  the  left,  that  seemed 
to  have  been  flooded  by  the  night's  rain,  and  a  noise 
of  swishing  of  brooms  came  from  it.  There  was 
nobody  in  the  kitchen.  He  bade  me  sit  by  a  table 
there,  and  went  into  the  scullery,  and  after  a  time 
came  back  again,  and  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  yard,  into  a  workshop  from  which  all  the  kitchen 
was  visible. 

The  swishing  ceased,  and  through  the  crack  of  the 
intercommunicating  door  I  was  being  observed,  and 
then  not  observed. 

He  that  is  watched  may  Hsten.  There  was  a  small 
square  perforation  in  the  wall,  doubtless  made  for  some 
ancient  culinary  convenience,  and  it  was  masked  by  a 
washing-board.  Could  the  cave  of  an  oracle  be  better 
appointed  ?  The  laws  of  everyday  are  not  the  laws 
of  Delphi ;  or  of  Sparta  either.  Two  of  the  voices 
I  knew.  The  other  two  were  easily  identified  by 
distinction  of  age. 
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The  mother  was  possessed  by  a  dreadful  hypothesis. 
A  murder  had  recently  been  committed  in  Whitechapel 
by  a  young  man  whose  haggard  portrait  was  in  the 
illustrated  press.  The  murderer  was  at  large,  and 
there  was  a  hue  and  cry.  What  strange  resem- 
blance was  this  ?  You  might  say  they  were  brothers. 
Or ?! 

The  Eldest  Daughter,  however,  observed  that  this 
might  be  only  a  common  tramp,  though  in  any  case 
they  did  not  want  such  a  person  in  the  house,  and 
father  ought  to  have  known  better. 

'  Elsie,'  said  the  Youngest,  '  suppose  he  is  a  tramp, 
he  is  poor.  But  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  tramp,  he  is 
honest,  and  it  is  a  shame,  when  he  is  starved,  to  keep 
him  waiting.'  This  she  said  with  a  sort  of  generous, 
pouting  independence  and  even  indignation,  for  which 
I  blessed  her  in  my  heart;  and  bear  witness  to  her 
possession  of  that  audacious  outline  that  needs  the 
hairbreadth  accuracy  in  which  she  had  it  to  enhance 
beauty,  and  can  then  upset  dynasties.  Haply  in 
that  moment  she  founded  mine ;  poor  Emma,  short 
of  stature,  suddenly  dominant  Mind. 

'  Well,'  said  the  Mother  to  her,  '  since  Elsie  won't 
go,  do  you  and  Mary  take  the  food  to  him,  for  I  'm  not 
tidy.' 

Upon  this  Emma  burst  out  laughing  and  said  she 
could  never  do  such  a  thing,  she  would  drop  the  plate 
and  sink  through  the  floor.  Which  again  seemed 
remarkable,  put  beside  her  intrepid  sympathy.  Some- 
thing comic  was  in  her,  too  ;  a  short-legged,  broadish, 
Enghsh,  or  rather  sonsie  Scotch  girl's  figure,  violating 
all  the  classical  canons,  but  with  new,  inexpUcable 
success.  Her  yellow  locks,  lighter  than  the  Eldest's, 
were  as  profuse.     But  the  hair  of  the  Middle  Sister 
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was  a  deep  dark  brown ;  sufficient,  but  of  it  each  fila- 
ment so  delicate  a  silk,  that — as  it  would  make  you 
weep — the  whole  head  of  hair,  spiritual,  compassionate, 
was  in  mass  but  as  one  tress  of  theirs. 

I  sHpped  back  to  my  seat,  and  a  moment  later 
the  Middle  Sister,  Mary,  with  all  the  splendours  of  a 
goddess,  entered  with  coffee  and  bread-and-butter. 
Emma  accompanied,  and  halfway  tittered  and  ran 
back,  a  fluttered  rose.  But  with  undiminished  self- 
possession  Mary  advanced,  excellent  as  Nausicaa  in 
native  sense  and  manners  for  so  strange  an  occasion, 
humble  as  a  discovered  violet,  terrible  as  a  bannered 
host. 

So  I  took  the  gold  ring  from  my  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  her,  saying,  *  This  is  for  you  '  ;  and  she  took  it, 
being  entirely  surprised  into  taking  it  in  her  fingers 
when  offered  ;  and  then,  the  situation  having  suddenly 
become  openly  impossible,  I  rose  up,  fled  from  the 
house,  ran  down  the  passage  into  the  Street  of  Palms, 
into  Bishopsgate,  to  St.  Paul's  ;  and  then  walked  and 
walked,  I  knew  not  whither,  until  at  last,  towards 
afternoon,  I  found  myself  returned  eastward  again 
and  in  Diomeda  Square,  by  the  old  tree,  the  Tree 
Kirisiel,  the  Tree  of  Dreams. 

Sophonisba  was  passing,  but  I  strove  to  avoid 
her.  Yet  she  got-in  a  word  :  '  You  look  frightened, 
sir.     O,  so  changed.     You  have  seen  something ' 

'  I  have  seen  the  Star  Lady.' 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   WAISTCOAT 

*  There  is  a  poverty  neither  vulgar  nor  terrifying.' 

— I.  D' Israeli. 

This  strange  adventure  in  itself  and  its  effects  really 
took  the  whole  day — the  Third  Day  of  Hunger.  I 
forgot  Slugson  until  it  was  too  late  to  call. 

For  one  thing,  the  square  had  by  this  time  become 
greatly  changed.  Venice  House  was  there,  but  it 
now  bore  the  brass  plate  of  the  '  Society  for  the 
Augmentation  of  Diocesan  Funds,'  and  in  other 
respects  also  its  estate  was  visibly  fallen.  Markwell 
and  his  box  were  gone,  too.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  he  had  died.  He  *  should  have  died  hereafter.' 
Slowly  and  with  difficulty  is  borne  upon  us  the 
campaign-truth  of  mutability,  partly  because  of  our 
affectionate  indolence  of  mind,  partly  by  reason  of 
our  deep,  unconscious  suspicion  that  nothing  dies ;  a 
dangerous  tenure  for  the  living,  however  true  it  be.  . . . 
Tablets  there  are.  We  must  learn  their  nature  and  uses. 

It  grew  dark.  Sitting,  as  one  Hke  to  perish,  on 
the  steps  of  the  *  Society  for  the  Augmentation,* 
&c.,  and  regarding  the  establishment  opposite — *  The 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Relief  of  Indigence,'  I  was 
unwise  enough  to  disturb  myself  too  much  by  a  bitter 
and  secret  hatred  against  both ;  but  yet  I  claim 
as  a  point   of  merit  the  pride,  shared  by  increasing 
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multitudes  of  youths  similarly  placed  to-day,  that  I 
would  rather  have  perished  in  the  Spitalfields  gutters 
and  been  swept-up  with  their  morning  rubbish  than 
have  depended  for  food  and  raiment  on  either  of  these 
eleemosynary  arrangements.  For  even  then,  with  no 
Quaker  antagonism  to  the  physical  church  fabric 
(certain  buildings  standing  to  me  then,  as  now,  invested 
with  the  sacredness  of  associations)  and  though  im- 
perfect enough,  yet  having  reverence  for  Religion 
and  for  one  official  expositor  of  it  at  least,  I  had  no 
doubt  as  to  my  duty  of  aloofness  from  our  decadent 
forms  and  maintenances.  And  this  began  in  feeling, 
and  was  only  much  later  carried  on  by  investigation, 
when  was  seen  how  Criticism  and  Science  had  destroyed 
the  contemporary  Body  of  Religion,  though  not  the 
Soul  of  Religion.  And  when,  years  after  these  struggles, 
I  had  food  and  raiment  sufficient,  and  a  home  of  my 
own,  thou,  dear  M.,  didst  for  thyself  discover  also  the 
truths  that  I  had  found,  and  in  thine  own  wayj 
discerning,  in  one  notable  case  especially,  the  fruits  of 
a  system.  For  with  thine  early  training  in  the  forms 
of  a  church  which,  as  many  another  still  does,  thou 
hadst  fulfilled  with  good  meaning,  it  seemed  best  to 
thee  to  take  our  httle  firstborn  infant  to  a  church  in 
order  to  thank  Heaven  again,  and  in  such  signal 
manner  as  was  understood  to  be  appointed.  So  the 
Uttle  white  garments  were  prepared,  and  everything 
made  ready.  But  with  insolent  haste  the  ministrant 
hurried  through  the  words,  depleting  them  of  meaning ; 
and  with  indecent  promptness,  as  the  main  object, 
was  the  collection-plate  thrust  forward  by  him;  in 
all  respects  the  mere  manners  of  the  fane  being  not 
higher  than  those  of  hustling,  or  a  suburban  booking- 
office.     Henceforth,    thou    didst    seldom    for    public 
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worship  enter  a  church.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the  ministrant 
poor,  though  in  debt  on  thrice  the  salary  that  sufficed 
for  our  humble  needs. 

Thou,  too,  didst  once  dream  of  that  very  church  : 
how,  whilst  sitting  there  waiting  with  the  child,  thou 
didst  behold  the  mild  Figure  of  the  Redeemer,  moving 
towards  thee  along  the  aisle ;  and  how  He  said,  *  Fear 
not,  I  have  a  work  for  thee  to  do.' — This  *  work,'  what 
could  it  be  but  the  upbringing  of  our  children  ?  Would 
that  any  work  of  mine  had  been  performed  half  so 
well,  or  could  stand  for  itself  with  so  small  need  of 
apology  at  Doomsday.  And  so  when  (smoothing 
out  some  piece  of  needlework)  thou  hast  repeated 
to  me  a  single  line,  or  rather,  echo,  of  Blake's  cryptic 
poetry,  caught  from  my  books — 

And  all  is  done  as  has  been  said, 

I  could  never  bear  to  hear  it. 

But  to  resume.  Again  I  retired  to  bed  supperless, 
again  rose  and  sat  in  the  square. 

Now  from  where  I  sat  there  was  visible,  at  the  end 
of  the  road  beyond  the  posts,  a  little  milk-shop  in  the 
adjacent  street.  The  man  in  the  shop  behind  the 
counter  was  holding  up  eggs,  one  by  one,  framing 
them  between  thumb  and  fingers,  for  he  was  serving 
some  children.  The  plentifulness  of  food  while  I  had 
none  set  me  again  to  think  of  getting  money,  and, 
on  a  sudden,  the  absurdity  of  my  delusion  that  I 
could  not  get  money  flashed  upon  me  when  I  re- 
membered my  waistcoat.  It  was  a  good  garment — 
the  best  of  those  I  had — and  could  be  sold.  I  did 
not  want  it,  for  the  weather  was  oppressively  warm. 
I  removed  it,  buttoned  the  jacket  all  down,  and  soon 
sold  it  for  ninepence. 
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In  the  morning  I  brushed  and  mended  my  clothing, 
again  buttoned  my  jacket  closely,  put  on  the  detachable 
linen  collar  with  which  and  other  speciosities  this 
generation  has  agreed  to  brand  itself  sham,  and  went 
and  saw  Slugson. 

He  was  extremely  kind,  but  at  the  sight  of  him 
I  finally  dropped  my  project  of  borrowing  money, 
especially  as  I  was  no  longer  hungry.  He  gave  me 
a  testimonial.  His  father's  firm,  in  which  he  was 
working,  had,  in  fact,  business  deahngs  with  Meggalley 
Bros.,  suppUed  them  with  wood.     This  was  fortunate. 

He  was  a  genial  youth,  somewhat  my  senior, 
getting  into  the  full  current  of  the  world's  outer  ways, 
— business,  private  theatricals,  volunteering,  light 
literature,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  chapelgoing,  com- 
mercial travellerism,  verbal  jokes,  railway  time-tables, 
the  culture  of  comfort.  I  was  unable  to  redact  into 
sufficient  logical  form  the  shadows  and  lights  that 
had  warned  me  off  such  a  path,  and  he,  dimly  seeing 
a  change,  could  not  in  the  least  understand  it.  He 
burst  into  a  genial  egotism  : 

'  In  a  couple  of  years  I  shall  be  a  partner  with  my 
father.  And — my  dear  friend — I  am  engaged.  You 
know  Miss  Pertly  ?  Well,  you  saw  her  play  Lady 
Teazle  once.  —  She.  —  Yes,  although  my  earnings, 
totalled  up,  from  the  paternal  firm,  are  computed  at 
three  hundred,  Mr.  Slugson  senior  allows  that  as  a 
commercial  I  am  distinctly  progressing  towards  better 
things.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  marry  on  a  pittance, 
it 's  neither  fair  nor  right  to  any  woman.  And  so  we 
must  be  content  to  wait.  We  see  each  other  (Miss  P. 
and  I)  monthly.  I  go  down  by  the  2.28  to  Edmonton, 
where  she  resides.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  see  her 
oftener.     Therefore,  when  we  do  meet,  we  are  glad  of 
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each  other's  company.  Wouldn't  worship  a  woman. 
Those  who  worship  a  woman  usually  find  out  that 
she 's  a  human  being.  The  goddess  becomes  a  nuisance. 
The  woman,  treated  as  such,  becomes  a  chum.  Know 
a  man  who  wouldn't  even  let  his  servant-girl  carry  a 
pail.  Woman- worshipper — worshipped  the  whole  sex. 
Borrowed  half  a  crown  of  me  three  months  ago.  Still 
owing.  Meggalley  's  a  good  thing  for  you — fine 
opportunity — old-established  firm.  Fancy  you  selling 
coffins  !  Always  were  funereal.' 

'  Always  ?  ' 

'No.  Of  course,  you  were  half  funereal  and  half 
jokes  at  school.  Remember  the  comic  paper  we 
edited  ?   I  wonder  how  you  '11  turn  out  !  ' 


CHAPTER  VI 

VEGA 
'  Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep. 


Milton. 


On  the  evening  of  the  Saturday  when  I  had  called  on 
Slugson,  the  familiar  need  of  money  came  up  again. 
Ninepence  does  not  last  long.  I  had,  it  is  true,  a 
pile  of  poetic  MSS.,  but  long  before  had  abandoned 
the  hope  of  turning  them  into  coin.  Such  few  of  my 
verses  as  had  ever  got  printed  were  printed  in  trades- 
men's circulars  or  children's  periodicals  for  no  cash 
return,  and  naturally  my  more  pretentious  poems, 
such  as  the  '  Book  of  Amarah,'  were  wildly  unfit 
even  for  this  sort  of  gratuitous  outset  and  distribution. 
I  had  produced  these  things,  and  after  ascertaining 
the  hopeless  state  of  the  market,  had  continued  to 
produce  them  dehberately,  until  thoughts  of  plain- 
ness took  me  and  of  getting  back  to  fact,  as  I  have 
described ;  and  then  I  occasionally  laboured  only  on 
the  unconventional  '  Book  of  Amarah,'  or  rather, 
not  laboured,  but  wrote  whatever  occurred  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  So  I  was  never  in  the  Chatterton 
way,  never  disappointed  like  Chatterton ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  are  no  Chattertons  nowadays,  the  open  literary 
market  for  poetry  has  been  patently  destroyed,  and 
those  who    write    verse    for  us,   Uke    Tennyson,   or 
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Browning,  or  Longfellow,  must  embark  on  the  enter- 
prise as  merchant  princes  from  the  start.  I  do  not  seek 
to  say  any  word  against  these  gentlemen.  I  think  it 
is  the  simpler  and  shorter  poems  of  Longfellow  that 
(because  they  are  homely)  will  be  found  at  last  engraven 
on  my  heart,  with  the  old-time  Commercial  Street, 
and  Hanbury  Street,  and  the  Street  of  Palms.  These 
very  places,  that  night,  bore  me  up,  hungry  as  I  was, 
into  a  state  almost  of  exhilaration,  as  if  I  could  never 
really  be  beaten  at  all.  I  read  the  '  Siege  of  Samaria ' 
in  my  lodging — the  bitter  speech  of  the  king  to  the 
women,  so  exactly  in  the  Jewish  spirit  that  I  had 
known  and  heard  speak  in  Spitalfields  ;  the  enterprise 
of  the  lepers,  which  came  home  to  me  as  an  excellent 
stimulus  ;  the  sudden  plenty.  And  I  said  to  myself  : 
*  Somehow  all  is  well,  only  I  have  been  unwise  enough 
not  to  see  it.'  I  Ht  a  match.  Partly  beneath  a  rag 
of  rug  near  the  door  was  a  letter,  and  one  of  its  post- 
marks showed  it  to  have  been  there  since  the  preceding 
day ;  thrust  beneath  the  door,  probably,  by  the  poor 
woman  of  the  house.     This  was  what  it  was  : — ■ 

To  D.  W.  Lawler. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
my  permanent  abode  here. 

There  were  those  who  have  told  me  your  address 
in  Spitalfields. 

I    enclose   £2 — the    fee    for   your    two   Elocution 
lessons,   which  somehow  was   left  unpaid.     I   know 
you  will  not  accept  more  than  is  your  due. 
Vega  will  return. 

Selina  Lorine. 

There    was    no    address    inside    the    letter.     The 
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money-order  was  duly  enclosed,  and  even  if  I  would, 
I  could  not  send  it  back.  And  technically  the  money 
was  due — for  such  '  lessons '  as  had  been  given. 
Characteristically  I  had  forgotten  it.  The  '  Bear  and 
Scutcheon,'  whose  landlord,  though  he  saw  Uttle  of 
me,  held  me  in  respect  on  account  of  my  having 
written  his  will — for  I  had  been  called  in  thereto  as 
a  known  scholar — soon  negotiated  the  paper.  I  paid 
the  rent,  bought  food,  and  effected  some  modest 
betterment  of  attire  against  the  Monday. 

The  next  thing  was  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of 
the  mystery  in  the  letter. 

A  postmark  soon  yielded  itself  as  '  Venezia  '  ;  but 
Selina's  phrases,  doubtless  pondered  by  her,  ranged 
from  dignified  to  cryptic,  as  if  of  one  sweeping  off  in 
a  mantle,  and  letting  down  a  veil.  There  was  a 
proud  thrust  in  '  permanent ' ;  an  imperial  touch  in 
*  there  were  those,'  as  if  '  those  '  were  the  secret  agents 
of  a  monarch.  And,  on  reflection,  what  double  sense 
was  visible  in  '  you  will  not  accept,'  &c. 

But  Vega — who  was  Vega  ?  Perhaps  the  writer 
herself  was  intended.  Unwise  thoughts  crept-up 
— censurable  even  in  a  raw  youth — of  a  dramatic 
virtue-making  out  of  the  irrevocable.  But  yet  that 
theory  was  untenable  in  the  Hght  of  '  permanent.' 

At  last  it  occurred  that  Vega  was  a  star. 

As  soon  as  I  had  thought  of  this,  it  struck  me  that 
at  our  first  lesson  the  Lady  of  Venice  had  given  me 
a  small,  old  book  on  some  astronomical  subject,  saying 
that  it  was  of  Uttle  account,  but  that  (as  I  had  looked 
into  it  with  some  curiosity  as  it  lay  on  her  table)  I 
might  keep  it.  I  could  not  refuse ;  her  gifts  were 
gracious  commands  in  the  manner  of  them.  So  I  had 
taken  the  book  to  my  lodging.     But  on  looking  into 
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it  I  found  it  apparently  the  most  cumbrous  jargon, 
flung  it  aside,  and  thereafter,  in  my  hours  of  want,  had 
changed  it  into  bread  by  the  usual  process. 

To  recover  this  volume  I  now  bent  all  my  energies. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  night.  A  German 
book-dealer  in  Burdett  Road,  who  was  a  bookbinder 
by  trade  also,  had  been  the  buyer,  and  to  his  shop  I 
ran.  This  man,  in  all  my  book  buyings  and  sellings, 
had  acted  the  part  of  an  honest  man  and  a  kind  friend, 
and  frequently  allowed  me  to  range  freely  over  his 
multifarious  collections  while  he  pursued  his  calling 
of  binder.  He  knew  my  poverty,  and  never  troubled 
me  to  buy,  permitting  me  at  all  times  to  read  in  his 
shop  or  to  borrow  from  it  whatever  I  liked.  He  was 
a  most  steadfast  and  (in  his  own  way)  erudite  man, 
inspiring  me  by  his  calm,  philosophic  demeanour  with 
a  sense  that  all  was  well  with  me,  all  would  come  right, 
and  seeming  to  regard  me  as  a  unit  of  a  large  type  or 
order  of  men  of  which  he  was  aware,  the  type  of  poor 
scholar  in  all  ages,  so  that  I  was  reheved  of  the  sense 
of  isolation  and  forlornness  whenever  I  was  in  his 
shop.  Yet  his  tact  was  such  that  he  never  referred 
to  my  straitened  means,  and  never  directly  offered 
encouragement,  merely  regarding  my  advent  as  an 
accustomed  planetary  phenomenon  might  be  regarded, 
and  being  ever  ready  to  pay  a  just  price.  As  I  did 
not  know  German,  and  his  English  was  imperfect,  we 
often  resorted  to  French  and  Latin.  His  one  trouble 
was  that,  by  reason  of  his  good  binding,  his  trade 
was  so  full  on  his  hands  that  no  time  was  left  for  the 
arrangement  of  his  second-hand  books ;  nor  amongst 
these  did  he  for  the  most  part  know  what  he  possessed, 
although  as  a  book  expert  I  have  never  met  his  equal, 
and  could  teach  him  nothing  of  the  money  values. 
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So  he  was  always  glad  to  have  me  mounted  on  his 
ladder,  rummaging  over  the  dusty  volumes,  and 
maintaining  with  him  our  polyglot  conversation  while 
he  sat  at  his  bench  beside  his  huge  press,  and  toiled 
against  the  incoming  orders ;  mostly  sets  of  popular 
periodicals  which  the  East  End  folk  brought-in  with 
a  view  to  the  diagonal  adornment  of  their  Sunday 
parlour  tables. 

Yes,  he  agreed  at  once  that  I  could  have  the 
astronomical  book  back  if  I  could  find  it,  and  for  the 
same  twopence.  Fortunately  there  was  some  strata- 
arrangement.  New-bought  lots  were  deposited  on 
top  of  former  arrivals,  or  in  successive  rows,  as  they 
came  in.  A  computation  of  dates  and  rate  of  deposit 
led  to  the  recovery,  for  it  had  not  been  sold. 

This  book  I  will  now  try  to  describe.  It  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  books 
that  I  have  ever  read ;  and  although,  in  the  batterment 
and  wreck-struggles  of  the  two  years  of  my  life  that 
immediately  succeeded,  I  somehow  lost  the  volume, 
as  well  as  all  my  few  other  then  possessions — surely 
every  scrap — except  a  fragment  or  two  of  MS.,  yet  I 
retain  so  living  a  recollection  of  its  spirit  and  essence 
that  I  am  sure  this  summary  will  do  it  no  great 
injustice. 

Its  title  and  the  authoress's  name — for  it  was 
written  by  a  woman — I  both  forget.  The  reason  why 
I  had  first  thrown  it  aside  was  that  its  pages  lay  thickly 
strewn  with  long  words,  used,  as  it  seemed,  unneces- 
sarily for  preference  over  short ;  and  that  it  abounded 
in  dashes,  italics,  CAPITALS,  and  shrieks  (!!!).  It 
was  a  theme  of  Astronomy ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  scientific  books  written  by  women, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  selective  preference  for  abstruse 
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scientific  terms,  stuck-in  on  the  principle  of  feminine 
hat-trimming,  like  fine  feathers,  and  also  '  for  pride 
against  the  French '  as  old  Markwell  would  have 
said — that  is,  as  calculated  to  demonstrate  that 
Woman  even  in  such  matters,  though  despised  by 
some,  could  be  more  than  a  match  for  proud  Man. 
All  this,  of  course,  went  against  true  effect.  I  imagine, 
too,  from  the  tone  of  the  book  and  from  its  very  subject, 
full  of  a  certain  poetic  suggestion,  that  the  poor  lady's 
fate  had  been  to  miss  the  wardship  over  children, 
which  for  women  is  often  the  central  and  noble  task 
of  their  hfe,  and  that  she  had  got  at  middle  age  into 
sad,  imaginative-frantic  phases,  from  the  same  event 
of  personal  loss  that  sends  some  people  of  both  sexes 
to  dementia,  or  the  crime  of  suicide,  or  the  baser 
spiritual  suicide  of  an  arrogant-humble  Buddhism, 
a  self-judgment  of  recession  not  undeserved.  But  the 
faults  of  this  book  and  writer,  whatever  they  were, 
were  largely  of  surface ;  and  though  it  would  be  easy 
to  hint  at  a  bee  in  the  bonnet,  the  real  coherence 
and  intellectual  intrepidity  of  the  thesis  entitled  it  to 
attention. 

It  was  this  :  The  Universe  was  alive,  interpenetrated 
with  vital  forces,  reciprocal  influences  of  planet  on 
planet ;  no  star  being  isolated,  but  every  star — nay, 
every  atom — thrilling  forth  its  influences — etheric, 
magnetic,  electric,  what  you  will — on  every  other, 
and  receiving  back  from  it  the  potencies  pecuUar  to 
its  nature.  These  interchanges,  by  relative  change  of 
place  and  inchnation,  according  to  cyclic  and  ellipsic 
laws,  were  periodically  modified  in  infinite  ways ;  and 
their  purpose  was  nothing  less  than  the  perennial 
renewal  of  all  Life,  up  to  the  highest  organic  Life  ;  a 
perpetual  manifold  rejuvenescence  and  revivification; 
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phase  after  phase,  race  after  race,  advancing  and 
receding — the  roUing  waves  and  successive  tireless 
tides  of  the  Umitless  Ocean  of  Being. 

Some  of  these  periodicities  it  was  permitted  us  to 
calculate.  The  book  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  show 
the  relationship  between  what  is  now  called  human 
'  evolution,'  and  '  environment,'  although  neither 
of  these  words  had  been  used  by  Science  at  the  date 
(about  1840)  when  the  work  was  written.  The 
'  environment '  intended,  too,  was  immensely  wider 
than  the  telluric  or  biological  environment  which  the 
modem  theorist  so  often  complacently  selects  for  his 
universal  theories.  It  was  stellar,  or  cosmic.  Amongst 
the  influences  perpetually  inspiring  our  planet  and 
determining  the  forms  of  its  organic  Ufe  was,  of  course, 
that  of  the  sun.  But  though  enormous  was  his 
power  and  important  and  diversified  his  specific 
functions  in  relation  to  the  cheer  and  sustenance  of 
Life,  he  shared  with  the  moon  and  most  of  the  stars 
and  planets  the  quality  of  intermittence  of  direct 
power  and  hourly  variabiUty  of  position.  There 
were,  however,  two  stars  whose  points  of  vantage, 
and  all  that  was  implied  thereby,  had  commonly  been 
overlooked.  These  were,  our  North  Polar  Star  in 
Ursa  Minor,  and  its  antipodes  star  in  the  Southern 
Sidereal  Hemisphere  ;  the  first  by  name  Abruccabah, 
the  second  a  dim  light,  unheeded  and  unnamed,  in 
Octans.  Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  through 
the  generations,  these  twain  kept  their  places.  By 
their  peculiar  position,  in  a  Hne  with  the  Earth's  axis, 
they  stood  as  repositories  of  incessant  insistent  power, 
determining  on  this  planet  the  scale  of  organic  being  ; 
and  like  iridescent  Trees  of  Life,  the  aurora  at 
either  pole,  responsive  insignia,  arose  mysterious. 
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But  now,  in  the  grand  renovatory  design,  in  the 
scheme  of  reciprocal  influences — Life  implying  not 
only  giving,  but  also  receiving  in  a  different  kind, 
and  this  in  successive  oscillatory  phases,  and  phases 
of  phases,  through  the  seons — it  had  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Abruccabah-Octans  dispensation  was  not 
eternal.  In  enormous  cycles  of  time  the  Earth's 
poles  varied  their  inclination,  and  the  variation  was 
an  elliptical  progress  and  return.  Thus,  twelve 
thousand  years  ago,  it  was  not  towards  the  somewhat 
feeble  Ursa  Minor  star  that  our  North  Pole  pointed ; 
no,  but  to  the  splendid  Lyra  constellation,  to  the 
bright-flashing  Vega  therein.  Vega,  ardent  gem — 
Vega,  celestial  queen — she,  twelve  thousand  years 
ago,  was  Earth's  North  Polar  Star;  whilst,  in  the 
Nadir  of  Earth,  over  the  htten  floes  of  the  Southern 
ice-cap,  there  correspondingly  reigned,  no  mere  third- 
rate  Octans  glimmer,  but  the  formidable  Canis  Major. 

Here  some  hysteria  supervened,  inducing  perhaps 
in  mere  male  readers  a  not  unkind  mental  smile  of 
chivalrous  sympathy.  For  the  authoress  drew  pictures 
of  the  consequences  to  organic  beings  if  Vega  should 
suddenly  commence  her  reign.  The  thrill  would  be 
too  great.  Our  feeble  organisations,  tempered  only 
to  the  Abruccabah  influences,  would  collapse  under 
the  mightier  regime.  But  fortunately  the  slow  acclima- 
tisation of  another  aeon  of  twelve  thousand  years  was 
before  us.  And  as  in  previous  Vegic  dispensations, 
mammoths  and  saurians  had  lived  their  lush  life, 
leaving  as  testimony  their  colossal  bones ;  or  Anakim 
and  giants  in  physical  stature  and  forgotten  masteries 
of  secret  craft  had  dominated  Earth,  bequeathing 
marvels  of  Architecture  of  proportions  corresponding 
to  their  own  structure ;  so,  a  hundred  centuries  hence, 
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after  gradual  ascent,  our  race,  in  adapted  form  and 
new  spirit,  would  again  touch  these  elevations,  and 
again  begin  Life  on  the  transcendent  scale,  as  demi- 
gods.    And,  of  course,  demigoddesses. 

Such  was  the  thesis.  The  very  imagination  dis- 
played in  its  unfoldment,  to  say  nought  of  the  free 
defiance  of  accepted  '  fact '  at  will,  was  enough  to 
make  any  respectable  '  scientist '  of  the  British 
Association  go  home  and  take  to  his  bed. 

And  yet — how  it  fitted  in  with  dreams  !  For  we 
have  all  been  Vegic  in  the  spirit  in  youth ;  and 
afterwards,  grown  miserably  older,  we  have  to  pay 
Abruccabah  taxes. 

The  sap  of  stars  then  lightened  every  limb. 

So  I  had  written  in  my  Kira  '  poem,'  with  a  curious 
prevision  of  this  astronomical-mystical  volume.  But 
perhaps  this  early  race,  Egyptian  or  Atlantean,  were 
wicked  !  Doubtless  they  were  : 

Whence  numerous  evils  did  the  race  befall. 
As  vasty  floods  that  nigh  destroyed  them  all.^ 

And  so,  too,  the  Overman,  if  he  be  Nietzsche-ian, 
will  perhaps  not  be  perfectly  happy,  even  !  Or  happy 
only  as  a  saurian  unrespectable. 

Yet  not  without  pity  and  admiration  I  picture  in 
imagination  again  the  apocalyptic  prophetess,  or 
sibyl,  adorned  with  the  verbal  trophies  of  conquered 
brute-man,  waving  her  frenzied  wand,  uttering  her 
passionate  jargon  redeemed  by  the  fires  of  the  wild 
human  heart,  terribly  earnest,  and  (like  an  inverse 
Duchess  of  Malfi)  bestowing  her  beatitudes  on  the 
stars. 

^  Klra,  Psincess  of  Assyria. 
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And  the  Vega  epoch — the  great  Vega  thriUing  out 
all  feeble  secondary  forms — cardinalia,  cancellaria, 
&c. — shaking-down  the  old  fabrics,  burning-up  the 
mothy  garments ;  the  Earth,  a  live  wire  of  mighty 
voltage,  electrocuting  the  decadent,  inspiring  the  hale  ; 
the  safe  subterfuges  of  eld  and  tradition  destroyed 

Alas !  Men  cannot  achieve  this.  They  are  not 
strong  enough  for  Vega,  not  good  enough  for  Astraea. 
That  is  precisely  their  condition.  And  out  of  it  comes 
Spasm,  Hatred  tempered  by  Fear — and — O,  why 
must  I  write  it  ? — the  Debacle. 

As  soon  as  I  read  the  book  I  knew  what  Selina 
meant  by  the  three  words.  Such  thoughts  are  in  all 
of  us,  only  it  is  by  no  means  given  to  all,  or  required  of 
all,  to  be  volcanic. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   POEM   IN   THE  LEDGER 

Meggalley  Bros,  were  at  that  time  amongst  the 
biggest  wholesale  undertakers  in  London.  They 
provided  all  the  conventional  accessories  of  exit  in 
every  kind,  on  every  scale ;  marble,  horses,  feathers, 
wood,  tinplate,  cr^pe,  hatchments,  nails — all.  They 
undertook  to  undertakers,  and  at  a  word  would  elicit 
in  any  place  in  the  kingdom  all  the  sombre  detail, 
under  the  name  of  local  ceremonialists.  If  mutes  or 
Flemish  steeds  or  mausolea  were  requisite  anywhere, 
forthwith  Meggalley's  magic  created  them  there. 
Pinking  was  nothing  to  them.  For  them  Brummagem 
stamped  endless  embossed  plates  and  sham  handles 
in  simili-gold  or  simili-silver ;  Norway  and  Canada 
shipped  pines ;  remote  florists  laboured  in  tepid  glass- 
houses. In  this  sort  they  commanded  all ;  save  the 
fountains  of  tears. 

It  seemed  to  me  nonsense.  The  hollow  stamped 
plates,  gewgaw  embossage,  useless  handles,  inverted 
torches  (which,  of  course,  would  burn  brighter),  harps 
with  a  broken  string,  fat  crosses  of  stone,  bad  verses, 
worse  for  being  all  of  a  tale — these  things  were  the 
pitiful  evidence  of  a  nation  that  did  not  even  know 
how  to  be  buried.  But  (I  thought)  burial  itself  is 
wrong.    Fire — fire  is  the  element  alone  meet  for  the 
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resolution  of  the  human  cadaver ;  and  they  that 
choose  earth,  air,  or  water  miss  something  of  the 
awful  deference  due  to  that  frame.  ...  Is  not  Man 
the  only  animal  that  takes  up  his  '  environment ' 
in  both  hands  ?  .  .  .  The  planet-using  animal  ?  .  .  . 
The  elements  must  subserve  his  spirit,  and  he  must 
jump  over  the  baser  necessities.  .  .  .  Certainly  we 
should  have  dropped  the  old  undertakery  with  the 
passing  of  Egypt,  the  unsurpassed  in  that  kind. 

Not  without  cheerfulness,  however,  was  the  estab- 
lishment. One  quickly  grew  to  regard  the  stock-in- 
trade  as  so  much  material.  The  carpenters'  shops 
were  even  pleasant,  for  that  which  was  there  was  wood, 
and  men  without  impropriety  sang  and  laughed  over  the 
unappropriated  wood,  and  it  was  all  in  East  London. 
Long  since,  however,  has  this  place  been  pulled  down 
and  built  over  with  dweUings. 

My  work  was  in  the  office.  A  dozen  clerks  were 
in  my  room.  In  a  drawer  allotted  to  me  I  put  the 
unfinished  '  Book  of  Amarah,'  which  I  took  with  me 
daily  in  order  to  read  and  add  to  it  in  the  dinner 
hour. 

The  principals  themselves  were  in  an  inner  room 
with  a  little  glass  window  in  it.  I  cannot  forget  them. 
The  elder  brother  was  called  *  Mr.  Meggalley '  and  the 
younger  brother  *  Mr.  Joseph,'  that  being  his  Christian 
name.  Men  so  absorbed  in  a  business  I  have  never 
seen.  They  lived  for  it,  and  it  was  their  life — much 
to  my  marvel.  A  thousand  times  the  interrogative 
Why  ?  seemed  suspended  above  them.  I  thought, 
that  if  I  had  had  their  business,  I  should  have  sold  out, 
and  lived. 

Over  us  clerks  was  a  supervisor  who  quickly 
discovered  my  inaptitude  for  figures,  and  coldly  set 
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me  on  writing  ledger-heads.  All  might  have  gone 
well,  but  that  sometimes  he  was  out,  and  I  regret  to 
confess  that  once  in  his  absence  I  took  out  a  bunch 
of  the  Amarah  MS.  and  put  it  in  the  ledger.  He  soon 
returned,  and,  it  happened,  sent  me  on  an  errand.  I 
forgot  the  MS.,  left  it  in  the  ledger.  When  I  returned, 
the  supervisor  was  perusing  it. 

He  asked  me  what  it  was.  I  said  it  was  a  poem. 
He  then  pointed  out  that  the  names  of  Shakspere 
and  Milton,  appearing  in  my  writing  on  the  ledger- 
heads,  were  not  the  names  of  customers.  The  other 
clerks  looked  on,  and  my  folly  (and  indeed  dishonesty, 
for  my  thoughts  had  been  permitted  to  stray)  was 
punished.  Perhaps  overpunished,  for  the  thing  not 
only  led  to  my  dismissal,  but  the  shame  of  this  publica- 
tion of  the  MS.  was  inexpressible. 

He  took  me  to  the  inner  office.  Mr.  Meggalley 
sat  in  his  armchair ;  a  thin,  delicate  old  man,  grey  and 
careworn.  He  fingered  the  Amarah  sheets  and  a 
drawing  of  mine  that  was  with  them — a  design  for 
a  crematory  urn — directed  his  spectacles  to  them, 
shook  his  head,  and  then  wiped  his  spectacles  with  a 
large  silk  handkerchief  of  Cashmere  pattern.  The 
supervisor  unfolded  my  total  incompetence  in  the 
matter  of  ciphering,  and  my  spoiling  of  the  ledger. 
I  stood  silent.  The  affair  was  too  big  to  explain,  the 
offence  too  palpable. 

Mr.  Joseph  hinted  dismissal.  Mr.  Meggalley  moved 
his  shining  spectacles  from  the  MS.  to  me  and  back 
again,  without  betraying  any  sense  either  of  the  sub- 
lime or  of  the  ridiculous  at  eithei;  view.  At  last  his 
attention  appeared  to  be  caught  by  something  in  the 
MS.,  and  he  read  at  it  for  fully  five  minutes — it  seemed 
five  hours — whilst  the  three  of  us  who  were  standing 
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stood  like  mausolea.  Then  he  neatly  folded  the 
documents,  put  them  back  on  the  table,  and  turned 
to  me. 

*  You  are  good,'  he  said,  '  for  something.' 

*  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  it  is,'  muttered  Mr. 
Joseph. 

'  You  are  good,'  repeated  the  old  man,  firmly, 
'  for  something.  You  have  a  good  appearance.  Not 
suitable  for  the  office,  perhaps.  Try  outside.  We 
want  travellers.  Go  to  Chiswick  to-morrow.  See  Mr. 
Joseph.' 

The  kindness  touched  me,  and  especially  the 
manner  of  it.  I  hastened  to  the  carpenter's  shop, 
where  happy  men  were  whistling  at  their  benches,  and, 
truly  penitent  for  my  folly,  as  well  as  annoyed  at 
the  incident,  flung  the  'Book  of  Amarah'  into  a  fire 
of  wood-chips  there,  as  atonement,  and  resolved  to 
serve  the  old  man  truly. 

Yet  better  had  he  put  a  plane  into  my  hand,  to 
which  I  should  in  no  wise  have  objected.  I  had  a 
mind  to  ask  him  to  do  this,  but  being  unskilled,  with 
hardly  the  rudiments  of  the  carpenter's  craft  to  my 
hand,  I  dared  not.  And  so  the  miserable  Chiswick 
expedition  was  entered  upon,  truly  my  final  downfall 
at  *  business  '  enterprise.  At  the  moment  I  remember 
the  desire  for  woodwork.  A  vision  arose.  It  was  of 
Curtain  Road,  cabinet-making  in  a  (cloudland)  work- 
shop there,  and  much  else ;  as,  the  smell  of  varnish ;  the 
slant  sunlight  over  a  bench ;  Art  working  itself  forth 
in  ebony,  walnut,  rosewood;  a  church  credible;  a 
trailing  vine.  The  vine  trailed,  a  constellation,  in 
dreams,  and  drooped  over  the  horizon,  and  sank  there ; 
into  the  region  of  other  skies,  over  the  land  where  foot- 
steps do  not  echo,  over  the  meadows  where  flowers  wait 
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unregarded,  longing  even  only  for  a  Proserpine  to  carry 
them  to  the  realm  of  Dis. 

Chiswick — but  how  could  I  go  round  to  undertakers' 

shops  and  say '  Try  our '  or '  Anything  in  this  line  ?  ' 

I  ought  to  have  done  it.  I  tried  to  do  it.  I  crept  into 
one  shop,  where  a  bright,  ruddy  child  was  sitting 
playing  in  a  coffin ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  place  was 
out.  Thereafter  I  lost  my  way.  It  is  easy  even  to  be 
brazenly  urgent,  with  practice ;  and  even  without  it 
the  difficulty  fades  when  you  appraise  it  at  nothing. 

Conscious  that  I  was  a  coward — although  in  ex- 
tenuation let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  for  a  youth  to  start  as  a  commercial  traveller, 
and  a  more  difficult  thing  for  a  sensitive  youth  to  sell 
coffins — I  strayed  into  a  swimming-bath,  and  spent 
an  hour  diving  and  swimming,  as  if  to  prove  to  myself 
that  I  was  not  altogether  worthless.  Then,  going 
into  my  little  dressing-box,  I  draped  myself  with  a 
towel,  and  looking  into  the  mirror,  imagined  myself 
to  be  Julius  Caesar.  But  Caesar,  in  the  time  that 
I  had  wasted,  would  have  sold  several  cemeteries. 

'  You  are  good,'  said  Mr.  Meggalley  next  morning, 
'  for  something.  But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Joseph — I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  I  know  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not 
this  business.' 

*  I  said  so,'  grunted  Mr.  Joseph.  '  The  cashier  will 
give  you  your  money/ 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CHEAP  CLOTHING 

The  straits  to  which  I  was  brought  in  those  days  for 
clothing,  sufficiently  painful  to  the  sensibilities  then — 
and  often  physically  by  reason  of  cold — assume  at 
this  length  of  time  an  aspect  rather  humorous  than 
tragic.  There  was  the  marvellous  check  suit  I  pur- 
chased, for  instance;  a  thing  to  be  remembered  a 
lifetime.  I  had  a  few  shillings  saved  against  the 
purchase  of  clothing,  and  struggled  for  weeks  with  a 
varying  thermometer  of  shillings — sometimes  reduced 
to  two  or  three,  sometimes  able  to  jingle  eighteen  or 
nineteen — in  hopes  of  amassing  the  capital  for  a  whole 
ready-made  suit,  of  which  the  need  was  increasingly 
imperative.  At  length  I  had  to  make  the  plunge  at 
eighteen  shillings.  You  could  not  get  specially 
measured  and  fitted  for  that ;  my  days  of  bespoke 
suits  were  past ;  they  were  of  boyhood,  when  my 
father  paid ;  the  mercantile  days  of  prosperity. 

There  was  a  shop  in  Whitechapel  Road — one  of 
many  such — where  cheap  ready-made  attire  was  sold. 
The  proprietor  called  himself  a  *  kicksies  builder  * 
and  other  things  in  our  vernacular,  he  much  appealing 
to  the  sumptuary  tastes  of  the  coster,  and  being 
prepared  at  any  or  no  notice  to  furnish  forth  the 
wedding  garments,  *  cut  flash,'  for  any  number  of  coster 
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bridegrooms  and  best  men  at  a  Red  Church  wedding. 
He  was  an  artist — '  out  and  out/  he  called  himself — 
one  of  those  who  treated  the  button  not  merely  as 
base  necessity,  but  as  the  unit  of  profuse  pearly 
adornment ;  so  that  the  male  being  might  fairly  stand 
in  array,  bell-bottoms  and  all,  against  the  ostrich 
plumes  and  violet  skirts  of  his  womankind. 

To  this  kicksies  artificer  I  repaired ;  not  to  purchase 
his  chefs-d'oeuvre,  but  because  I  knew  him  to  sell  plainer 
clothing  cheap  ;  and  with  the  allurement  of  a  '  vest ' 
— ^his  word  for  a  waistcoat — at  '  two-and-a-kick,'  he 
drew  me  into  a  sub-department  labelled  '  Elegance 
and  Economy.' 

Here  he  displayed  innumerable  suits,  but  all  above 
my  mark,  save  certain  stoker-blues  and  a  check.  He 
ran  the  tape  round,  and  declared  that  seldom  had  he 
met  so  thin  a  customer  ;  twice  round  me,  he  affirmed, 
was  once  round  an  earwig ;  but  I  would  soon  fill  out, 
and  as  the  check  would  wear,  he  recommended  that  at 
the  figure  I  was  prepared  to  come  to,  he  having  an  eye 
to  the  future.  I  protested  the  loud  pattern,  truly  a 
chessboard  or  draughtboard  whereon  with  the  buttons 
any  number  of  games  could  be  played.  But  he  assured 
me  that,  at  a  distance,  the  whole  merged  into  a  sort 
of  grey,  or  neutral  tint,  and  a  great  many  had  been 
sold,  this  being  the  last  of  the  latest  consignment, 
and  more  expected  next  week.  Seventeen  -  and  -  six 
the  suit. 

I  know  not  why  we  are  so  sensitive  about  clothing. 
There  is  a  deep  psychology  in  these  likes  and  dislikes, 
the  tremulous  care  for  attire,  the  quick  detections, 
endless  suggestions  and  suspicions  of  it.  I  thought 
I  would  defy  all  that,  for  once  ;  more  philosophico. 
Besides,  I  had  no  choice,  except  to  leave  the  shop; 
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the  drill  blues  were  impossible.  I  offered  eighteen 
if  he  would  throw-in  a  cap.  To  this  he  consented,  but 
in  all  his  store  could  not  find  one  big  enough. — '  What 
a  headpiece  !  '  he  exclaimed,  in  affected  admiration. 
'  We  used  to  have  a  doctor  in  here  like  you.' — I  was 
flattered  ;  tried-on  a  coster  bowler-hat. — '  Thimble 
on  a  pumpkin,'  observed  the  artist,  soothingly.  At 
last  he  settled  the  matter  with  a  turkey-red  cravat. 

The  next  day  I  wore  the  things,  to  try  and  get  a 
place  as  an  assistant  schoolmaster,  down  Camberwell 
way.  Conscious  of  the  population  on  the  road  as  they 
of  me,  I  soon  found  that  the  merging  into  grey  was 
only  perfect  at  half  a  mile,  and  that  in  those  near 
encounters  whereon,  except  in  modern  war,  so  much 
depends,  the  attire  was  an  aggression  the  worse  for 
being  meaningless.  .  .  .  Why  ?  they  seemed  all  to 
ask  ;  why  ?  .  .  .  I  hastened  on. 

The  Camberwell  schoolmaster — head  of  a  private 
'  collegiate  '  establishment — blinked  his  eyes  when  he 
saw  me.  I  soon  satisfied  him  as  to  my  scholastic 
acquirements,  but  he  demanded  to  know  if  I  was 
capable  of  keeping  discipline.  This  was  natural.  The 
tie  alone  would  have  disorganised  a  whole  school.  I 
knew  that  I  was  once  more  in  an  impossible  position, 
and  wondered  why  I  had  thus  dropped  into  it.  I 
became  nervous  and  answered  him  : 

'  I  believe  .  .  .  that  is  ...  in  discipline.  No 
school  can  be  carried  on  without  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  punishment.' 

He  laughed  loudly  at  the  mistake,  finding  a  vent 
also,  in  the  laughter,  for  his  general  condition  of 
repressed  astonishment ;  but  I  did  not  at  first  perceive 
what  he  was  laughing  at. 

*  Corporal !  '  he  exclaimed. 
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'  Ah,  yes  !  Of  course.  A  good  joke.' 
'  Well/  he  said,  *  I  will  write  if  I  want  you.' 
I  escaped,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  him. 
But  at  the  door  his  wife,  a  kind,  elderly  matron,  thin 
and  erect,  beckoned  me  in  to  a  meal.  It  was  cocoa 
and  bread-and-butter — *  in  the  rough,'  as  with  a  sort 
of  aristocratic  courtesy  she  explained.  And  after- 
wards, as  I  left,  '  Excuse  me,'  she  said,  kindly,  '  but 
are  you  ill  ?  You  look  so  pale  that  no  one  would 
engage  you.' 

'  No,  I  don't  think  I  'm  ill.  I  thank  you,  but  I 
must  go.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.' 
Going  '  home  '  I  had  an  attack  of  hypochondria. 
I  thought  my  head  was  too  big  for  my  body.  Externally 
(as  to  the  check)  and  internally,  something  was  wrong, 
the  archers  shot  at  me,  and  I  was  about  to  die.  Fortu- 
nately the  darkness  of  night  soon  hid  the  check,  and  I 
remembered  the  story  of  the  philosopher  who  lived 
to  a  good  age,  but  whose  body  was  so  attenuated 
that  he  had  to  put  big  stones  in  his  pockets  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  blowing  him  away. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ABEZEDION 

'  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own  country.' 

One  night  I  wandered  aimlessly  down  one  of  those 
dreadful  alleys  of  which  the  network,  so  familiar  to 
me,  lies  between  Brushfield  Street  and  Aldgate. 
Dreadful,  but  only  to  the  ignorant  world.  For  there, 
as  elsewhere  in  East  London,  it  has  always  been  given 
to  me  to  wander  unharmed,  amidst  the  crime  and 
squalor.  But  even  these  places  are  not  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  dark,  and  indeed  to  me  were  in  parts 
pecuHarly  lighted.  These  strange  contrasts  I  record, 
and  often  exhibit  in  this  writing,  as  facts  without 
common  explanation. 

Still  let  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break 
Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek, 

says  Scott,  whom  indeed  I  envy  not  nor  understand. 
So  confident  was  I  that  night  in  this  immunity,  that, 
in  order  to  buy  some  bread  and  cheese,  I  walked  into  a 
public-house  known  as  the  peculiar  local  abode  of  the 
decadent  prize-ring.  It  being  obvious  that  I  was  a 
new  visitor,  some  of  those  who  stood  about  the  bar 
promptly  invited  me  to  witness  the  inner  mysteries 
of  the  abode.  Around  a  greas}^  door  were  framed 
pictures  of  bygone  pugiHsts,  among  them  '  Boss  Tyler/ 
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who  had  nursed  me  in  his  arms  in  my  father's  shop 
when  I  was  a  baby,  and  had  seen  me  grow  up.  The 
forename  signified  not  mastership,  but  (in  slang)  a 
defect  of  vision  ;  more  apparent  than  real,  and  hence 
puzzling  to  an  antagonist.  The  familiarity  of  the 
effigy  of  this  poor  man,  who  had  his  good  points,  and 
was  dimly  associated  with  bright  days  as  well  as 
pugilism,  with  Lea  Bridge  flower-gardens  and  Sunday 
walks,  induced  me  to  enter  the  back  room.  There 
was  a  ring  and  sawdust,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  glove 
fight  under  squaUd  conditions — spectators  hardly  any. 
Who  maintained  it,  why,  I  did  not  stay  to  ask.  The 
atmosphere  was  wrong.  It  was  Hercules  Come  Down, 
and  in  dishonour,  a  sight  suggestive  of  my  father's 
philosophic  epigram  on  such  things — *  The  mutual 
punishment  of  two  scoundrels.'  Yet  perhaps  they 
were  poor  men  only  trying  to  get  food,  and  the  '  punish- 
ment '  was  nominal.  It  was,  however,  soon  explained 
to  me  that  one  of  them  always  fought  best  when 
newly  out  of  prison.  What  a  contrast  between  this 
loathsome  affair  and  the  sunUt  boxing-bouts  of  my 
father's  dusty  warehouse.  I  withdrew,  and  was  soon 
in  the  street  again,  having  purchased  nothing. 

Alas,  I  can  quite  well  see  what  my  father  had 
meant  when  he  said  that  I  would  never  face  the  world. 
He  was  not  wholly  right.  But  I  must  record  facts.  I 
saw  the  world  as  a  spectator,  and  saw  it  in  its  spectral 
or  apparitional  aspect.  The  sudden  opening  of  a 
street  door  at  night  shows  from  the  house  this  appari- 
tional world.  George  Fox  the  Quaker  was  a  mystic. 
But  George  could  enter  a  fighting  arena,  grip  the 
pugilists  by  the  wrists,  separate  them,  and  preach 
to  the  mob.  I  could  not.  My  wrists  were  not 
hardened  like  his  by  hand-toil  and  country  air,   I 
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had  (as  I  oft-times  thought)  hardly  got  to  myself  a 
sufficient  physical  body  then,  and  I  was  still  struggling 
to  disengage  a  creed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

I  sailed  as  on  aimless  eddies  towards  the  Jewish 
quarter,  and  dropped  down  one  of  the  narrower  streets 
communicating  with  *  the  Lane.'  In  Petticoat  Lane 
(now  Middlesex  Street),  the  metropoHs  of  all  the  ghettos, 
you  still  in  those  days  lost  your  silk  handkerchief  on 
entering  the  thronged  mart,  and  had  it  offered  to  you 
for  purchase  on  emerging.  Here  there  appeared  a 
fried-fish  and  motsos  estabhshment,  flary  with  gas, 
and  still  busy,  even  at  that  late  hour.  The  name 
A.  ZEDION  was  over  the  door.  I  did  not  remember 
to  have  observed  the  place  before.  A  sturdy  Jewish 
matron,  the  proprietor's  wife,  was  behind  the  counter, 
and  at  the  rear  a  Hebrew  serving-man  attended  to  the 
furnace  and  frying  arrangements. 

The  English  Jews  are  excellent  cookers  of  fish, 
using  the  best  oil.  Also,  for  reasons  attaching  to  their 
religion,  they  are  oftenest  clean  and  careful  in  the 
preparation  of  food.  I  entered  the  shop  to  buy  some 
motsos  and  fish.  Motsos — bread  in  its  first  intention 
— I  often  bought,  and  held  that  the  leavening  of  bread 
impaired  its  nutriment. 

As  soon  as  I  began  to  make  my  purchase,  however, 
there  burst  out  from  the  public-house  next  door — 
'  The  Sun  and  Shekel ' — a  crowd  of  gesticulating  and 
shouting  men,  some  of  whom  gathered  round  the  shop 
door,  whilst  others  entered,  and  in  a  moment  the  place 
was  full  of  violence  and  noise.  The  dispute — what  it 
was  about  I  could  not  tell,  for  the  people  talked  all  at 
once,  and  though  the  slang  was  familiar  the  Yiddish 
was  less  intelligible — swayed  round  a  big  Jew  of  middle 
age  with  a  curly  head  of  hair  still  black,  half -whiskers, 
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and  a  heavy  Semitic  nose.  At  the  height  of  this 
hubbub,  and  taking  no  heed  of  it,  two  httle  Jewish 
girls  passed  by  in  the  street,  and  flinging  halfpennies 
in  at  the  open  shop  front,  took  each  an  '  oUey-bolley,' 
or  yellow  pickled  gherkin  from  a  bowl,  and  departed, 
chewing.  One  child  was  raven  black  as  to  the  hair, 
and  with  a  pallid,  deeply  spiritual,  Dantesque  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  other  with  hair  of  a  strong  red,  and  a 
face  like  a  pre-Raphaehte  saint,  flushed  and  healthy. 

*  Abezedion  ! — Abezedion  !  '  cried  voices  in  the 
crowd,  as  the  big  man  elbowed  his  way  into  the  shop 
where  he  walked  truculently  up  and  down.  That 
was  what  they  all  called  him,  and  it  was  doubtless 
meant  for  his  name — Abey  Zedion.  He  was  the 
proprietor.  Some  of  the  people  looked  Uke  criminals. 
The  line  of  retreat,  which  one  instinctively  keeps  in 
mind  in  such  affairs,  seemed  doubtful. 

Without  any  apparent  concern  I  continued  to 
talk  to  the  woman  behind  the  counter.  A  youth  now 
came  out  from  the  shop  parlour — a  place  of  mirrors 
and  big  majolica  vases — and  with  a  curious  gesticular 
motion  of  wrist  and  elbow,  exclaimed  :  *  Ma,  it 's  no 
use,  I  can't  do  it.'  At  this  the  woman  said  :  '  The 
Lord  help  the  boy.  Go  to  bed,  and  please  God,  all 
will  come  right.' 

Pursuing,  or  rather  thrusting  onwards,  the  con- 
versation, I  now  asked  the  woman  why  she  had  desired 
that  the  Lord  might  help  the  boy.  She  looked  at  me 
keenly,  and  was  about  to  answer  something,  when 
I  became  aware  that  Abezedion  was  approaching  me, 
and  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  at  the  door  and  in 
the  shop  were  centring  upon  me.  Abezedion  came 
up,  lifted  his  big  fist,  and  made  a  violent  withdrawing 
motion  with  it,  as  if  to  punch  my  head. 
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Courage  requires  training.  I  had  but  little  physical 
courage.  Yet  the  register  of  my  nerves  is  an  unusual 
one,  in  the  respect  that  I  am  more  easily  disturbed  by 
small  than  by  great  alarms.  Easily  disconcerted, 
for  instance,  in  the  (to  me)  difficult  and  slow  task  of 
adding  figures,  the  slightest  distraction  yet  spoils  my 
calculation  more  than  would  loud  continued  hammer- 
ing, or  a  babel  of  talk.  A  gun  fired  close  does  not 
cause  me  to  flinch  as  it  does  most  others,  but  I  am 
powerfully  affected,  at  times,  by  the  fall  of  a  leaf.  So 
it  came  about  that  I  was  able  to  keep  an  unmoved 
demeanour  towards  Abezedion's  aggression.  It  was 
my  resolve,  in  the  curious  situation  into  which  I  had 
fallen,  to  seek  safety  by  appearing  to  be  not  only 
fearless,  but  also  perfectly  unconcerned.  Abezedion 
towered  like  a  malign  genie.  I  regarded  him  slightly, 
without  any  apparent  interest,  and  then  made  as  if  to 
continue  the  conversation  with  his  wife. 

The  instant  effect  surprised  me  in  turn.  Abezedion 
dropped  his  hand,  gazed,  laughed,  and  then  made  the 
familiar  sign  of  convivial  invitation.  The  crowd  also 
laughed,  and  bore  me  and  him  with  them  into  the 
'  Sun  and  Shekel.' 

But  now  Mrs.  Zedion  came  running  in  after  us. 
She  seized  her  husband's  arm,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice  : 
'  I  was  talking  to  the  young  man,  and  if  this  is  doing 
business  with  customers,  Abezedion,  what  is  to  come 
of  it  ? '  So  she  loudly  upbraided  him,  and  he,  crest- 
fallen, with  '  All  right,  my  dear,  all  right,'  turned  to 
me  and  asked,  '  What  might  you  be  wanting  to  say 
to  Mrs.  Zedion  ? ' — I  explained. 

'  You  know,'  Mrs.  Zedion  added,  '  that  Judah 
cannot  do  his  Latin  and  Greek,  and  we  were  hoping 
the  Lord  would  send  some  rabbi  to  teach  him,  and 
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here  you  go,  into  the  "  Sun  and  Shekel  "  again,  and 
leave  me  to  manage  everything.' 

I  interposed.  *  If  Judah  (your  son,  I  suppose) 
requires  help  in  Latin  and  Greek,  I  will  give  it  to  him.' 

At  this  the  strange  couple  turned  to  each  other, 
exclaiming,  '  Isn't  it  wonderful !  This  is  the  rabbi 
sent  to  us  !  ' 

I  returned  with  them  into  the  shop,  leaving  the 
crowd,  and  they  unfolded  the  enigma.  Abezedion 
began  by  informing  me  in  confidence  that  his  business 
was  unprosperous,  times  were  bad,  and  unless  things 
should  take  a  turn  he  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  pit  of 
financial  ruin.  So  black  was  the  outlook,  so  im- 
poverished his  resources,  that  he  did  not  know  where 
to  find  money  even  for  bare  necessaries.  He  protested 
his  poverty  in  moving  terms,  and  with  a  volume 
of  technical  circumstance  calculated  to  force  con- 
viction on  the  most  sceptical.  The  way  being  thus 
prepared,  he  unfolded  that  his  son  Judah  was  destined 
for  the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  having 
great  abilities  thereto,  but  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  getting  him  educated.  Judah,  here 
called,  said  he  had  that  day  been  to  the  high 
school,  to  the  Latin  class,  and  on  his  entering 
the  room,  there  had  popped-up  from  behind  a  desk 
(like  a  Semitic  Jack-in-the-box,  I  gathered),  the  Latin 
rabbi  of  the  school,  black-gowned  and  terrific  to 
youth,  who  had  straightway  fired  at  him,  point- 
blank,  the  mystic  query — *  What  's  Amans  ?  '  using 
the  '  new '  pronunciation  ;  to  which  the  pupil  replying 
'  A  kind  of  nuts,  sir,'  had  been  overwhelmed  with  the 
derision  of  the  entire  class,  and  standing  on  his  dignity 
oratorically,  had  been  sent  home  with  a  mere  indica- 
tion of  the  task  for  the  morrow.     Hence  the  trouble. 
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Abezedion  and  his  wife  further  said  that  they 
beUeved  my  coming  was  providential ;  they  could 
judge  by  my  looks  that  I  was  a  rabbi  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  one  to  be  trusted ;  and  they  would  be  glad  if  I 
would  undertake,  of  an  evening,  the  supplementary 
education  of  Judah  in  the  Classics.  Further,  it 
appeared,  on  my  mentioning  my  name,  that  they 
knew  it  and  distantly  knew  my  people.  I  agreed, 
in  a  few  minutes  solved  the  Amans  problem  and 
others,  and  was  then  again  whirled  into  the  question- 
able vortex  next  door. 

For  one  thing  I  was  glad  of  this  offer.  The  Uttle 
added  money  thus  to  be  gained  would  help  me  to  better 
my  attire,  and  perhaps  attain  a  standing  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  visit  my  father  again,  from  whom  my 
pride  had  kept  me  away  so  long.  I  knew  he  must 
be  grieved  at  my  absence,  and  must  wonder  what 
was  happening  to  me,  for  I  had  not  kept  him  informed. 
Yet  I  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on  what  his  state  of 
mind  must  have  been ;  and  in  this,  as  in  much  else, 
I  was  greatly  to  blame. 

It  now  seemed  that  Abezedion  could  not  pay  me 
too  much  respect.  To  one  after  another  of  the  rough 
men  who  surrounded  us  he  introduced  me  as  a  rabbi 
— his  son's  Latin  rabbi — vaguely  suggesting  my  vast 
erudition.  From  all  the  Jews  I  received  great  honour, 
greater  than  I  have  ever  had  from  my  own  nation. 
I  was  the  Gentile  Rabbi.  I  ventured,  with  a  humorous 
turn,  to  ask  Abezedion  quietly  how  it  was  that  he, 
whose  business  affairs,  unfortunately,  were  so  un- 
prosperous,  could  afford  to  bring  up  his  son  to  a 
professional  career.  In  reply  he  dwelt  again,  heavily, 
on  his  unprosperity,  but  mentioned  that  by  the  Divine 
help  much  might  be  accomplished.     Taking  then  from 
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his  pocket  a  handful  of  coins,  he  seemed  to  be  about 
to  count  them,  when  a  half-sovereign  dropped  to  the 
ground.  I  quickly  recovered  it  for  him.  He  refused 
it.  I  urged  it  upon  him,  but  he  turned  quickly  into 
a  large  smoking-room,  saying  that  the  money  was 
my  fee  in  advance  for  evening  lessons  to  be  arranged. 

I  followed  him,  and  with  difficulty  getting  his 
ear,  still  vainly  endeavoured  to  return  the  money. 
As  he  was  poor,  why  stint  himself  to  provide  this 
education,  when  the  ways  of  trade  for  his  son  would 
perhaps  be  better,  and  more  congenial  ? 

He  told  me  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
at  last  divulged  a  secret  that  has  ever  since  appeared 
to  me  to  indicate  a  distinguishing  and  creditable 
feature  of  the  Jewish  race.  For  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  a  great  Hebrew  banker — a  financier  of  Euro- 
pean fame — to  whom  he  had  applied  in  reference  to 
his  son,  and  who,  on  investigation  having  satisfied 
himself  that  here  was  ability,  had,  so  to  speak, 
underwritten  it ;  and  Judah  should  not  want  what 
was  necessary  to  his  career.  The  Jews  have  '  class ' 
pride,  but  not  exactly  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and 
their  rich  help  often  their  poor  in  a  way  the  exact  like 
of  which  is  unknown  amongst  Christians.  So,  too, 
with  a  wisdom  strange  to  our  junior  civilisation,  the 
poor  apprentice  is  helped  with  premium  money,  and 
amongst  the  very  outcasts  none  is  known  to  enter  a 
workhouse.  These  people,  then,  whose  concrete  nation 
had  been  broken  in  the  world's  game  ages  ago,  had 
retained  certain  pillars  or  bulwarks.  They  respect, 
too,  the  precocity  of  youth — and  how  precocious  are 
their  youth  ! 

Abezedion,  sitting  at  the  table-head  in  the  seat  of 
honour,  rapped  for  order  to  the  crowd  of  Jews  in  the 
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room,  using  a  crooked,  black  stick.  I  sought  now  to 
escape  as  well  as  I  could,  and  bidding  him  adieu, 
moved  to  the  door ;  and  there  nearly  ran  into  a  poor 
Portuguese  Jew,  who  was  entering  with  a  glass  basin 
of  '  olley-boUeys '  on  his  head.  Abezedion  ordered 
him  out,  but  he  continued  to  press  his  wares  on  the 
bar  parlour  in  obsequious  but  stubborn  slave  fashion, 
and  in  so  direct  an  infringement  of  the  chairman's 
prerogative  that  a  silence  fell  on  the  room,  broken 
by  the  vendor's  gibberish. 

Then  ensued  a  surprise,  at  least  a  surprise  to 
me.  Abezedion,  it  seemed,  was  known  as  '  King  of 
the  Lane,'  and  his  edict  was  not  to  be  slighted.  Reach- 
ing with  his  hooked  stick,  he  pulled  over  the  glass 
jar ;  it  smashed,  and  its  gherkins  and  sherds  strewed 
the  floor. 

The  Portuguese  set  up  a  howl,  dismal  as  the 
wailings  over  fallen  Zion.  Stubbornly  then  turning 
on  Abezedion,  he  denounced  him  with  the  scorpion 
invective   of  the   Orient.     The  room   only   laughed. 

'  My  starving  wife,'  yelled  the  trader,  '  my  children's 

cries ' 

*  Knowing    this,'    shouted   Abezedion    above   the 

babel,  '  we  are  about  to  hold  a  little  auction.' 

The  gherkins  sold  at  a  shilling  each,  the  broken 

glass  went  for  half  a  crown,  and  the  invective  became 

milk  and  honey. 

This  strange  and  wild  scene  did  not  please  me. 

The  place  reeked  alcohol  and  vinegar,  tobacco  and 

sawdust.     *  This,'   said   Abezedion   to   me   suddenly, 

taking  from  his  lips  a  gold-banded  cigar  and  surveying 

it  with  a  curious  look,  '  is  my  devil.'     We  say  habit. 
'  Please  God,'  he  added,  in  the  same  quick  guttural 

speech,  '  Judah  will  prosper  with  you.' 
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I  withdrew  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  as  it  was  late 
to  enter  my  lodging,  lay  down  to  sleep  once  more 
in  the  covered  alley  by  the  vine-clad  house.  ...  I 
was  a  rabbi  of  the  Gentiles.  The  moon  touched  the 
grapes.  The  enchantment  of  the  Talmud  mingled 
with  a  divine  romance. 


CHAPTER  X 

HOME  REVISITED 

I  HAD  now  for  some  time  the  Jew's  money.  My 
resolution  was  to  see  my  father  again  and  call  also 
on  the  Rev.  Pleek.  Pleek  had  mentioned  journahsm. 
And  now,  with  all  my  hatred  of  journahsm,  a  sort  of 
hope  arose  in  this  way :  Could  I  not  write  mere 
descriptive  articles,  become  a  looking-glass  and  care- 
fully eschew  expression  of  opinion,  since  every  tendency 
thereto  would  be  trying  to  grow  barley  on  ^Etna  crater, 
where  nothing  but  scoriae  is  allowed  to  be  alive,  and 
all  other  natures  are  subdued  to  what  they  work  in  } 

I  formed  this  double  resolution  one  Autumn 
morning  as  I  was  walking  down  Commercial  Street 
past  the  Cambridge  Music  Hall. 

The  houses  and  streets  cried  out  against  the 
iniquity  of  journalism,  and  a  poor  woman  with  negroid 
hps  and  a  black  woollen  shawl  stood  at  the  corner  of 
a  criminal  alley  there,  an  alley  infamous  for  the 
plunder  of  libertines.  I  thought,  what  a  world  it  is, 
what  an  epoch  of  universal  false  agreements  enmeshed 
(as,  doubtless,  in  some  altogether  different  way  were 
the  conventions  of  Atlantis,  the  vanished  sea-sunk 
civihsation  of  an  earlier  edition  of  the  planet),  in  that 
we  all  condemned  the  poor  woman,  but  honoured 
the  man  who  mutilated  his  opinion.  And  yet,  suppose 
the  thing  straightened-out,  would   the  woman  go  to 
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the  deeper  place  ?  I  salved  conscience  with  the 
thought  of  mere  description  as  hveUhood ;  and  looking 
up,  saw,  facing  me,  my  father  himself,  coming 
towards  me  in  the  street,  with  buoyant  step. 

He  asked  me  at  once  if  I  could  change  a  sovereign 
for  him.  That  was  his  greeting,  throwing  upon  silence 
the  necessary  appropriate  speech,  in  that  we  both 
knew  it.  In  this  he  was,  I  think  now,  wrong.  There 
is  a  mutual  knowledge  of  fact  which  must  not  come 
into  speech,  and  there  is  a  mutual  knowledge  that 
should.  But  this  pointed  silence  of  his  was  sincere. 
He  was  a  man  that  felt  deeply  the  inadequacy  of 
words ;  and  also,  somewhence,  from  some  deep 
experiences  in  his  own  career — experiences  at  the 
detail  of  which  I  only  guessed — he  had  been  led  into 
the  habitual  sweet  acid  of  ridicule  and  satire.  Direct 
speech  he  had  at  command,  but  it  seemed  mostly 
reserved  for  his  anger,  or  for  his  admiration  of  some 
wonder  or  beauty  of  nature.  Thus  the  common 
currency  of  his  utterance  had  always  to  be  scanned 
on  both  sides,  and  to  live  with  him,  were  one  not  a 
dullard,  was  a  liberal  castigation.  In  his  presence 
my  spirit  was  reproved — too  much  reproved  for  living 
with  him  long — and  not  only  was  no  falsity,  no  senti- 
mentalism,  nothing  without  a  deep  root  of  fact 
allowed  to  hve  under  those  fires,  but  the  soul  itself 
was  repressed  in  the  ardent  purgation,  and  he  to 
whom  I  owe  most  seemed  also  at  times  to  be  he  who 
was  the  enemy  and  oppressor  of  my  being  in  its  central 
nature.  The  benefits,  however,  of  this  purgation,  this 
living  in  Sparta  and  daily  discipline  of  word,  were 
enormous.  But  for  this  man,  this  enemy-friend,  I 
might  have  weltered  Ufelong  in  '  spiritual  experiences,' 
of   chapel   or  of   'Oxford   Movement'  sort,  morbid 
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aesthetics,  hopeless  pohtician-arenas  of  unclean  sand  ; 
concerning  myself  with  the  formulas  which  are  not 
worth  considering,  but  about  which  generations  of 
quacks  and  dupes  endlessly  discourse,  and  are  not 
saved.  He  saved  me.  My  father  saved  me.  My 
soul  was  not  left  in  Hades,  nor  in  the  dismal  circum- 
ferential regions  of  Styx,  nor  in  the  Limbo  of  them 
that  have  no  resurrection.  On  such  relicts  I  have 
looked  in  after-life,  and,  for  all  their  high  and  sound- 
ing place  in  the  world,  have  pitied  them  that  they 
had  not  such  a  father.  Truly  I  may  say  of  him,  in 
the  words  of  his  own  burlesque  country  song,  cryptic 
like  everything  he  said,  as  I  now  see  : 

God  bless  my  poor  Father.     He 's  dead  ;  and  he 's  gone 

To  Heaven,  I  hope ;  nevermore  to  return. 

He  left  me  all  his  riches,  that  he  laid  up  in  store. 

And  a  neat  little  cottage  with  Ground  for  the  Floor. 

His  nature  had  '  ground  for  the  floor.' 
He  taught  me  the  secular  value  of  Fact.     I  had 
no  other  *  riches  '  from  him,  nor  sought  any. 

I  will  give  another  instance — which  must  stand  for 
many — of  my  father's  peculiar  utterance.  On  any 
tendency  in  the  household  towards  gloom  or  feeble 
sentiment  he  would  declaim  some  line  of  poetry  with 
the  artificial  elocution  of  a  mob-orator  or  hollow 
politician,  or  even  a  text  of  Scripture  in  the  manner 
of  a  Mr.  Chadband.  This  latter  seemed  a  profane  feat, 
but  really  was  not,  for  he  never  selected  a  pious  text, 
but  always  a  neutral  one.  Thus,  bursting  in  upon  us 
when  we  were  down  in  the  dumps,  he  would  announce, 
with  pomp — 

'  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,*  ^ 
'  I   Cor,  XV.   33. 
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in  the  tone  of  an  impressive  hypocrite,  and  we  could 
not  help  laughing  at  his  remarkable  mimicry. 

Now,  naturally  I  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  improper 
to  use  Scripture  texts  to  this  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  and  while  I  was  impressed  by  the  (as  if)  classical 
antithesis  of  the  text  in  this  case,  and  promised  myself 
to  unravel  it  some  day,  I  was  really  concealing  from 
myself  what  I  might  have  noticed  had  I  looked  at  it 
courageously :  namely,  that  it  has  no  meaning,  except 
the  obvious  bald  meaning.  He  had  doubtless  been 
struck  at  some  time  in  his  life  by  the  vacuity  of  the 
text  and  its  illusory  appearance  of  importance, 
matched  by  the  similar  quality  of  some  preacher; 
and  whilst  multitudes  had  taken  it  as  a  sacred  mystery, 
he,  with  quick  insight,  had  adopted  it,  ruthlessly 
enough,  as  a  catchword  for  his  incessant  histrionics. 

And  his  detection  was  just.  The  words  are  a 
mistranslation.  The  Revised  Version  has  '  Evil  com- 
pany doth  corrupt  good  manners,'  and  the  meaning, 
I  am  told,  is  still  better  rendered  by  the  sentence : 
*  Many  a  fine  nature  is  ruined  by  evil  companionship  ' 
— an  important  observation,  and  pertinent  to  the 
context.  Father  was,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  true  rendering,  which  he  would  never  have 
burlesqued,  and  probably,  with  his  singular  hyper- 
sensitiveness,  would  have  hesitated  even  to  repeat. 

When  a  little  boy,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  :  *  The  Pen  is  mightier 
than  the  Sword.'  Here  was  a  chance  for  sentimentalism 
of  the  Early  Victorian  order,  talk  about  the  power  of 
Literature,  &c.  But  he  had  seen  through  the  talk, 
or  (say)  risen  through  it  Uke  a  strong  swimmer  through 
surf.  He  preferred  another  interpretation,  a  more 
useful  one  for  me  then  :    *  Why,  it  means  that  more 
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people  are  killed  by  stooping  over  their  desks,  as  you 
are  doing  now,  than  are  slain  by  the  sword  in  battle.' 

We  talk  learnedly  of  a  determining  '  environment,' 
but  deeper  analysis  shows  sometimes  a  drawn  battle, 
with  all  its  pathos.  Here  was  one  bred  in  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  working  seven  days  a  week  among 
Thames  mudlarks  1  and  drunken  sailors  in  that 
forlorn  region,  yet  bringing  out  of  it  all,  self-taught 
(for  he  had  no  proper  schooling),  a  knowledge  of  good 
songs  and  many  good  books,  a  clear  virile  hand- 
writing, accurate  spelling,  invincible  cheerfulness,  and 
physical  health ;  but,  in  that  housy  and  smoky  region, 
no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  sky ;  for  happening  to  go 
into  the  country  once,  he  remarked  to  a  stranger,  as  a 
great  phenomenon,  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  out 
together — this  was  in  my  lifetime — and  the  stranger 
regarded  him  as  the  wonder.  /  have  never  seen  it 
before,  said  my  father;  the  most  observant  man  I 
ever  knew. 

He  now  took  me  to  his  house,  and  we  sat  down 
to  dine  together  in  the  old  way  that  would  have 
seemed  a  rite  had  it  not  been  for  his  want  of  temper. 
For  the  digestive  apparatus,  though  excellent  in 
some  respects,  was,  in  the  anticipatory  stages,  associ- 
ated with  a  system  of  nerves  that  had  been  tried 
bitterly  in  early  youth  by  a  precarious  and  hasty 
system  of  Ufe.  The  top  of  the  pepper-pot  came  off. 
Plate  and  dinner  were  at  once  flung  into  the  grate. 
The  allusion  to  the  fatted  calf  ceased,   and  I   was 

^  Once  nearly  lost  his  life  on  the  Thames,  which  he  would 
frequently  swim  with  other  Wapping  mudlarks  when  a  little  boy, 
characteristically  defying  conventions ;  and  the  Thames  police 
chased  hhn  across  coal  barges,  into  the  hold  of  one  of  which  (or 
a  *  room  '  they  call  it)  he  fell  naked,  and  was  stunned,  and  with 
difficulty  resuscitated. 
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disregarded,  and  he  was  quickly  sorry.     He  was  an 
ill  man  to  live  with. 

I  learned,  in  the  survey  of  minute  indicative 
changes,  that  our  dog  was  dead,  the  famous  ratter 
Bob,  and  that  consequently  the  rats  were  mounting. 
They  were  as  a  thermometer.  At  the  best  of  times 
they  clung  to  the  basements,  their  stronghold,  and 
year  in,  year  out,  we  used  to  wage  war  with  them, 
literally  keeping  them  down.  The  seven  cats  ill 
supplied  the  place  of  Bob,  for  the  manner  of  a  cat 
with  rats  is  merely  to  kill  one  and  gloat  over  it  for 
long  after,  whereas  a  good  terrier  will  do  his  work 
incessantly  and  not  trouble  over  the  spoils.  So  they 
mounted,  these  rodents,  even  to  the  first  floor,  and  their 
damage  to  the  grain  increased,  and  the  money  equiva- 
lent of  their  depredations  would  have  kept  a  poor 
family ;  and  simultaneously  the  £200  a  year  rent 
had  to  be  paid  to  an  ecclesiastical  body  that  was 
understood  to  be  in  a  '  forward '  evangeUstic  way, 
saving  the  souls  of  folk  oppressed  by  poverty  and  hard 
conditions.  Ferrets  had  been  tried,  and  there  were 
new  toothed  traps  between  the  joists,  but  short  of  a 
thorough  overhauhng  and  concreting  of  underground 
ways,  with  new  trapping  of  drains  and  a  general 
expert  battue,  such  as  my  father  could  not  then  afford, 
there  was  no  effective  plan.  I  often  wondered  at  the 
arrangement  of  the  £200  per  annum  rent,  and  the 
alien  house  into  which  our  spirit  had  yet  grown,  and 
for  which  at  a  valuation  the  tenant  must  have  paid 
several  times  over,  both  getting  into  debt  and  giving 
credit  to  secure  business  in  order  to  do  it ;  and  I 
thought,  too,  of  the  many  ecclesiastic  or  other  spiritual 
bodies  drawing  sustenance  in  this  rent  way,  and 
probably  occasioning  the  social  debris  to  which  they 
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ministered  ;  through  such  conduits  and  circles  things 
pass.  A  new  dog,  being  brought  in,  tore  a  poUceman's 
trousers,  then  a  postman's,  and  was  attacking  a 
guardsman,  when  (his  law  or  anti-uniform  fanaticism 
being  discovered)  he  had  to  go,  as  costlier  than  the 
rats.  This  started  a  thought  as  to  the  minds  of  dogs, 
and  what  they  are ;  which  usually  we  do  not  in  the 
least  understand,  and  can  too  seldom  be  their  bishops. 

Five  minutes'  talk  in  the  afternoon  between  us 
cleared  matters  somewhat,  in  that  it  was  understood 
that  (such  being  now  the  case)  I  had  '  respectable ' 
lodgings,  and  various  hopes,  whereas  he  might  shortly 
have  none  of  these  things.  Then  he  went  out  to  a 
*  meeting  of  creditors,'  and  I  lay  on  the  wholesome 
rough  sacks,  with  their  wholesome  tar,  and  could 
think  of  the  crumbling  home ;  and  devised  some  sieve- 
traps  and  other  gear,  and  on  his  return  showed  him 
two  or  three  captures,  little  assets  for  my  day  of 
account. 

In  the  evening  the  lamp-shop  opposite  lighted-up 
and  recalled  child-memories.  I  went  up  into  my  old 
garret,  or  watch-tower,  now  full  of  lumber,  and  wrote 
a  story  of  the  lamp-shop,  but  not  the  older  memories  : 

The  Lamp-Shop 

The  Lamp-Shop  was  closed  with  the  close  of  our 
waking  night.  The  Star  of  Jove  stayed  above  its 
roof,  eminent  before  the  illimitable  groups  and  stand- 
ards of  the  upper  sky.  Of  these  the  Ministers  of  Pity 
stood  apart,  at  whose  feet  wept  fallen  Joy.  The  hard 
Wayfarers  of  Heaven,  Executors  of  Power,  also  waited  ; 
and  some  called,  in  an  unknown  speech,  and  others 
answered.     Yet  others  were  silent. 
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The  door  of  the  Shop  opened  of  itself. 

It  was  dark  within.  Some  one  entered,  and  he 
that  entered  (after  whom  the  door  closed)  knew  not 
them  that  were  within.  And  they  that  were  within 
were  unborn,  and  born.  Nor  were  they  there  at  all, 
in  the  body. 

Of  the  lamps,  all  unlighted,  some  stood  on  the  floor, 
or  on  shelves,  and  some  hung  from  the  ceiling ;  and 
he  could  see  them  all,  after  a  time,  in  the  gloom — the 
large  and  the  small ;  the  like  and  the  unlike ;  the 
coloured  and  ornamented,  and  the  simple  and  plain  ; 
in  their  degrees,  orders,  and  ranges. 

A  Voice  spake  to  him,  and  said  :  *  Take,  0  Man, 
any  of  the  standing  lamps,  and  set  it  on  the  counter. 
For  they  wait  in  darkness  as  the  stars  in  light ;  and 
the  human  hand  that  moveth  is  moved  after  its  own 
enterprise.* 

So  he  took  a  little  round  lamp,  of  yellow  glass, 
that  stood  by  him,  and  set  it  upon  the  counter.  And 
immediately  it  lighted  of  itself,  and  there  was  standing 
beside  it  the  apparition  of  a  child,  naked,  in  a  bright, 
golden  beam.  And  the  child  bowed  itself  to  him,  and 
stood  before  him. 

The  man  feared  the  child,  because  it  was  a  child, 
and  naked,  and  bowed  itself,  and  stood  waiting  there  ; 
nor  could  the  man  utter  any  word,  nor  know  what  he 
should  do.  Then  the  child  put  its  hands  together, 
and  knelt  before  the  man.     And  the  man  wept. 

Then  the  Voice  spake  again  and  said  :  '  Set  aside 
the  First  Lamp,  and  take  another,  and  set  it  up  in  the 
place  of  the  First.'  He  did  so,  and  set  up  a  Second 
Lamp  that  he  chose  :  in  appearance  like  an  antique 
vase. 

The  child  and  its  golden  beam  vanished.     The  new 
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lamp  lighted.  Its  light  was  ashen  pale,  bluish  ;  and 
there  stood  beside  it  the  unmoving  form  of  a  spirit 
whose  face  was  veiled,  and  the  body  veiled,  but  the 
hands  and  the  feet  unveiled.  The  stature  of  the 
figure  was  terrible,  the  vesture  was  grey,  thick  and 
gauzy  in  many  layers ;  the  hands  were  outspread,  and 
on  its  head,  poised  above  the  misty  drooping  vesture, 
was  a  crown  of  grey  iron.  And  the  man  feared  the 
figure,  yet  not  as  he  had  feared  the  child. 

Then,  again  commanded  by  the  Voice,  he  took  a 
Third  Lamp,  of  common  kind,  and  set  it  in  place  of 
the  Second. 

The  veiled  figure  disappeared.  The  Third  Lamp 
lighted  not.  But  beside  it  were  two  spirits,  a  tender 
mother  nursing  a  child  ;  and  they  shone  by  their  own 
meek  light.  For  the  woman's  garment  and  her  infant's 
little  dress  were  luminous  with  a  mild  ruby  glow,  so  they 
had  no  need  of  other  light,  but  abode  in  Compassion. 

At  this  sight  the  man  again  feared,  yet  not  as  he 
had  feared  either  the  naked  child  or  the  veiled  figure. 
For  now  he  had  Reverence,  but  before.  Awe  at  first,  and 
then  Dread.  And  after  a  time  being  commanded  to  set 
down  the  Third  Lamp,  he  did  so,  its  meek  figures  faded, 
and  again  the  shop  was  dark. 

The  thought  now  came  to  his  mind  of  the  hanging 
lamps,  and  whereof  they  might  be,  and  what  their 
figures ;  and  that  being  pendent  these  lamps  could 
not  be  stood  on  the  counter ;  yet  he  desired  to  know 
concerning  their  mysteries.  But  the  Voice  said  that 
to  mankind  they  could  not  be  known,  and  that  there 
were  three  Orders  of  mysteries ;  namely,  the  First 
Order,  of  the  figures  he  had  seen  (and  even  they  were 
imperfectly  known)  ;  the  Second,  of  the  figures  of  the 
other  standing  lamps,  which  might  likewise  be  seen 
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and  imperfectly  known,  but  were  not  then  either  seen 
or  known  at  all ;  and  the  Third,  the  Order  of  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Pendent  Lamps. 

The  man  waited  and  listened  in  the  dark. 

From  some  one  of  the  distances  there  was  perhaps 
a  sound.  Or  was  it  near  ?  Or  whence  out  of  all  the 
infinite  distances  was  that  sound  ?  Or  was  that, 
whatever  it  was,  a  sound  ?  Or  an  approach  ?  Or 
presence  ? 

The  door  of  the  shop  opened  slowly. 

The  streets  of  the  night  were  still,  but  the  first 
snow  of  Winter  moved.  It  moved ;  the  flakes, 
librating,  descended.  There  was  now  no  Voice. 
Beyond  was  the  dark,  decrepit  thoroughfare,  with 
faint  intimations  of  Morning.  But  aloft — but  aloft — 
the  unseen  Ministers  of  Pity  upraised  fallen  Joy,  and 
the  stark  Wayfarers,  eternal  in  youth,  preceded  them 
on  their  path. 


CHAPTER  XI 

COMPROMISE 

*  Life  !  *  said  my  father,  looking  up  to  the  ceiUng  of 
the  closed  shop.  '  Life  ! ' — the  tobacco  smoke  floated, 
balanced,  moved  diversely  into  endless  fading  filaments. 
'  She  was — '  He  quoted  Byronic  poetry  of  the 
delicate  spirit  that — 

Recoiled  as  clay  touched  it,  and  flew  back  to  Heaven. 

A  night-cab  distantly  rattled. 

'  She  charged  me,  before  she  died,  to  give  you 
a  good  education.  I  did  my  part.  What  are  your 
plans  ?  ' 

I  mentioned  the  journalistic  project  and  others, 
showed  him  a  sovereign,  and  said  he  should  hear  of  my 
progress.  He  produced  a  letter  of  panegyric  from 
my  former  head-schoolmaster — a  *  Rev.'  one — and  it 
cast  me  into  bitterness,  because  the  whole  problem 
was  still  unsolved  therein,  but  tantalisingly  touched, 
and  on  clerical  assumptions  of  a  system,  an  order, 
remote  from  my  soul.  So  I  left  him ;  and,  as  usual,  both 
of  us  left  the  statue  in  the  quarry. 

I  am  reminded  of  him  in  reading  of  the  soldiers 
and  gentlemen,  the  secondary  but  poised  men,  lesser 
than  the  hero  and  greater,  in  '  Hamlet.'  So  that  never 
without  a  break  could  I  read  aloud  the  Hues  about 
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Christmas  Eve  in  that  play,  but  must  think  of  my 
father,  they  so  exactly  come  from  his  quahty  of  mind  : 

Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singe th  all  night  long,  &c. 

with  the  reply  : 

So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 

I  have  known  my  father  to  say  similar  things,  from 
himself,  with  a  mixture  of  deep  devotion  and  scepticism, 
the  former  so  deep  as  to  be  of  another  world  from  that 
of  the  formalists,  and  to  put  them  aside,  for  me,  for 
ever.     But  this  speech  was  rare. 

My  plan  was  to  get  Pleek  to  authenticate  anything 
I  might  write  in  the  journahstic-descriptive  way.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  papers,  bad  as  they  were, 
would  not  print  whatever  report  an  outsider  might 
send,  for,  for  all  they  knew,  it  might  be  fabricated ; 
and  an  introduction  was  therefore  necessary.  He  had 
promised  me  one. 

A  monition  told  me  that  this  enterprise  of  going 
to  Melissa  Town  would  fail  in  its  object.  Still  un- 
skilled in  these  warnings,  I  held  to  the  clear  logic, 
and  went. 

How  wretched  the  new  suburb  was,  with  its  un- 
dedicated  roads,  tawdry,  flimsy  '  villas '  (cottages 
named  fiashly  after  demesnes),  mortar  made  of  mud, 
brittle  bricks ;  all  the  negation  of  permanence  and 
imagination.  An  '  off-license  '  at  the  corner  was  as 
far  from  '  the  Mermaid  '  as  you  could  get. 

The  door  of  the  minister's  house  was  opened  by  a 
pale,  reserved  woman,  to  whose  skirt  clung  a  tiny  girl. 
In  the  child's  forehead  I  saw  my  friend.  I  inquired  for 
him. 
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*  He  is  at  the  church,  over  the  fields  yonder/ 
'  Mrs.  Pleek  ?  ' 

She  bowed  sHghtly  and  closed  the  door. 

The  church  was  a  red-brick  barn-like  structure  with 
Gothic  windows  and  two  toy  turrets.  I  entered  and 
sat  down  amid  a  sparse  congregation.  The  Rev. 
Pleek  was  at  the  lectern,  holding  forth  at  a  sort  of 
mid-week  lecture. 

I  had  expected  an  intellectual  discourse,  displaying 
original  thought  and  handling,  however  little  I  might 
agree  with  it.  I  heard  artificial  rhetoric,  pauses  and 
emphasis  by  rule,  and  the  thesis  a  tight-rope  juggle  to 
prove  the  Bible  wholly  true  and  partly  untrue,  the 
conventional  creeds  immovable  and  anything  you 
like  to  make  them.  The  wise  serpent  was  biting  itself ; 
the  intellect  ingeniously  employed  to  slay  the  under- 
standing. The  people,  still  as  ghosts,  were  being 
addressed  by  a  phantom.  It  was  my  earliest  intima- 
tion that  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  got  into  the  Free 
Churches. 

At  the  close  the  congregation  talked  in  lingering 
groups.  A  heavy-faced,  reddish  man  in  spectacles 
was  shaking  his  finger  in  colloquy  with  the  minister. 
Soon,  however,  Pleek  caught  sight  of  me.  His  face 
lighted  with  real  animation  as  he  greeted  me,  and 
drew  me  to  the  groups,  introducing  me  to  his  people. 
There  was  a  cosmetict  lady  who  had  a  roll  of  music, 
and  white  furs,  and  yellow  hair,  with  opera-singer 
written  all  over  her ;  two  young  sisters,  homely,  yet 
somehow  on  that  accoimt  engaging ;  several  old 
maids ;  and  a  number  of  City  clerks.  The  heavy, 
spectacled  man,  seemingly  a  tradesman,  was  intro- 
duced as  *  Mr.  Larch.' 

*  Pleased,  sir,  to  make  your  acquaintance,'  he  said. 
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'  Our  friend  here  (Mr.  Pleek)  he  wants  a  little  holding 
by  the  reins ' 

Pleek  laughed  loudly :  '  We  will  talk  of  that 
matter  later,  Mr.  Larch,  at  the  committee.' 

*  God's  word,'  observed  Mr.  Larch,  '  is  the  Word 
of  God.  I  appeal  to  anybody.  I  have  never  seen  you 
before,  Mr.  Lawler,  but  there  is  something  in  your 
countenance  which  impels  me  to  speak  to  you.  I 
will  not  be  silent  before  the  stranger  that  is  within 
our  gates ' 

The  opera-singer  here  came  up  impressively  to 
bid  us  good-night,  and  the  distraction  enabled  Pleek 
to  handshake  Larch  and  all  the  people  away.  When 
they  were  gone  he  locked  the  door  from  within, 
extinguished  the  gas,  and  took  me  up  the  pulpit- 
stairs,  through  a  door,  into  a  furnished,  lighted  apart- 
ment, his  sanctuary. 

Motioning  me  to  an  arm-chair,  he  flung  himself 
on  a  sofa  and  drew  out  a  packet  of  cigarettes. 

'  Dermid,  old  friend,  I  'm  glad  we  're  alone.  /  have 
to  control  'em.  No  easy  task  at  times.  '*  Holding  by 
the  reins,"  indeed  !  Ah,  no  one  but  a  minister  knows 
the  anxieties,  the  worries,  the  practical  difficulties 
of  a  ministerial  life.  But '  (flinging  away  a  match- 
end)  '  I  don't  care  that  for  'em.' 

'  You  despise  your  congregation  ?  * 

'  I  didn't  say  that.  You  're  too  Hteral.  I  refer 
only  to  a  section.' 

'  Don't  you  like  preaching  ?  ' 

'  The  greatest  joy  of  my  life — though  not  on 
occasions  like  this  evening,  when  all  seems  so  cold. 
I  try  to  introduce  concert-music  as  a  draw  on  these 
week-nights,  but  somehow — here 's  another  trial — the 
cleverest  musicians  are  not  always  what  you  would  call 
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religious  people,  you  know.  They  care  for  nothing 
but  Art.  To  hear  them  sing  you  'd  think  them  saints. 
No  doubt  they  are  saints  :  whilst  they  are  singing. 
Temporary  saints.  Ah,  all  artists,  at  the  best,  are 
non-moral.* 

*  I  am  an  artist  myself,  Pleek.  I  have  written  verses.' 

*  I  beUeve  it,  Dermid.  You  look  Hke  a  poet,  and 
I  will  credit  that  you  are  an  exception  to  my  rule. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions.' 

*  But  about  preaching  ?  ' 

'  Well,  you  should  attend  our  Sunday  night's 
services.     Then,  the  show  is  well  filled.' 

'  The — show  !  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard 
such — frankness — from  a  cleric  before.' 

He  laughed.  '  Think  us  all  uncandid,  then  ?  Ah,  I 
like  to  talk  frankly,  especially  to  you,  Dermid.  It  is 
such  a  relief.  You  are  not  inexperienced,  though  still 
a  youth.  On  a  Sunday  evening,  I  was  saying,  the 
place  is  full ;  and  then  I  have  no  need  to  read  my 
sermon.  All  comes  naturally.  I  just  give  out  a  text, 
plunge  boldly  into  the  sea  of  thought,  and  fairly 
swim  in  it.  That  is  the  pleasure,  to  be  borne  on 
their  spirits,  on  the  abundance  and  fluidity  of  the 
general  mind,  and  yet  to  control  them,  sway  them, 
bid  them  think  and  feel  at  my  bidding  !  Do  you 
know,  as  I  approach  the  height  of  my  discourse,  and 
when  beginning  to  be  most  deeply  moved  in  my 
own  soul,  I  find  myself  singling  out  the  prettiest  girl 
who  happens  to  be  present !  My  eyes  fix  hers,  to  her 
I  address  myself — though  the  congregation  think  it 's 
to  them  that  I  speak — and  I  feel  then  raised  to  the 
sublimest  heights  of  religious  devotion.' 

'  And — and  does  the  young  lady  continue  to  gaze 
at  you  all  the  time  ?  ' 
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*  Invariably.  Ah,  Dermid,  you  don't  know  Life 
after  all.'  (At  all  events,  I  thought,  I  have  a  tahsman 
in  my  pocket  that  makes  everybody  talk  to  me.) 

'  How  is  Mrs.  Pleek  ?  ' 

He  saw  the  implication  and  smiled. 

'  Well,  thanks.  You  see  I  'm  married — called  at 
the  house,  I  suppose  ?  Yes,  an  excellent  woman. 
And  you  saw  our  little  one  ?  But  you  look  as  if  you 
were  puzzling  over  some  psychological  problem.' 

'  Well,  for  one  thing,  it  seems  all  so  strange  to  me 
here — this  about  the  girls  in  the  congregation,  for 
instance.  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  that  from  a 
minister.' 

'  Why,  where  's  the  harm  ?  Wendell  Holmes  was 
similarly  inspired  at  his  lectures.' 

*  A  respectable  old  family  physician — a  botanist 
safely  gathering  flowers  at  the  edge  of  a  chasm — son 
metier.' 

'  Well,  now,  since  you  must  discuss  Psychology, 
the  theory  of  the  thing  is  something  like  this  :  The 
highest  emotion  in  all  kinds,  is  a  unity — a  mountain 
peak  approached  on  various  sides.  Hence  Love, 
Patriotism,  Religion,  &c.,  all  at  their  highest  merge 
into  one,  and  their  language  is  one.  Have  you  not 
observed  that  even  in  passion  itself  the  utterance  of 
the  two  sexes  becomes  identical,  as  in  Romeo  and 
JuUet  ?  Theory  is  all  very  well  for  anchorites,  but 
we — you  and  I — are  young,  and  not  worse  than  Nature 
itself.' 

*  I  think  I  have  heard  something  like  that  before  : 

"  Theory,  friend,  is  old  and  grey, 

But  green  the  golden  Tree  of  Life."  ' 

'  Good  !    Whoever  said  that,  had  sense  in  him.     I 
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don't  pretend  there  are  not  deep  moral  laws.  It  is 
my  business  to  teach  them.  But  God's  ways  are  not 
our  ways.  Take  your  Old  Testament,  and  answer  me 
if  Jacob,  if  David,  might  not  have  uttered  those  very 
lines/ 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  uttered  by  the  being 
whose  function  it  is  to  blast  human  Ufe  by  fire — 
Goethe's  Mephistopheles.' 

He  laughed,  perhaps  partly  at  the  vehemence. 

'  Good !  and  how  well  you  become  your  rdle,  my 
dear  Faust,  with  that  old-young  look  of  yours — for 
I  confess  I  think  sometimes  you  look  very  old,  and 
sometimes  a  boy.  Yet  Experience — Experience  is 
what  you  want.     How  are  you  getting  on  generally  ?  ' 

Here  I  explained  to  him  my  plan  about  descriptive 
reporting,  but  deferred  mentioning  about  the  intro- 
ductions. He  was  pleased  at  my  proposal,  and 
said  : 

*  I  knew  you  would  come  to  it  at  last — Journalism. 
Just  what  you  are  cut  out  for.' 

*  I  think  not.  I  wouldn't  do  leader- writing.  Only 
plain  descriptions.* 

*  Don't  underrate  your  powers.' 

*  Or  the  penalties  ;  they  should  not  be  underrated. 
Leader- writing  is  insincerity.' 

'  The  penalties  ?  ' 

'  I  should  have  to  answer  for  it.' 

'  When  ?  ' 

'  At  Doomsday.* 

'  A  long  way  off.' 

*  Perhaps  every  day.    Rewrite  your  Theology r-' 

*  Dermid,  cut  the  cryptic.  Why  stint  yourself  to 
reporting,  ill-paid  scavenger-work  ?  What  do  you 
suppose  your  powers  are  given  for,  except  for  you  to 
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use  them  in  the  battle,  to  fight  in  the  great  army  of 
Progress  ?  ' 

'  Progress  whither  ?  I  don't  see  any  set  of 
people  wisely  progressing  at  present,  or  I  would 
join  them.' 

*  So,  then,  you  will  remain  dormant,  hoard  your 
talents  in  despite  of  the  Master's  rebuke,  and  pass 
through  Life  as  if  it  were  a  living  death,  the  tomb 
anticipated,  just  because  of  some  effeminate  squeamish- 
ness  about  taking  up  a  little  dirt  with  the  gold,  or 
fighting  in  an  army  that  is  not  quite  marching  your 
way,  but  only  approximating  to  it !  Judgment, 
judgment  will  be  on  such  spiritual  suicide  as  that ! ' 

*  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  not  aware  that  I  stand 
to  be  judged  ?  Approximating  !  You  don't  know  my 
ideal.  Better  commit  suicide  than  fight  on  the 
wrong  side.'  And  then,  as  the  echo  of  the  word 
'  effeminate '  recurred,  and  stung  me,  I  added : 
*  But  as  I  have  not  your  extensive  experience  of 
addressing  congregations,  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  so 
good  a  judge  of  effeminate  conduct  as  yourself.' 

*  Dermid,'  he  shouted,  with  his  old  good  humour, 
'  we  shall  not,  we  cannot,  quarrel.  What  I  said  was 
out  of  love  for  you.  Who  can  find  and  keep  the  path 
of  perfection  ?  Is  not  all  human  Progress  a  zigzag, 
Uke  the  course  of  a  sailing-ship  ?  ' 

'  Sailing-ships  are  being  superseded  by  steamers/ 

*  Produce  the  steamer.' 

*  I  can't — here  and  now.' 

*  There  you  are  !  Let  us  be  reasonable.  Consider, 
now,  my  own  task  here,  and  the  practical  difficulties 
only  to  be  met  by  practical  solutions.  In  theory  I 
am  the  minister  who  has  subscribed  to  an  orthodox 
creed,  and  whose  one  duty  is  to  lead  people  to  Heaven 
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by  means  of  it.  In  theory  I  expound  this  creed,  they 
Usten,  are  converted,  saved,  voilh  tout, 

*  But  in  practice — ah,  none  but  a  minister  knows  the 
behind-the-scenes  of  this  sort  of  trade.  I  will  deal  with 
the  creed  presently — the  creed  which  is  setting  so 
many  folks  by  the  ears  in  this  generation.  What  I 
have  to  tell  you  first  is  this,  that  I  have  to  deal  with 
humanity  in  the  real,  the  throbbing  individuals  who 
collectively  look  like  one  mass  on  service-days,  but 
who  come  to  you  one  by  one,  secretly,  like  so  many 
Nicodemuses  at  other  times,  and  tell  you  their  several 
hearts.  A  minister  is  the  depositary  of  private 
secrets,  not  alone  the  answerer  of  theological  doubts. 
*'  O,  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell "  ' 

'  I  don't  see  that.  You  're  not  bound  to  listen  to 
private  confessions.' 

He  smiled  faintly.  '  Shows  what  a  charming 
personality  you  are,  Dermid.  Not  bound  ?  Why,  I  '11 
tell  you  one  thing  :  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been 
maligned  by  those  who  say  that  her  officials  are 
responsible  for  the  Confessional.  The  laity  will 
have  it.  Deny  them  the  form,  they  demand  the 
substance.  Sometimes  I  think  that  is  what  they  pay 
me  for.  They  want  private  advice,  help,  guidance, 
in  their  family  affairs.  I  am  the  minister.  To  me 
they  rush — individually.'  (Now  here  he  told  me  the 
nature  of  these  private  relations.  There  was  nothing 
that  reflected  in  the  least  on  himself,  except  as  he 
was  party  to  a  system  under  which  all  minds  seemed 
morbidly  bent  towards  one  aspect  of  human  life.) 
'  Besides  all  that  atmosphere  of  petty  intrigue,  crude 
scandal,  squalid  nonsense — for  such  it  is — there  is 
the  eternal  problem  of  poverty,  requiring  its  soup- 
kitchens  and  doles ;   and  we  get  that  here  in  Melissa 
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Town  behind  the  stucco  as  well  as  in  Whitechapel, 
because  everything  is  out  of  gear. 

'  Very  well,  then.  A  doctor  can't  cure  collectively, 
no  more  can  a  minister.  I  have  absolutely  to  sink  the 
dogma  in  face  of  the  concrete  facts,  the  demand  for 
advice  and  doles.  But  when  the  dogma  has  to  come 
up,  like  a  flag  on  review-days — when  I  'm  preaching,  I 
mean — O,  then  the  thing  requires  most  judicious 
handling. 

*  I  was  ordained,  I  had  to  subscribe  to  the  dogma 
(or  I  shouldn't  be  here  helping  the  crowd  at  all),  I  said 
I  believed  it.  But  the  practical  difficulties  of  exhibit- 
ing it  on  parade  are  immense.  That 's  what  I  am 
coming  to — the  practical  difficulties. 

'  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  gentle  faith.  I  love 
the  old  women  who  would  still  believe,  if  told  it  im- 
pressively, that  Jonah  swallowed  the  whale.  That  is 
faith — trustfulness. ' 

'  Creduhty.' 

'  Call  it  what  you  like,  the  frame  of  mind  is  the 
foundation  of  ReUgion,  and  it 's  passing  away.  My 
congregation  at  the  present  moment  are  like  all  other 
congregations.  Subtract  the  indifferentists  and  you 
have  left  two  opposed  bodies,  whom  I  will  call  respec- 
tively the  Scribes  and  the  Sadducees.  I  speak  now 
rather  of  the  middle-class  people,  the  Somewhat 
Better-off,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  Free  Churches 
to-day. 

'  Now,  the  Scribes — ah,  yes,  you  saw  Mr.  Larch, 
he  is  a  Scribe — they,  in  the  general  shipwreck,  have 
cramped  themselves  on  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures 
with  all  the  more  frantic  grasp  in  that  they  feel  that 
everything  is  tossed  up  and  down  over  abysses.  Never, 
I  think,  was  there  such  an  insistence  on  the  letter  as 
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there  is  to-day — certainly  Luther,  certainly  Wesley 
even,  had  nothing  like  it.  They  will  tell  you — these 
people — that  the  Book  is  all  true,  all-inclusive — 
nothing  outside  it,  all  inside  it,  inspired;  as  if  the 
book-binder,  by  putting  a  cover  on  the  collection,  had 
achieved  a  miracle  similar  to  the  miracle  of  the  Mass  ; 
and  they  will  denounce  you  with  Revelations  twenty- 
two  (eighteen,  nineteen)  if  you  touch  a  comma  in 
Esther.  When  we  all  know,  the  bishops  know,  all 
who  have  ever  opened  a  Biblical  Dictionary  know 
that — well,  it  isn't  a  question  of  commas — Eh  ? 

'  The  Sadducees, — well,  they  're  hke  the  Scribes 
in  one  particular  and  one  only :  they  have  no  great 
internal  witness,  no  soul-surge  as  our  ancestors  had, 
to  carry  them  over  their  troubles.  They  also  look  to 
the  Book,  only  they  don't  bury  their  eyes  on  occasion 
like  hunted  ostriches.  They  are  the  most  intellectual 
people  in  the  church.  They  have  read  Renan  and 
Strauss.  Sometimes  I  wonder  why  they  ever  attend 
here  at  all,  but  they  do  it  because  they  were  brought 
up  in  it ;  and  besides,  it 's  not  respectable  to  go 
nowhere. 

'  Now  these  people,  the  Sadducees — who  fill  the 
second  smokers  night  and  morning,  and  buy  cheap 
classics,  and  aspire  to  tennis — they  want  to  know 
what  the  human  soul  is,  and  whether  it  is.  They 
live  in  these  houses  that  you  could  shove  your  foot 
through,  double-doored  "reception-rooms"  and  all, 
and  they  are  sceptical  about  the  soul.  Now,  you 
know,  Dermid,  that  the  soul  is  really  one  of  those 
obvious  things  that  you  always  lose  when  you  get- 
up  a  formal  hunt  for  them.  But  outside  the  Bible 
they  say  they  have  no  evidence  of  a  soul ;  and 
inside  the  Bible,  when  they  look  for  the  evidence,  they 
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find  all  the  prophets'  mantles,  and  the  apostles'  cloaks, 
yes,  and  the  very  Seamless  Robe  itself,  exhibited 
in  the  electric  search-light  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 
Hell  we  have  got  rid  of  a  long  time  ago  ;  hardly  even  a 
Scribe — Mr.  Larch  is  an  exception — believes  in  it  now. 
But  the  Atonement,  the  Resurrection,  the  Pauline 
theories — these  things  the  Sadducees  will  not  have. 
And  yet  they  want  something.  They  are  business 
men,  and  if  their  office-boys  don't  stamp  the  letters, 
they  sack  them.  They  won't  be  satisfied  with  excuses. 
They  come  to  me  for  Religion,  for  an  intelligible  re- 
statement, and  they  expect  to  get  it.  If  they  did  not 
get  it  they  would  leave  the  church.  Multitudes  have 
already  left  our  churches  on  these  accounts,  and  drifted 
into  Unitarianism,  Ethicism,  Secularism,  or  Nothingism  ; 
or  else  have  desperately  suicided  to  Rome. 

'  Well  now,  the  show  must  be  kept  together.  Here 
is  a  triangular  problem,  my  problem.  Given  first,  the 
ordination  tests  imposed  on  me,  the  written  formulae, 
the  sectarian  traditions,  the  system  of  the  training 
colleges,  the  discipline  of  headquarters  :  that  is  one 
thing,  and  a  most  important  thing,  because  the  money, 
the  salary,  is  attached  largely  to  it ;  second,  given  the 
demands  of  the  Scribes  ;  and  third,  given  the  demands 
of  the  Sadducees. 

'  Very  well,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

'  Tact,  my  dear  friend.  Tact — that  is  the  saving 
quality.  I  must  satisfy  all  three  elements.  I  see  at 
once  that  numbers  One  and  Two  are  easily  reconcilable 
— Two  is  only  a  cruder  form  of  One.  The  beauty  of 
Theology  is  its  infinite  elasticity  and  the  infinite 
sinkability  of  imsuitable  dogma  on  occasion.  The 
authority  responsible  for  Number  One  tacitly  recognise 
this,  to  a  great  extent,  and  hence  I  find  it  possible  to 
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overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  reconcihation  of  One 
with  Three.  That  of  Two  with  Three  is  the  hardest 
problem  ;  and  were  it  not  that  Theology  deals  with  the 
Intangible,  I  should  have  been  shipwrecked  long  ere 
now.  You  don't  realise  that  I  'm  just  as  much  in 
competition  with  other  churches  as  Messrs.  Sayles 
and  Sixthree  are  with  other  drapers. 

*  What  do  I  do  ?  I  invent  a  New  Theology,  a 
highly  intellectual  affair,  and  I  present  it  on  alternate 
Sundays  with  the  Old  Theology.  Occasionally  I  give 
a  blend  of  the  two.  It  requires  much  ingenuity.  But 
the  ingenuity  is  not  wasted.  When  you  reflect  that  I 
do  succeed  in  keeping  the  show  together,  with  all  that 
that  means  :  the  Sunday  School  for  the  poor  little 
ones — it  would  be  a  pretty  fall  if  that  came  to  grief, 
for  it  is  the  safeguard  of  the  continuity  of  our  church, 
and  keeps  religion  alive — and  what  do  the  children 
know  of  these  adult  technicalities  ? — and  then  the 
clubs,  the  meetings,  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  the  whole  concrete  organism,  a  Church  in  being, 
offering  a  spiritual  home  to  so  many  simple  and  worthy 
souls  who  know  nothing  of  these  formuhstic  entangle- 
ments and  are  all  the  better  for  it — then,  when  you 
consider  all  this,  you  will  see  that  I  'm  a  practical 
worker ;  not  a  perfect  person  I  confess,  but,  when  we 
attain  perfection,  it  will  be  time  to  shut -up  shop.' 

'  But  you  ought  to  perfect  your  weapons  to  attack 
any  problem — say,  the  Social  Problem.' 

*  O,  the  Social  Problem  ?  That,  I  admit,  is 
another  field  for  the  exercise  of  Tact.  It  has  come  to 
me  in  a  pretty  acute  form,  for  there  are  workmen 
sitting  in  my  pews  who  complain  that  they  are  being 
sweated  by  Mr.  Menslair,  of  the  firm  of  Menslair  and 
Swindlum,  the  great  contractors ;    and  Mr.  Menslair 
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is  one  of  the  most  generous  donors  to  the  building 
fund  of  our  denomination.  He  subscribed  £50  towards 
the  cost  of  this  very  edifice  in  which  we  are,  and  on 
which  the  debt  is  not  yet  cleared.  I  do  not  think 
he  is  altogether  a  bad  employer,  but  in  any  case  I 
could  not  preach  against  a  donor.  He  also  has 
aspirations  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  in  the  Liberal 
interest,  so  you  see  there  is  a  strong  pull  to  the  church 
that  way,  and  another  field  for  the  exercise  of  Tact. 

*  And  yet  those  workmen's  opinions  are  entitled  to 
respect.  A  Christian  Church  is  necessarily  democratic. 
We  are  marching  to  a  Great  Future.  The  older 
parties  have  so  far  failed  to  bring  the  Millennium.  I 
recognise  this,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  am  a 
Socialist — a  declared  Socialist. 

'  Do  not  shudder.  I  mean  what  I  say.  Of  course, 
it  is  largely  theoretical  and  wholly  non-theological, 
my  Sociahsm.  I  rest  on  the  broad  humanities  of  the 
thing.  In  addressing  a  workmen's  debating  society, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  madness  to  refer  to  the 
Virgin  Birth.  I  must  get  rid  of  every  rag  of  dogma 
there,  like  the  Chinaman  who  strips  and  oils  himself 
to  board  ships  for  booty,  and  so  can  never  be  caught. 
And  after  all,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  bring  about 
Sociahsm.  Long  after  the  present  generation  are 
in  their  graves — in  that  glorious  Future  when  those 
ideals  which  we  now  emblazon  upon  our  banners 
shall  be  the  realised  hope ' 

Here  there  was  a  knock  at  a  side  door.  A  score  of 
questions  pressed.  I  had  wanted  to  ask  him  what,  if 
anything,  he  believed — whether  he  was  not  dealing 
out  a  dozen  new  ills  in  the  world  for  every  amelioration 
offered ;  whether,  in  those  ingenious  culinary  operations 
of  his,  the  whole  bottom  of  the  pan  had  not  fallen 
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out ;  whether  he  was  not  in  reality  saiHng  straight 
for  Atheism,  Revolution,  and  general  chaos • 

'  The  committee  !  '  exclaimed  Pleek.  *  I  had 
forgotten.  My  trade  (talking)  runs  away  with  me. 
But  sit  still,  Dermid,  and  see  it  out.  You  will  now 
have  practical  confirmation  of  my  words,  and — who 
knows  ? — you  may  yet  end  by  being,  like  myself,  a 
minister.' 

Two  ladies  entered,  one  of  them  one  of  the  two 
sisters  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  earlier  meeting ;  the 
other  a  gracious  young  lady  in  a  purple  gown,  who 
seemed  a  representative  of  Carmel  and  Sharon.  They 
were  introduced,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  bring  out 
an  urn  from  a  cupboard  and  make  tea.  Soon  the 
rest  of  the  committee  arrived,  all  men,  led  by  Mr. 
Larch. 

Now  I  tried,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  escape.  But 
for  some  mysterious  reason  Mr.  Larch  again  fastened 
upon  me,  and,  entangling  me  in  talk,  persisted  that  I 
must  stay.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  he 
was  a  living  Concordance  of  the  Scriptures.  As  I 
really  wished  to  go,  I  struck  at  him  with  such  wild 
paradox  as  I  could,  as  striking  matches  for  illumina- 
tion ;  whereof  the  only  effect  was  to  bring  them  all 
round  me,  except  the  young  ladies,  whom  Mr.  Pleek 
held  in  converse. 

The  tea  over,  the  committee  soon  formed  itself. 
I  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  next  the  minister,  and 
was  requested  to  remain  as  an  unofficially  co-opted 
person  for  the  nonce.  They  began  with  prayer. 
Then  there  was  a  hymn — John  Wesley's  *  Give  to  the 
winds  thy  fears  ' — which  appeared  entirely  true  in 
its  words ;  and  the  singing  showed  Nonconformity 
still  alive,  in  some  sense. 
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It  seemed  they  had  met  as  the  committee  of  an 
organisation  contemplated,  a  sort  of  new  social  guild, 
or  new  net  to  be  cast  in  view  of  contemporary  urgencies. 
But  sure  enough  the  divergences  indicated  by  my 
friend  soon  appeared.  In  theory  they  were  an  organis- 
ing executive.  But  Mr.  Larch  led  off  with  a  strong 
attack  on  the  minister  himself  for  having,  it  appeared, 
hinted  doubts  in  the  previous  Sunday's  sermon  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  words  '  He  that  beheveth 
not  shall  be  damned.'  This  brought  up  a  youth 
who  asserted  that  not  only  that  verse  (Mark  xvi. 
i6)  was  doubtful,  but  that  all  the  verses  in  that 
chapter  from  the  9th  to  the  end  were  also  probably 
spurious.  Mr.  Pleek,  interposing,  observed  that  Truth, 
like  a  diamond,  had  many  facets ;  and  exhorted  all  to 
sink  their  differences,  and  concentrate,  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  on  the  business  of  the  agenda.  As 
well  talk  to  the  tides.  A  battle  once  joined,  infantry 
cannot  be  disengaged  by  word  of  command,  still 
more  of  entreaty.  On  various  '  points  of  order  '  the 
committee  continued  to  assail  each  other  with  jagged 
texts. 

All  this  time  (I  could  not  help  observing)  the  young 
women  were  silent,  and  seemingly,  despite  the 
trained  calm  and  the  impassive  exterior  of  women, 
bored  with  the  debate.  At  length,  Mr.  Larch,  in  a 
turn  of  one  of  his  periods,  openly  invited  me  to  speak 
later. 

It  was  perhaps  the  assertion  of  a  mere  human  claim. 
It  seemed  even  to  be  shared  by  all.  I  was,  however, 
unused  to  extempore  speaking,  though  used  enough  to 
'  elocution '  of  set  pieces,  so  when  my  turn  came, 
observing  that  all  the  men  had  spoken,  I  turned  the 
attack  by  saying  that  all  the  members  of  the  Committee 
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had  a  prior  duty,  and  the  remainder  should  fulfil  it 
first. 

This  brought  the  young  lady  in  purple  to  her  feet. 
She  began  with  a  text :  It  was  said  in  the  Scriptures 
that  '  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.'  That  was  the  Divine  word,  but  it  rested  with 
them  to  carry  it  out.  She  wanted  to  do  something 
practical  to  help  the  poor  people,  especially  the 
children  of  the  poor.  She  did  not  Hke  so  much  dis- 
cussion, but  (with  mild,  unperceived  irony)  it  was, 
no  doubt,  proper  for  learned  men.  For  her  part,  she 
would  be  happy  if  she  could  only  take  some  poor  chil- 
dren and  give  them  rides  in  donkey-carts  in  the  park. 

The  adjuvant  patronising  air  with  which  Mr.  Larch 
and  the  rest  applauded  this  speech,  the  air  which  I 
perceived  the  young  woman  instantly  appraised 
at  its  poor  level — she  seeing  it  to  be  not  purposeful 
acceptance  of  hint,  but  mere  male  condescension  and 
superfluous  congratulatory  surprise  that  she  should  have 
managed  to  achieve  a '  speech  ' — though  they  obviously 
continued  the  rdle  of  patrons  unabashed  and  ignorant ; 
and  then  the  fact  that  what  li+tle  she  had  said  was 
entirely  true,  skilfully  and  neatly  arranged  (though 
this  is  common  with  women,  who  war  against  rough 
edges),  and  indeed  the  most  coherent  thing  uttered 
by  any  human  being  on  that  occasion ;  and  especially 
the  pathos  of  its  right  direction,  a  slight  original 
stirring  in  that  night — these  things  moved  me.  I  felt 
a  sort  of  indignant  despair  at  the  reception  of  the 
girl's  speech.  I  got  up  to  leave  the  meeting,  and 
shaking  hands  with  Pleek,  went  to  the  side  door  and 
opened  it. 

Mr.  Larch  protested  that  I  was  breaking  the  terms 
of  my  bargain.     I  must  speak. 
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It  was  now  night.  The  stars  were  visible  through 
the  doorway.  The  '  wild  and  whirUng  word  '  of  Swift, 
appointing  himself  a  '  Secretary  of  the  Universe/  i  had 
often  occurred  as  a  monition  to  every  man  who  has 
really  anything  to  say.  In  a  desperate  moment  I 
tried  to  follow  that  word,  and  uttered  some  disjointed 
sentences,  or  rather  fragments  of  sentences  never  got 
completed,  for  each  sprawled  out  in  thought  a  dozen 
ways  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  I  told  them  that  the 
right  thing  to  do  was  to  take  the  roof  off  the  church 
and  make  it  into  an  open-air  cold  water  swimming-bath. 
I  criticised  the  physical  edifice.  The  toy  towers 
were  serviceless  for  observation,  except  that  of  dwarfs. 
The  vestry  would  make  a  good  joiner's  shop. 

Here  Mr.  Larch  intervened.  He  would  like  to 
know  what  cold  water  and  carpentry  had  to  do  with 
Christianity. 

No  more,  I  rephed,  than  Jordan  and  Nazareth  .  .  . 
the  question  was  of  the  Social  Problem  .  .  .  that  was 
everything,  because  churches  dealt  collectively.  ...  A 
good  idea  would  be  to  make  Rehgion  out  of  truth 
wherever  you  found  it,  and  look  all  round. .  .  .  And  if  the 
fag  end  of  Mark  were  forged,  cut  it  out,  as  any  honest 
man  would  do.  .  .  .  But  if  uncertain,  no  matter,  look 
at  the  certainties  .  .  .  the  Social  Problem  .  .  .  colonies 
by  the  million  mile,  stars  by  the  trillion  mile.  .  .  .  But 
you  cannot  observe  them  from  toy  towers,  but  only 
from  a  Mountain  ^ 

'  What  mountain  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Larch. 

I  fled. 

1  The  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

2  Matthew  v.  i. 


CHAPTER  XII 

GREAT   JOURNALISTIC  SUCCESS 

For  the  purpose  of  '  descriptive  reporting/  it  was 
necessary  to  find  something  to  describe.  The  visions  of 
Spitalfields  would  have  no  allurement  for  editors,  but 
perhaps  the  slums  of  Spitalfields  would  do  for  them. 
I  went  to  Abezedion,  who  had  now  become  very 
friendly,  and  told  him  my  plan.  Already,  even  in 
those  days,  some  alien  Jews  were  fleeing  hither  from 
Russia  and  its  scourges,  regarding  Brick  Lane  as  a 
Canaan  after  Egypt.  Abezedion  saw  the  business  at 
once.  Sense  of  mutuality  on  sight  of  a  proposal  is 
the  mark  of  Jews.  Here,  as  it  happened,  Abezedion 
himself  wished  to  exclude  his  foreign  co-religionists. 
He  was  not  an  unkind  man  ('  There  is  only  one  Christian 
in  Whitechapel — and  that  is  Abezedion  the  Jew,'  was 
the  favourite  saying  of  a  hawker  thereabouts),  and 
probably  he  thought  '  the  Polishers '  should  go  to  the 
real  Canaan.  In  any  case  they  ruined  trade  here,  and 
his  invective  thereupon  was  frightful.  Most  English 
Jews  in  Whitechapel  thought  likewise,  and  their 
invective  also  was  beyond  print — except  the  print  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture.  Abezedion  undertook  to  go 
round  the  alien  haunts  with  me,  and  help  me  with 
materials. 

Introductions  to  newspapers  had  to  be  waived. 
The  desperate  plan  now  settled  was  to  describe  the 
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alien  invasion,  and  send  the  description  to  the  Piccadilly 
Gazette,  foremost  and  famousest  of  '  high-class  '  evening 
papers  then — in  fact  it  was  partly  a  '  service  '  paper, 
circulating  in  the  West  End  clubs.  This  was,  in 
effect,  beginning  journaUsm  at  the  top ;  and  the 
audacity  of  the  thing,  without  an  introduction,  might 
pluck  a  success  by  surprise.  Abezedion  entered  into 
the  project  with  zeal,  and  was  especially  pleased  that 
the  Piccadilly  Gazette  had  been  chosen ;  for  should  the 
article  appear,  he  proposed  to  send  copies,  or  have 
them  anonymously  sent,  to  certain  rich  banking 
Jews,  whose  philanthropy  (cruel  as  it  seemed  to  him) , 
instigated  by  the  highest  rabbis,  was  maintaining  the 
Leman  Street  and  other  immigrant  refuges,  and  so 
providing  a  landing-stage  for  the  hordes  of  invaders. 
I  offered  to  share  the  money  with  him  that  might 
be  got  for  the  article.  He  vehemently  declined  ;  and 
then,  repeatedly  protesting  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  habihties,  offered  to  pay  me,  if  certain  invective 
(which  he  specified)  could  be  sandwiched  into  the 
description.  This  offer,  of  course,  I  also  decUned. 
Literary  men,  I  explained,  must  be  left  a  free  hand  in 
such  matters,  for  none  but  they  knew  the  rocks  and 
shoals. 

Hard  work  alone  could  give  a  twinkling  of  hope. 
At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  met  Abezedion 
in '  the  Lane.'  He  knew  everybody  astir  then,  or  at  any 
time.  Rum-and-milk  appeared  to  him  as  the  solvent 
of  society,  but  again  the  exigencies  of  Literature  had 
to  be  quoted.  We  went  to  Billingsgate,  to  the  Docks, 
to  the  Minories,  Goodman's  Fields,  Great  Alie  Street, 
Wentworth  Street,  Booth  Street,  to  the  mysterious 
inlets  and  ghettoes  of  Whitechapel  Road  and  the 
analogous  ones  of  Commercial  Road  ;  saw  the  tailoring 
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hells ;  saw  the  hide-hells  where  naked  wretches  in 
tubs  danced  on  leather  (sight  for  Dante),  saw  the 
dreadful  dormitory  provision  of  these  outcasts  (bodies 
raying-out  from  the  floor-centre  like  wheel-spokes),  saw 
their  refection,  the  beetroot-garbage  food,  the  drinking 
from  spouts  of  coffee-pots,  the  brown  loaf  bradawled 
to  the  wall  beside  the  bench ;  and  on  the  round  I 
gathered  or  noted  all  the  handbills,  Yiddish  prints,  and 
liter  a  scripta  that  I  could  understand,  or  puzzle  at.  At 
one  in  the  day  we  concluded  this  tour,  one  of  the 
remarkablest  I  ever  went ;  and  with  a  companion 
voluble,  energetic,  widely-known,  a  genie  having  the 
entree  of  that  lower  world  and  a  real  penetration  also 
into  its  meanings.  Abezedion  indeed  surprised  me — 
his  rush,  his  tact,  his  ways  of  getting  people  to  talk 
that  I  might  hear ;  in  general  his  impromptu  intel- 
lectual mastery  of  the  journalistic  problem  in  hand 
(bating  the  desire  for  invective),  and  then  his  kindness 
to  me. 

He  made  me  dine  with  him.  The  son  Judah  was 
of  the  company.  He  was  a  Hebraist,  and  gave  me 
the  English  spelling  of  some  Yiddish  terms  I  had 
accumulated.  There  was  some  pride  of  learning  in 
the  youth,  and  in  the  free  talk  of  the  table,  where 
no  artificial  polish  existed,  it  seemed  that  once  or  twice 
he  regarded  his  father  with  too  lofty  a  spirit,  with  a 
sort  of  open  pity  for  the  failings  of  the  man.  This 
grated  on  me,  who  had  received  so  signal  favour  and 
help  from  the  father.  And  having  got  that  morning 
into  a  solvency  of  talk,  I  said  in  a  loud  voice,  on  the 
impulse,  to  Judah : 

'  You  know  many  things.  But  do  you  not  know 
your  own  Law  ?  ' 

'What  law?' 
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*  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.' 

A  moment's  silence  fell  on  all.  Then  Abezedion 
said,  solemnly : 

'  The  Gentile  Rabbi  has  spoken.  Judah,  he  has 
spoken  the  truth.' 

The  young  man  instantly  replied  : 

'  Pa,  I  am  sorry.' 

'  Please  the  Lord,'  said  Mrs.  Zedion,  'Judah  will  not 
forget  it.' 

All  this  gratified  me ;  first,  with  myself,  to  think 
that  I  had  for  once  really  said  something  of  use,  and 
that  it  had  been  effective  and  well  received ;  and 
then  I  was  pleased  also  in  reflecting  on  the  religious 
culture  and  free  spirit,  yet  reverential  manners  of  the 
family  beneath  all  their  Cockneyism.  And  this 
came  to  me  as  a  thing  impossible  in  any  Christian 
family  I  knew,  or  not  possible  exactly  as  I  had  seen 
it  here — the  everlasting  surface  religiosity  of  the 
Jews  being  a  thing  unknown  to  us,  and  now  seen  to 
be  capable  of  developing,  at  a  point,  into  something 
Uke  real  piety ;  whereas  conversely,  with  us,  our 
distinct  veneer  of  convention  is  sufiicient  to  conceal, 
often  when  it  is  most  required,  the  profound  religion  of 
the  English  temperament.  I  speak  of  the  poorer 
Jews.  The  richer,  I  am  told,  for  the  most  part  have 
attained  their  Promised  Land  and  Millennial  World — 
modern  Civilisation. 

This  simple  saying  of  mine,  indeed,  bound  them 
all  to  me  henceforth  with  peculiar  strength.  Abezedion 
often  privately  recalled  it  to  me  with  gratitude,  and 
reported  it  to  his  most  intimates.  It  was  produced  as 
the  seal  and  signal  proof  of  my  rabbi-ship.  I  became 
also  an  inheritor  of  the  traditional  respect  paid  by  this 
ancient  people  to  all  teachers,  though  for  the  most 
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part  I  only  taught  Latin  vocables  and  the  dry  chips 
of  Science.  And  in  this  I  saw,  not  the  first  time,  living 
proof  of  their  antique  Civilisation,  and  that  these 
were  really  the  people  of  whom  the  Bible  spoke,  who 
reared  their  temples  and  fabric  of  ordered  life  and 
learning  when  my  own  ancestors  were  still  poor 
barbarians  in  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Ireland, 
unlettered,  and  dowered  only  with  the  vague,  immense 
child-dreams  of  pagan  mythology. 

After  dinner  I  set  about  to  write  my  newspaper 
'  copy.'  Abezedion  insisted  I  should  do  it  in  his 
house.  He  gave  me  a  room  upstairs,  a  room  of  heavy 
furniture  and  gilt-framed  pictures  and  incredible 
wax  fruit  under  glass  domes.  But  there  were  no 
proper  writing  materials.  I  went  out  into  Aldgate  to 
buy  pens  and  paper. 

And  here  happened  a  curious  thing  that  afterwards 
fell  under  a  general  mysterious  law,  as  doubtless  in 
the  experience  of  others  also.  There  being  no 
stationer's  shop  in  Aldgate  itself,  I  walked  a  little 
towards  Whitechapel  Church,  nearly  opposite  to  which 
I  found  a  shop,  purchased  the  materials,  and  went  into 
the  street  again,  holding  the  things  in  my  hand. 
But  I  was  no  sooner  out  than  my  shoulder  was  touched 
from  behind.  Two  gaunt  men  with  long  yellow-brown 
overcoats  and  yellow-brown  whiskers  and  dull  grey- 
black  Russian  top-boots  stood  there ;  mild-eyed, 
yellow-brown,  overgrown,  unwashed  children  ;  with 
an  expression  of  pain,  patience,  dulness  and — dis- 
tances, or  large  spaces,  for  so  I  must  express  it. 
Dumbly  the  elder  of  the  two  held  out  a  crumpled, 
dirty  scrap  of  paper.     I  took  it,  and  read — 

Jews*  Home,  Leman  Street,  Whitechapel,  E. 

s 
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If  you  go  towards  anything,  it  comes  towards  you. 
Here,  as  often  afterwards,  the  starting  of  a  train  of 
investigation  brought  the  facts  running  in  of  them- 
selves. The  men  stood  there  with  the  look  of  children 
waiting  the  commands  of  a  father,  only  that  they 
perhaps  resembled  still  more  closely  the  dumb  oxen 
who  are  twice  a  week  driven  into  those  Aldgate  regions, 
and  to  whom  initiative  is  not. 

I  gave  them  by  signs  to  understand  that  I  perfectly 
comprehended  their  affair,  and  knew  their  destination. 
The  oxen  look  faded,  the  children  look  strengthened, 
and  they  followed  me  to  Leman  Street.  The  irony  of 
the  situation  did  not  escape  me,  but  the  event  was 
what  I  wanted.  Abezedion  with  disdain  had  avoided 
the  Leman  Street  refuge,  as  an  abomination  of  desola- 
tion standing  where  it  ought  not.  But  it  was  the 
wanted  link  in  my  journalistic  '  story.'  I  knocked 
boldly  at  the  door.  The  custodian  opened,  admitted 
the  '  Polishers '  and  myself  into  the  passage,  and  closed 
the  street-door.  The  PoHshers  then  exchanged  words 
with  the  custodian  in  an  unknown  language.  The 
replies  they  received  were  plainly  satisfactory.  Their 
faces  beamed.  They  turned  to  me  with  low  bows,  and 
in  the  excess  of  gratitude  the  poor  men  in  turn  solemnl}^ 
and  reverentially  lifted  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  and 
kissed  it,  at  the  extremity  of  the  sleeve  or  cuff.  And 
as  each  did  this,  the  other,  with  uplifted  hand,  uttered 
many  vowels  and  consonants,  which  God,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  imderstood.     I  did  not. 

Still  more  resolved  to  save  their  tribe  and  mine 
from  mutual  destruction  in  the  dregs  of  competitive 
'  commerce  '  here,  I  was  now  reinforced  in  the  opinion 
that  these  poor  wretches  ought  to  go  to  Zion  or  to  any 
place  other  than  Russia  or  England. 
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After  brief  inspection  of  the  refuge,  I  returned  to 
Petticoat  Lane,  to  the  task  of  writing. 

Here  was  a  coil.  With  something  hke  dismay  I 
faced  the  business  of  redacting  the  volume  of  facts 
amassed;  reflecting,  too,  that  after  all,  the  article 
might  be  rejected,  that  the  thing  was  purely  an  un- 
authorised attempt,  and  yet  that  my  credit  with 
Abezedion  was  pledged  to  its  success.  I  flung  myself 
on  a  sofa.     All  was  chaos. 

But  soon  a  prominent  thought  came  out  of  the 
mass,  and  the  school  essays  remembered  put  me  into 
the  pride  of  thinking  that  I  had  never  been  beaten 
in  this  sort,  but  that,  a  writing  once  begun,  there 
always  came  a  dreadful  and  yet  useful  necessity  over 
it,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  finish  it,  and  the  thing  some- 
how would  put  itself  together.  I  hoped  this  would 
happen  now,  so  took  the  pen  and  wrote  the  heading  : 

Russian  Jews  in  East  London. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  a  matter  for 
'  fine  writing.'  I  had  only  to  *  shew  Caesar's  wounds, 
and  let  them  speak  for  me.'  I  would  marshal  the 
facts  with  restraint.  I  would  deal  in  short  sentences. 
There  should  be  economy  of  adjectives,  and  of  the 
readers'  attention.  If  Tacitus,  or  Mr.  Froude,  had 
taught  me  anything,  now  was  the  time  to  use  it.  The 
words  should  be  oak  and  iron.  They  should  stand 
firmly,  or  move  forward  like  the  knit  Roman  legions, 
not  a  weak  or  superfluous  man  anywhere ;  the  very 
standards  metal,  without  a  flap ;  even  the  eagles' 
wings  fixed  in  bronze.  Then  if  I  should  fail,  I  should 
at  least  be  able,  in  my  heart,  to  scorn  even  the  literary 
pretensions  of  the  Piccadilly  Gazette. 

s  2 
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Abezedion's  footstep  outside  disturbed  the  writing 
of  the  first  sentence.  He  tactfully  intruded.  He 
suggested  an  ingeniously  scathing  invective.  It  might 
be  apphed,  he  thought,  not  to  the  immigrants,  but 
to  the  supporters  of  the  refuge.  A  hint  to  him  of  the 
pitfalls  of  the  libel  law  sufficed.  *  Though  perhaps,' 
I  said,  '  they  will  not  take  any  of  the  article  at  all.' 
'  In  that  case '  (he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a 
gesticular  hand  motion),  *  you  have  done  your  best. 
What  more  can  a  man  do  ?  '  This  I  thought  kind 
and  considerate.  He  then  left  me  alone  all  the  after- 
noon, and  I  wrote — facts,  figures,  faces ;  the  streets, 
the  interiors,  movements ;  toil,  hunger,  dirt ;  and 
yet  there  was  to  me  a  gleam  of  poetry  even  in  the 
telling  of  this  abject  thing,  in  that  it  was  being  trans- 
acted in  my  citadel. 

The  '  copy '  was  finished  by  tea-time,  and  I  now 
so  loved  it  that  I  would  not  trust  it  to  the  post. 
So  after  Judah's  evening  lesson  I  walked  up  to  St. 
Bride's  with  it,  and  arrived  at  the  office  of  the  Picca- 
dilly Gazette  at  ten  at  night.  The  morning  newspapers 
were  then  in  the  first  flush  of  their  activity  of  prepara- 
tion, but  the  evening  ones  were  dropping  off  to  sleep 
after  their  toil.  The  Gazette's  double  door,  up  two 
stone  steps,  was  half  open,  but  there  was  merely  the 
faint  light  of  a  single  gasburner.  A  commissionaire 
came  from  a  wooden  box. 

'  The  Editor  ?  No,  he  's  gone  home.  I  '11 
take  it.' 

It  now  came  that  there  was  a  childish  grammatical 
error  in  the  first  page.  So  I  reopened  the  envelope, 
corrected  the  '  copy  '  in  pencil,  and  handed  it  in. 
How  I  came  to  commit  this  error  (except,  perhaps, 
by  Abezedion's  interruption)  and  how  to  be  told  of 
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it,  I  cannot  explain.  Inadvertencies  thus  correct 
themselves,  given  time. 

Outside  I  looked  at  the  tall  building,  in  the  dim, 
narrow  lane.  The  commissionaire's  light  ghmmered. 
A  contents-bill,  blue  on  faint  cream,  offered,  beside 
the  doorway,  some  current  irrelevancy.  Over  St. 
Bride's  steeple  were  the  stars — clarissima  mundi 
lumina.  It  was  my  first  attack  on  the  Giant  Ogre's 
Castle,  Fleet  Street. 

The  next  night  I  rushed  for  a  copy  of  the  Gazette. 
Secured  it.  .  .  .  The  article  was  not  in  it.  Abezedion, 
I  found  on  calling  at  his  house,  had  also  purchased 
a  copy,  and  leaning  over  his  fish-bar,  expressed  his 
disappointment. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  attack  had  been  made.  By 
Thursday  night  my  condition  of  mind,  on  the  con- 
tinued non-appearance  of  the  thing,  determined  me  to 
call  on  the  Editor,  Mr.  Vertbois.  His  name  was  a 
household  word,  but  I  feared  him  not.  A  la  guerre 
comme  a  la  guerre.  Perfectly  resolved  to  envisage 
this  Vertbois  (of  European  celebrity)  on  the  matter 
of  my  article,  I  appeared  at  three  on  the  Friday 
afternoon  in  his  outer  stronghold,  and  sent  up  my 
name  to  him.  The  reply  came  by  a  sub-editor  :  The 
article  would  he  printed. 

Printed  !  I  thought  that  in  the  event  of  success 
they  would  have  said  'inserted'  or  'published,'  or 
'  used.'  But  '  printed  '  was  peculiarly  satisfactory. 
It  seemed  a  trade  term,  this  plain  expression.  I  ran 
to  Abezedion.     His  joy  was  as  great  as  mine. 

Printed — but  when  ?  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  keep  on  taking-in  the  Gazette. 

Liverpool  Street  Station  was  the  nearest  place 
where   the  paper  was  regularly  on  sale — Liverpool 
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Street  Station,  portal  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  endeared 
to  me  always  by  its  vicinity,  helpful  to  some  thought- 
phases  by  its  vast  stir  and  ceaseless  panorama.  There, 
on  the  next  night — Saturday  night,  well-remembered 
— I  saw  the  blue  and  cream  bill,  and  occupying  the 
top  half  of  it  the  words — 

Polish  Jews 

in  the 

East-End. 

I  bought  a  copy.  Yes,  the  article,  two  columns  of 
it,  was  there ;  seemingly  all  there,  and  (on  a  rough 
survey)  just  as  I  had  sent  it  in.  I  had  succeeded, 
flown  at  the  highest  quarry,  and  conquered  at  the 
outset.  My  remaining  coppers  purchased  all  Smith 
and  Son's  *  second  edition  '  on  sale  at  the  stall. 

Abezedion  set  up  a  shout  on  seeing  me  that  night. 
He,  too,  had  already  purchased  a  stock,  and  a  Hebrew 
rabbi  was  busy  in  the  shop  parlour,  wine-glass  at 
elbow,  addressing  copies  in  a  feigned  hand  to  Semitic 
bankers.  With  difficulty  I  restrained  a  copious  ex- 
penditure by  my  friend  at  the  adjoining  public-house. 
English  Jews  were  reading  the  Gazette  all  about  '  the 
Lane.'  There  was  one  Abezedion  adjective  alone 
capable  of  expressing  the  triumph — '  grand.'  He 
would  not  let  the  article  alone.  He  read  it  aloud  in  the 
shop  to  customers,  in  the  bar-parlour  to  admiring 
groups.  The  Gentile  Rabbi  had  done  it.  He  had 
helped  the  Gentile  Rabbi  (as  indeed  he  had).  It  was 
'  grand.' 

At  last  I  had  to  make  a  speech  to  the  bar-parlour. 
I  thanked  them  for  their  praise,  but  told  them  (truly) 
that  the  achievement  would  have  been  impossible  but 
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for  the  great  help  of  one  man,  one  friend — Mr.  Zedion. 
(Cheers.)  But  as  far  as  the  poor  aliens  were  con- 
cerned, I  told  them  that  they  were  our  fellow  human 
beings,  and  I  sympathised  with  them  in  their  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  inferno  of  Russia ;  only  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  here — let  them  be 
provided  for  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Africa,  free  alike 
from  the  scourge  of  sweater  and  of  Tsar.  (Re- 
newed cheers.) 

On  the  Sunday  there  was  time  to  reflect — on 
journalistic  and  demagogic  pits.  I  was  circling 
towards  a  vortex.  The  clarissima  mundi  lumina  were 
not  there.  Wrapped  in  the  charm  of  place,  how 
easily  this  hollow  triumph  might  have  led  me  on — 
or  round — and  then  down !  I  examined  the  printed 
article,  truly  with  some  complacency.  The  trust  of 
Mr.  Vertbois  was  wonderful.  He  had  '  printed '  all 
my  facts  as  I  had  written  them,  even  to  the  setting 
forth  that  Russian  Jews  were  r^^-haired,  not  black. 
Could  he,  then,  have  known  the  mysterious  law  by 
which  the  Jew  in  each  country,  without  intermarriage 
with  its  inhabitants,  takes-on  their  very  complexion 
and  appearance,  Dutch  Jews  Hke  Dutchmen,  Spanish 
like  Spaniards,  and  so  on  ?  Then,  he  had  printed 
*  Kosher,'  *  Schechita  Board,'  and  many  other  abstrusi- 
ties, just  as  I  had  written  them  ! 

But  now  I  noticed  one  omission.  Mr.  Vertbois, 
or  his  people,  had  deleted  half  a  dozen  Hues  on  the 
governmental  aspect  of  the  problem.  I  was  to  be  a 
reporter,  then.  I  was  not  to  meddle  with  the  great 
party  whom  the  Editor  cherished.  This  annoyed  me. 
The  Hues  were,  I  thought,  important.  They  were  the 
moral  of  the  piece.  It  was  the  first  fatal  intimation  : 
Thou  shalt  be,  not  a  man,  but  a  mirror-holder,  or 
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else  a  trumpeter  of  our  party.  Their  party  !  What 
had  I  to  do  with  any  party  ?  I  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  think  for  myself.  I  would  like  to  agree 
with  others,  but  would  not  be  forced. 

Yet  the  glamour  of  the  success  was  at  first  but 
slightly  dimmed  by  such  thoughts.  .  .  .  The  mirror- 
holder  would  doubtless  be  paid,  too.  ...  Or  would 
he? 

The  pay  was  important,  not  for  itself  only  or 
mainly,  but  because  it  stamped  the  professional  and 
made  the  victory  complete.  On  this  I  turned  my 
thoughts,  after  a  week  called  again  at  the  Gazette 
office,  and  hinted  pay  to  a  sub-editor.  *  Send  in 
your  account,'  said  he,  *  in  the  ordinary  way.' 

I  sent  it  in,  leaving  the  amount  blank,  as  I  knew 
not  what  to  charge.  Shortly  afterwards  I  received 
a  cheque  for  two  guineas.  This  was  pay  at  the  rate 
of  £600  per  annum — with  the  important  proviso  that 
material  and  market  for  the  like  work  could  be  daily 
found. 

I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  story  without 
paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  my  Jewish  acquaint- 
ances. Abezedion  is  long  since  dead;  his  son  by 
bright  talent  and  stubborn  industry  has  won  a  high 
appointment  under  Government  in  the  Colonies ;  and 
the  site  of  the  fish-shop  and  the  *Sun  and  Shekel' 
even  I  cannot  now  discover,  so  sweeping  have  been 
the  demolitions  and  changes  effected  by  the  London 
County  Council  in  those  Aldgate  regions.  But  I 
cannot  forget  Abezedion.  He  understood  Reciprocity. 
He  helped  me  in  a  difficult  crisis.  'He  was  my 
friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me.' 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   DIURNAL  PRESS 

My  journalistic  career  thereafter  was  brief  and  brilliant 
— '  too  like  the  lightning ' ;  or  rather,  to  compare  the 
follies  of  men  with  the  importancies  of  infancy,  too 
like  the  '  golden  rains,'  fireworks  meet  for  childhood, 
that  drop-out  unannouncing  their  end,  and  leave  our 
faces  dark ;  all  unmeet  against  the  scale  of  mature 
life  and  its  purposes.  But  the  wretched  career 
(fortunately  unofficial,  unorthodox,  unattached)  at 
least  brought  to  ken  many  diversities  of  character, 
many  people  else  unknown,  and  of  these  not  the  least 
was  Mr.  Vertbois  himself. 

Him  from  the  outset  I  had  determined  to  see, 
despite  the  buffers  which  he,  in  my  efforts  to  achieve 
the  object,  daily  put  out  against  me — sub-editors, 
commissionaires,  and  others.  For  I  began  now  to 
write  descriptive  pieces,  short  and  long — many  were 
'  printed  ' — and  to  call  frequently  at  the  office,  some- 
times with  oral  information  about  East  London.  I 
thought  perhaps  he  might  give  me  a  general  commis- 
sion to  do  things  for  him,  if  I  could  but  get  an  inter- 
view ;  and  I  also  desired  to  behold  the  living  being 
who,  I  found  out,  always  wrote  the  front  page  or  lead- 
ing article,  which  was  usually  about  European  politics, 
but  occasionally  touched  on  home  and  social  questions. 

265 
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His  work  in  this  sort  was  easily  identified.  You 
had  but  to  look  at  a  first  glance  for  the  parentheses, 
and  if  these  were  plentiful  you  might  say  Vertbois 
for  a  certainty.  For  he  disdained  the  lawyer-pedantry 
that  pretends,  with  such  profitable  breakdowns,  to  be 
independent  of  the  aid  of  stops,  and  on  the  contrary 
thought  (evidently)  that  when  a  good  punctuation 
sign  was  in  the  compositor's  case  it  was  there  for  a 
purpose.  He  was  neither  a  pedant  nor  entirely  a 
slave.  When  the  organs  of  the  morning  might  be 
expected  to  swing  heavily  round  to  the  fait  accompli 
and  to  take  with  the  poise  of  gravity  precisely  the 
stupidest  view  of  an  occasion,  announcing  as  authen- 
tic, unquestionable  power  the  perishing  extremity  of 
a  line  of  conventional  lies,  Vertbois,  in  his  evening 
scintillation  of  brackets,  could  put  the  thing  to  the 
clubs  in  a  new  light,  could  show  that  our  shillings 
were  piled  on  the  corpuscles  of  the  human  blood,  and 
our  banknotes  but  the  baser  continuing  integument  of 
this  very  body  of  man;  of  man  the  workman,  man 
with  the  pick,  the  pen,  the  reins,  the  barge-oar.  Not 
that  he  did  this  often  or  deeply.  Not  that  Vertbois, 
when  run  to  earth,  could  have  offered  you  any  coherent 
system,  or  that  he  was  not  chained  by  party.  Only 
he  danced  in  his  chains,  and  frighted  the  gaolers  of 
Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  and  St.  Stephen's ;  whilst 
the  clubmen  dropped  their  monocular  eyeglasses,  and 
being,  many  of  them,  sensible  men,  perceived  in  this 
scribe  a  generous  illuminator,  a  man  whose  logic  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  them  close  to  some  of  his 
strange  conclusions,  or  at  least  to  bring  them  occasion- 
ally near  to  what  all  sensible  men  love,  namely,  solid 
ground  to  walk  on.  Many  odd-seeming  things,  they 
thought,  might  be  true.     They  were  not  fools,  nor  yet 
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stay-at-homes,  for  the  most  part ;  nor  have  *  the 
services  '  ever  great  love  for  the  adventurers  of  West- 
minster or  the  permanent  non-adventurers  of  the 
bureaux.  So  they  Uked  Vertbois's '  wide-scope '  articles, 
and  in  too  many  cases  he  taught  them  to  beheve  that 
they  were  liberal-minded  folk.  Poor  men,  abler  to  die 
for  their  country  than  to  think  for  it. 

The  manner  of  my  interviewing  him  was  this  :  In 
my  siege  of  his  castle,  a  beleaguerment  so  oddly  in 
contrast  with  my  lapse  in  the  Hne  of  undertaker's 
traveller,  I  advanced  one  day,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
past  the  commissionaire  and  up  the  stairs,  holding 
my  card  and  an  envelope  with  a  scrap  of  '  copy,'  and 
knocked  at  the  first  door  I  came  to  on  the  landing. 
A  sallow  young  man  appeared  and  took  the  envelope, 
with  one  of  the  usual  answers :  '  Editor  out.'  I 
turned  to  retire ;  but  coming  up  the  stairs,  towards  the 
stair-head,  was  the  apparition  of  a  middle-aged  side- 
whiskered  man,  with  tall  hat,  gaiters,  and  heavily- 
furred  coat,  who  might  have  been  a  country  gentleman, 
a  county  J.P.,  a  baronet, — anything  but  a  journalist. 
It  was  a  very  *  English '  appearance ;  such  an  emphasis 
on  one  type  that  is  cherished  into  universality  by  the 
Continental  caricaturists.  I  had  never  seen  him  before. 
Instinctively  I  knew  it  was  he. 

He  took  my  card ;  turned  it  over ;  read  on  the  back 
some  words  promising  revelations  about  the  East  End  ; 
then  read  the  name  again ;  and  without  betraying  any 
sensibiUty,  beckoned  me  to  a  Httle  room  that  over- 
looked the  street. 

It  was  not  his  office,  but  a  box-room.  A  small 
table,  one  chair,  and  two  persons  filled  it.  He  shut 
the  door.  St.  Bride's  in  the  sun  buzzed  without, 
there  was  a  whir  of  machinery  from  the  basement. 
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'  You  did  the  Jew  article,  I  think  ?  '  said  he,  sitting 
on  the  table  and  offering  me  the  chair,  which,  to  save 
time  in  polite  argument,  I  politely  took. 

I  admitted  the  Jew  article,  and  unfolded  the 
purport  of  my  call.  There  were  certain  labour  agita- 
tions in  the  Dock  regions.  I  knew  about  them.  They 
were  premonitory.  They  were  rumblings  before  an 
earthquake. 

'  What  earthquake  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Vertbois,  gently. 

I  began  to  explain  the  situation  at  the  Docks.  I 
had  all  the  technicalities.  But  he  stopped  me  after  a 
few  seconds. 

'  You  know  it.  Write  it.  Here.'  He  pointed 
to  the  table,  walked  out,  and  went  to  his  room. 

This  appeared  to  me  a  great  commission.  There 
was  the  man  who  knew  what  Versailles  and  Potsdam 
were  plotting  that  very  day,  the  man  whose  agents  in 
Egypt,  China,  Venezuela — one  knew  not  where  not — 
were  daily  outrunning  the  diplomatic  inteUigencers 
themselves,  so  that,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  a  British 
premier  could  take  a  hint  from  him  and  effect  a  stroke 
of  world-policy  that  set  the  nations'  ears  a-ringing — 
and  he  had  told  me  to  write  about  the  East  End. 

But  now  (whether  the  tutelary  spirits — the  place- 
spirits — were  the  wrong  ones,  or  whether  I  was  stirred 
by  the  occasion  to  put  forth  some  exceptional  effort 
and  put  it  forth  on  the  wrong  plane,  I  know  not) 
inspiration,  and  good  sense  even,  deserted  me.  Alone 
in  the  box-room  I  began  a  pompous  screed,  not  such 
as  I  really  liked,  but  such  as  I  thought  fit  for  the 
Gazette  and  in  a  line  with  its  style  (though  in  this,  too, 
I  was  wrong) ;  and  instead  of  saihng  straight  into  the 
subject,  I  manoeuvred,  became  entangled  in  an  exor- 
dium, and  some  empty  verbiage  concluded  with  the 
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entire  omission  of  the  matter  in  hand.  This  would 
not  do — the  Subconscious  told  me  so,  but  I  had  fallen 
away  from  regarding  it.  The  screed  was  sent  in,  as 
it  were,  to  '  try  it.'  But  there  could  have  been  but 
one  end. 

The  Gazette,  in  fact,  came  out,  next  day  and  there- 
after, naturally  without  the  contribution. 

But  there  ensued  a  marvel,  which  vindicates  the 
narration  of  these  trifles.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Editor.  He  wished  to  see  me,  whenever  I  next  should 
call.  I  called,  was  shown  again  into  the  httle  room, 
again  envisaged  the  European  expert.  '  About  your 
article.  You  can  do  better  than  this  '  (handing  me 
back  the  screed) .  '  Write  it  plainly  and  simply.  Send 
it  in  again.'     And  in  a  moment  he  was  gone. 

Never  again,  Mr.  Vertbois,  erstwhile  Editor  of  the 
Piccadilly  Gazette,  did  I  set  eyes  on  thee ;  save  once, 
perhaps,  some  years  after,  when  a  quasi-country  gentle- 
man, in  fur  collar  coat,  was  momently  seen  negotiating 
Ludgate  Circus  along  a  geometrical  chord  towards  St. 
Bride's  from  the  City — but  never  shall  I  forget  thy 
kindness  to  the  unknown  youth,  the  obscure  stranger. 
To  have  '  basketed  '  the  absurd  screed  would  have  been 
so  easy,  so  almost  necessary  for  a  busy  man  with 
Potsdam  and  Timbuctoo  to  think  of.  He  did  not 
*  basket '  it.  Wonder  of  editorial  wonders,  he  returned 
it  personally,  with  excellent  advice.  For  this  may  it 
ever  be  well  with  him.i 

The  revised  article  was  '  printed  '  and  paid  for. 

Now  began  a  mad  whirl.  The  spurious  dawn, 
that  this  Gazette  was  not  the  only  gate  and  market 
of   words,  jumped-up,  and   for   some   months,   with 

1  Requiescat.     The  slight  name-disguise  is  needless  now.     How 
many  others  also  knew  his  worth,  and  respect  his  memory. 
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stenography  and  stylus,  I  tried  '  copy  *  on  all  the  larger 
estabUshments  of  Fleet  Street,  and  began  to  write 
badly  but  acceptably  to  the  world  at  large.  I  faced 
trade-union  mobs  and  public  meetings,  garden-parties 
and  fires,  transmitting  all  manner  of  absurd  glare  and 
noise.  Mr.  Vertbois  took  *  special  stuff,'  the  others 
general.  The  general  material  was  blue-pencilled 
variously  by  the  various  editors,  who  by  their  dis- 
crepant cancelling  destroyed  all  my  respect  (if  any 
existed)  for  the  general  judgment  of  the  profession. 
Money  came  in,  and  here  again  with  no  proportion 
to  merit  of  work,  the  worst  often  being  best  paid  for. 
An  agency  offered  cricket-reporting.  I  did  it,  learning 
the  technicalities  from  the  scorer  as  I  went  along  ;  and 
futile  things  from  me  were  ticked-out  on  tapes  at  the 
clubs,  or  appeared  in  the  cheap  night  papers.  It  could 
not  last. 

It  came  to  me  on  the  Leyton  ground  that  the  thing 
ought  to  end.  The  monstrous  waste  and  folly,  not 
of  cricket,  but  of  professional  cricket,  the  specialised 
sport  of  decadence,  with  its  idle,  adult  crowds  and 
general  downright  loss  of  the  spirit  of  recreation,  with 
substitution  therefor  of  something  that  was  a  miss,  a 
failure,  without  genuine  charm  or  renovation — these 
things  rose  hke  a  cloud ;  the  faces  of  children  and  of 
all  good  women  and  men  dumbly  recalled  other  deep 
possibilities,  all  sinking  away. 

I  pursued,  for  relief,  the  hunting  down  of  financial 
intriguers  who  posed  as  public  benefactors  in  pohtics 
and  general  affairs  ;  and  in  especial  Mr.  Otlup,  whose 
huge  inflation  and  quick  collapse  are  still  remembered, 
became  my  mark.  Him  I  attacked  in  connection 
with  his  candidature  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
a    London    constituency.      Somehow    I    collected    a 
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number  of  damaging  financial  facts  about  him,  and 
wove  them  into  a  general  exhibition  of  his  political 
pose,  in  a  sort  of  blighting  irony  that  would  hardly 
admit  him  human,  or  leave  even  the  bare  bones  of 
any  possible  sincerity  or  conviction ;  never,  that  is, 
taking  him  seriously  at  all  as  a  public  man,  but  only  as 
a  money-wolf  with  phonograph  attachment  for  lure. 
For  his  part  Otlup  worked  hard  to  enlist  all  the 
sections  of  the  constituency,  he  danced  in  a  kilt  with 
the  Scotch,  drank  with  the  Irish,  professed  mild  trade- 
unionism  even,  professed  anything  ;  but,  as  regularly, 
the  Piccadilly  Gazette  invited  him  to  drop  these  follies 
and  give  us  his  real  opinions,  reminding  him  of  a 
rearward  pathway  of  shed  companies  and  impoverished 
widows.  The  Gazette,  independently  informed,  printed 
everything,  and  were  prepared  for  eventualities.  In- 
cidentally an  astonishing  addition  was  made  to  my  own 
acquirements.  I  learned  a  great  deal  of  accountancy 
and  financial  detail  which  before  I  should  have  despaired 
to  attempt,  and  in  a  few  weeks  mastered  the  law  of 
public  companies. 

In  the  event  Otlup  lost  the  election,  and  soon  after- 
wards died.  But  as  I  walked  home  one  evening  I 
thought  again  of  the  curious  nature  of  the  work  I  had 
been  doing.  The  poor  end  of  all  this  was  to  bar  one 
poUtician  from  Parliament  and  let  another  in,  when 
probably  in  the  star-purview  or  any  other  sane  scope 
it  was  indifferent  which  won,  though  not  indifferent 
that  men  should  attribute  efficiency  to  the  senate. 

Late  at  night,  in  the  regions  of  Mile  End  Waste 
where  the  Vine  Tavern  then  stood  (memorable  land- 
mark, since  fooHshly  demolished,  or  rather  island 
round  which  surged  all  day  the  sea  of  folk  in  that 
broadest  of  MetropoUtan  oceans),  there  occurred  the 
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absurdity  of  these  political  parties  whose  petty  brawls 
had  permitted  opening  for  my  independent  rapier. 
And  this  absurdity  under  figure  odd  enough  :  For  in 
the  midst  of  the  broad  way  two  poor  creatures,  drunken 
men,  quarrelled  and  agreed,  and  anon  staggered  arm- 
in-arm,  singing.  Their  chant  was,  '  When  We  Were 
Boys  Together,'  and  the  chorus  they  sang  simultane- 
ously with  impromptu  efforts  towards  unison ;  efforts 
resulting  in  strange  cacophonies  of  dire  agreement 
or  dire  discord,  but  marked  by  liquorous  straining 
after  originality.  Cerberus  from  his  branching  gullets 
never  vomited  such  inversion  of  music,  anti-Orphean, 
hateful  to  gods  and  men.  The  very  rdles  of  tenor 
and  bass,  or  what  might  pass  for  such  from  ungreased 
wheelbarrow,  were  often  interchanged;  or  both  at 
once  might  be  a  variable  either.  But  when  they  came 
to  the  plain  verse,  lo,  they  stopped  sub  Jove  in  the 
middle  road,  and  it  was  sung  by  one  alone,  whilst  the 
other  man,  facing  him  with  head  slightly  awry,  un- 
steadily assumed  the  critic,  and  watched  his  fellow 
with  a  world  of  mock  seriousness,  as  if  heedful  to 
reprove  the  slightest  deviation  from  correctness ; 
when  in  fact  the  soberest  expert  could  have  found 
nothing  correct.  Then  (this  task  of  Government  and 
Opposition,  with  their  maudlin  reminiscence  of  the 
prime,  successfully  finished)  they  again  Unked  arms 
and  advanced  zigzag,  chanting  the  chorus  as  before. 

So  they  proceeded,  steering  for  Jubilee  Street, 
down  which  they  vanished. 

[Jubilee  Street  was  the  street  in  which  my  grand- 
father, who  had  died  some  years  before,  had  for 
many  years  resided  with  his  wife  (my  grandmother),  an 
Irishwoman.  He  was  a  dockworker — a  warehouseman 
in  St.  Katherine's  Dock — a  steady  and  sober  man. 
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quiet,  methodical  and  shrewd.  Inoffensive  he  was,  and 
mild,  so  much  so  that  rough  people  were  tempted  to 
oppress  him.  But  when  they  did  so  he  would  leap 
upon  them  with  a  fiery  outburst  that  astonished  them, 
and  perhaps  himself.  For  at  the  back  of  his  grey 
eye  was  a  spark  of  fire,  as  if  the  fire  of  iron-sparks — 
there  was  something  metalHc  in  it. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  hack-gardeners  in  East 
London,  and  trained  beans  and  jasmine  over  green- 
painted  lattice-arbours  that  he  made.  He  was  ex- 
tremely poor  and  ill-educated.  At  his  death,  at  a 
room  in  Stepney  Green,  they  found  a  bulky  pile  of  MS. 
He  had  written  a  story  with  such  speUing  as  he  could 
muster.  My  father  (no  bad  judge)  said  that  it  was 
of  no  value,  and  burnt  it.  'I  should  never  have 
thought,'  he  said,  '  that  the  old  gentleman  *  (for  so 
we  called  my  grandfather)  *  would  have  done  such  a 
thing  ' — i.e.  written  a  story.  I  wish  the  MS.  had 
been  kept.  They  say  it  was  something  in  the  style 
of  Defoe's  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 

In  his  one-room  lodging  in  Stepney  Green,  writing 
this  thing  in  his  old  age,  uneducated,  the  soHtary  old 
man,  his  Irish  wife  dead,  all  his  children  grown  up 
and  married  away — I  have  often  pictured  him  in  my 
mind.  True,  he  was  not  in  want,  for  his  children 
(and  chiefly  my  father)  provided  for  his  small  needs. 
But  that  ill-spelt  story  of  daring  adventure  in  the 
Southern  seas,  in  which  surely  there  must  have  been 
some  of  the  remnant  steel  of  his  aged  eyes, — the 
pathos  of  its  forlorn-hope  literary  attempt  is  great. 
He  came  to  see  us  sometimes.  His  hat  was  too 
perfectly  cylindrical  for  the  fashion,  and  his  best 
frock-coat  an  expensive,  enduring,  well-preserved 
garment,  a  thing  to  be  folded  and  brushed  as  a  matter 
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of  sumptuary  ritual.  His  sole  remembered  advice 
to  me  is  pathetic,  too,  in  its  triviality.  I,  a  child, 
had  chilblains.  The  last  time  he  came  to  see  us  he 
told  me  that  the  remedy  for  this  ailment  was  '  sut  and 
butter.'] 

At  the  corner  of  Jubilee  Street  that  night  there 
stood  a  figure — solitary,  save  that  from  a  distance 
two  boys  were  looking  at  it — of  a  man  with  a  little 
box  at  his  feet ;  and  with  his  fingers  he  folded  and 
partly  tore  some  paper  (newspaper  it  seemed).  I 
approached,  and  heard  that  he  was  saying  something  : 
'  In  these  preliminary  operations  the  article  appears 
crude,  but  wait  until  you  see  the  finished  product/ 
So  he  continued  to  talk,  with  a  rapid  flow  of  per- 
suasion ;  seeming  to  speak  to  himself  with  words 
intended  for  others.  The  two  boys  moved  away, 
and  I  was  left  alone,  facing  the  man.  The  *  product,' 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  still  moved  unfinished 
in  his  formative  hand,  and  the  talk  continued  :  '  It 
might  be  thought,  or  imagined,  that  in  the  production 
of  this  wonderful  article  my  motive  is  gain.'  Then 
he  looked  up,  not  at  me,  but  across  all  the  wide,  empty 
night-space ;  tore  the  *  product '  ;  slammed  the 
box ;  and  departed,  muttering  *  Another  thousand 
years,  then,  must  elapse.'  So  he  vanished.  On  the 
ground  was  some  torn  newspaper. 

Poor  pedlar,  with  his  patter,  he  doubtless  was ; 
but  that  was  only  his  meaning: — (Pedlar). 

What  was  his  significance  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  WORLD   ELEMENTS 

One  December  night  near  Christmas,  in  Brick  Lane, 
the  cold  and  fog  had  foundered  a  herd  of  poor  cattle 
who  were  being  driven  up  to  the  Agricultural  Show. 
Straw  was  put  down  and  torches  lighted,  and  we — the 
poor — stood  round  as  at  a  ceremony,  the  cattle  recall- 
ing to  mind  the  symbolic  entrance  of  Christianity  into 
our  world,  low  embracing  high,  mean  transcended 
by  the  Eternal.  Then  the  Sisters  came  from  the  mist, 
and  vanished,  goddess-hke,  in  the  mist;  it  received 
them  in  outHne ;  they  were  worthy  of  all  respect. 
But  ere  they  vanished  I  had  stolen  up,  listened. 
They  were  saying  something  about  candlesticks ;  and 
I  saw  that  Mary  had  some  Uttle  tin  toy  candlesticks 
in  her  crowded  wicker  basket,  with  httle  coloured 
Christmas  candles ;  and  these  candlesticks  being  on 
top,  one  fell  out,  and  Emma  picked  it  up  and  put  it 
back  in  the  basket.  '  Why  ever,'  said  Elsie,  '  did  we 
buy  these  troublesome  things,  as  if  we  were  still 
children  ?  '  '  Just  fancy,'  said  laughing  Emma, '  going 
all  the  way  to  Camomile  Street  on  a  night  like  this 
to  buy  toy  candlesticks  !  '  *  Polly  would  go,'  said 
Elsie.  '  Yes,'  answered  Mary,  '  because  they  are 
made  by  poor  soldiers.  0,  remember,  they  are  made 
by   broken   soldiers.'      Dear    friend,    so    thy   pitiful 
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heart  led  thee ;   and  I  wondered  then,  as  often  after, 
at  the  simple  justness  of  all  thy  common  phrases. 


Sometimes,  with  a  piece  of  bread  for  the  day,  I 
wandered  through  the  British  Museum,  and  thought 
its  fajade  the  only  permissible  Greek  architecture  in 
London ;  permissible  because  the  reproduced  Greek 
itself  (not  Renaissance)  and  for  a  place  of  antiquities. 
Elsewhere  the  hubris  of  Renaissance  oppressed ;  and 
even  there  I  often  felt  that  column  and  pediment,  at 
one  age  of  the  world  dazzling  by  imitating  in  arrogant 
stone  some  earlier  Aryan  tree  carpentry,  were  irrele- 
vant ;  not  ours,  a  sad  reminiscence.  Homer  and 
Plato  had  arisen  with  those  columns,  but  not  the 
Good  Samaritan.  These  are  the  three  world  ele- 
ments, and  the  third  is  even  now  being  borne  down 
into  latency  again  by  base  men.  Other  kingship 
than  that  of  the  highest  is  oppression  ;  '  imposing,* 
as  the  naive  dilettante  now  claims  his  work  to 
be.  Stars  and  sun  are  never  '  imposing.'  I  never 
love  to  be  put  upon — but  how  ignominious  to  be 
put  upon  by  not  even  antiquity,  but  an  antiquarian 
imitation  ! 

I  used  to  go  straight  to  the  bust  of  JuHus  Caesar. 
I  sometimes  wonder  what  we  have  gained  by  our 
photography — mostly  so  perishable,  for  even  the 
platinotypes  are  paper — when  the  ancient  portraiture 
in  marble  so  plainly  excels  it.  By  the  help  of  this 
bust  I  saw  Caesar  once  in  vision,  and  understood 
his  character.  He  appeared  to  me  in  an  early  campaign 
of  his,  and  I  saw  him  then  (curiously)  not  of  the  type 
of  professional  soldier,  but  as  intellectual  aristocrat, 
applying  therefore  without  trammel  a  limitless  mind 
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to  the  business  of  war.  He  was  throwing  a  wooden 
bridge  across  a  river  and  ordering  trees  to  be  felled 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  in  a  certain  effective  sufficiency 
in  his  operations,  however  rough  the  material,  as  well 
as  in  the  fact  that  he  treated  all  the  outer  substance 
of  the  world  as  plastic  and  saw  through  it  all,  I 
perceived  him  as  visionary  active.  He  was  of  the 
few  of  the  ancients  whom  one  can  call  gentlemen  in 
something  like  the  English  sense ;  he  was  also  a 
scholar,  and  he  supplied  the  want  of  technical  military 
training  by  the  mysterious  substitute  of  genius,  so 
that  he  could  order  all  those  carpenters  and  mechanics 
(his  soldiers)  according  to  the  free  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  his  success  being  indeed  in  this  one  point  of 
coming  fresh  to  the  task  with  a  faculty  of  seeing, 
in  thought,  always  the  essential,  and  translating  it 
instantly  into  some  sufficient  fact.  Most  people  make 
every  occurrence  a  mental  picture  ;  Caesar  made  every 
mental  picture  an  occurrence.  Now  this  is  rare,  and 
he  pursued  his  spirit  in  its  natural  exercise  a  long  time, 
it  being  natural  for  each  being  to  follow  its  own  mode 
of  activity ;  and  no  doubt  he  caused  innumerable 
human  beings  to  be  enslaved  or  killed,  but  in  the 
ordinances  of  Providence  did  a  less  harm  by  this 
police-work  than  would  have  been  wrought  out  on 
the  chaotic  face  of  the  world  had  he  not  intervened. 
He  was  a  poUceman,  like  Alfred  and  Charlemagne, 
though  they  were  Christian  police.  I  saw  that  his 
scholarship  set  him  potentially  free,  and  his  birth- 
competence  or  aristocratic  rank  actually  free  ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  an  imprudent  ingenuousness  to  confess — 
for  most  people  have  such  thoughts  but  keep  them 
secret — that  I  sometimes  indulged  the  speculation 
which  caused  Addison  some  shame  when  at  Lloyd's 
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Coffee  House  it  was  detected — I  mean,  '  Caesar's 
conduct  and  my  own  in  parallel  circumstances.' 

Had  I  had  the  means  (and  the  ability)  should  I  have 
gone  through  the  world  like  a  firebrand  ?  Was  it 
right  to  kill  people  in  war  ?  With  a  strange  instinct 
the  world  hanged  murderers,  but  not  generals.  To 
great  generals  they  even  put  up  statues,  dimly  recog- 
nising them  as  the  instruments  of  Providence.  But 
Providence  also  had  its  tribunal  and  might  condemn 
its  own  instruments.  And,  beyond  and  above  this, 
what  was  right  ?  A  man  could,  and  must,  be  spirited ; 
but  ought  he  to  be  a  soldier  ?  In  an  age  of  pipeclay, 
patrician  diplomacy,  and  Jingo  journalism,  the  answer 
for  me  was  obvious.     But  generally  ? 

To  most  questions  there  is  no  answer  but  in  action. 
0,  do  something,  do  something  !  '  Till  you  begin,' 
says  Goethe,  even  in  the  work  of  writing,  *  no  chance 
of  inspiration.'  The  wiry  young  American  with  his 
gripsack,  whom  I  one  day  met  in  Bloomsbury — he  was 
solving  the  problem  in  his  own  way  and  would  come 
up  against  something  hard  in  time,  though  I  saw  that 
whilst  he  dreamed  that  he  was  a  practical  man,  he  was 
really  idealist  without  ideal,  visionary  with  no  vision, 
and  his  native  skyscrapers  were  momentary  towers 
of  Babel,  of  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.  Do 
something  !  Yes,  but  what  useful  task  was  to  hand  ? 
What  could  I  ?  It  is  my  deep  regret  that  none  came 
to  me  then  with  any  word,  for  I  could  have  learned 
that  at  least  thought  and  speech  are  swords  for  peace 
and  justice,  and  much  latent  call  and  room  there  is 
in  the  world  for  them,  even  in  the  darkest  ages. 

There  was  the  Imperator ;  comprehensive,  executive 
judgment.  There  were  the  halls  of  Rome,  Greece, 
Assyria,  Egypt ;  impassive  officials,  resistless  warriors. 
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mighty  hunters,  sphinxes  of  calm,  inscrutable  power. 
There  the  paralytic  strivings  of  barbaric  nations,  with 
their  devils,  grotesque  masks,  violent  self-discords. 
There  on  exhibit,  too  (Uttle  thinking  it),  the  general 
population  of  England,  proclaiming  the  same  secret 
which  everyone  knows  and  no  one  knows ;  the  secret  of 
lyrist,  discobolus,  nymph,  charioteer  ;  the  secret  which 
is  in  the  inscriptions  but  has  never  been  tortured 
from  them,  and  before  which  language  is  a  child's 
rattle.  Life.  You  must  do  the  work  for  which  you 
are  sent.  At  least  you  must  do  something.  If  you 
can't  ascertain  what  is  the  will  of  God,  beware  at  least 
of  becoming  a  stone  figure  which  nobody  can  label, 
you  being  neither  heathen  nor  Christian,  neither  a 
poet  (unknown)  nor  the  Justified  Osiris;  and  hardly 
even  dead,  since  you  never  began  to  live. 

I  was,  I  knew,  in  the  sarcophagus  of  the  ancient 
hills  (yet  not  I),  and  strove  for  hfe,  and  stirred  dimly, 
I  became  immeasurably  cruel  and  rapacious,  and 
met  the  doom  of  my  victim ;  I  was  my  victim,  and 
we  abode  together  in  the  primal  hells.  From  sleep 
beneath  sleep  awaking  to  sleep,  in  incalculable  ages 
I  arose  into  new  spheres  of  dream,  and  there  moved 
towards  me,  in  a  golden  ruddy  light,  beneath  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  of  gold,  the  form  of  the 
goddess  Astarte  surpassingly  beautiful ;  and  she 
half  hfted  the  Ud  of  my  sarcophagus,  but  I  would  not 
speak  the  mystic  word  Amrah  to  her,  and  so  she 
turned  from  me  angrily  and  left  me  in  the  bondage 
of  death. 

There  came  then  with  silver  helm  the  gracious 
Minerva,  advancing  beneath  her  arrayed  candlesticks 
of  silver,  and  she  flung  wide  the  door  of  my  prison- 
house  ;   and  regarding  me  with  that  imperious  pitiful 
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look  (which  I  had  surely  seen  before) — the  look  of  a 
mother  defending  her  babe — she  kissed  me,  she  en- 
dowed me  with  all  knowledge,  in  a  shining,  silver  light ; 
but  yet  I  would  not  speak  the  mystic  word  Amrah 
to  her,  so  she  turned  from  me  sadly  and  left  me  with 
but  a  thread  of  hope  underseas. 

But  as  in  the  sphere-enfoldments  of  dream  I  still 
arose,  it  was  told  me  that  Another  would  come.  I 
had  not  been  taught  in  vain.  From  Zion  her  hallowed 
steps  would  descend,  her  realm  was  sacred  Compassion, 
and  in  Heaven  children  called  her  name  Urania. 

For  the  world,  it  was  said,  it  was  proclaimed,  was 
in  new  courses,  in  an  advance  of  new  courses.  The 
walls  of  my  sarcophagus  fell  apart :  I  lay,  as  once 
before,  on  a  bed  of  stone.  Mons  had  passed.  Thou- 
sands had  gone  by,  and  I  had  heeded  them  not;  and 
tens  of  thousands  had  greeted  me,  but  I  had  given 
them  no  look  of  recognition.  They  were  beautiful 
and  strong,  and  the  sun  was  in  their  hair,  and  I  wept 
that  they  had  passed  forever  into  the  dark,  as  men 
weep  when  they  lose  infinite  sequences  of  Ught.  But 
it  was  told,  it  was  proclaimed,  that  the  world  was  in 
new  courses,  in  an  advance  of  new  courses.  The 
wounded  was  healed.  And  there  came  a  New  Light. 
And  the  healed  must  arise  and  guard,  lest  it  be 
quenched,  the  New  Light.  For  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  of  gold  was  cast  down  and  broken,  and 
the  arrayed  candlesticks  of  silver  also,  alas  !  they 
were  all  broken  and  cast  into  the  river,  neither  should 
they  be  set-up  again  any  more  forever.  But  a  New 
Light  was  prepared,  gentle  as  the  daystar,  innocent ; 
and  for  it  the  soldier  made  candlesticks  of  tin. 

But  thou,  proud  Astarte,  whom  as  Life  the  heathen 
ignorantly  worshipped  in  declining  courses  unto  the 
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Stones  of  Death;  and  thou,  august  Minerva,  whom 
as  Light  Greece  and  England  ignorantly  worshipped 
unto  the  Doors  of  Darkness;  forgive  me  your  broken 
insignia,  and  return,  return  ancillary,  as  at  that 
time  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  my  childhood,  in  my 
youth,  when  the  nights  were  towards  Christmas, 
just  after  tea,  and  the  tapers  of  the  Christmas  tree 
were  lit,  and  all  was  well. 


CHAPTER  XV 

INTERVIEWING 

A  SUB-EDITOR,  who  had  been  attacking  in  his  journal 
a  trade-union  leader,  commissioned  me  one  day  at  my 
suggestion  to  get  to  the  rights  of  the  case  in  hand 
by  local  inquiry  in  the  Dock  district,  advising  a  care 
of  my  head.  I  told  him  with  youthful  ardour  that 
my  head  was  what  took  care — an  imperfect  statement. 
But  of  the  dock  district  I  had,  in  fact,  no  fear,  for  I 
was  by  this  time  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  had 
formed  many  friendships  there.  A  whole  book  would 
be  needed  to  describe  Canning  Town,  and  I  will  only 
put  down  a  few  incidents  here,  premising  that  in  any 
age  the  art  of  understanding  the  life  of  a  community 
is  to  go  into  the  small  tradesmen's  shops,  especially 
what  I  call  the  talking  shops.  Pubhc  meetings,  in  halls 
or  streets,  are  useless  :  individuals  there  are  but  caught 
by  cliques  and  exhibit  masks.  But  go  into  a  shop,  sit 
on  a  tub  or  box,  and  Hsten.  What  friends  I  found 
by  these  methods  I  will  not  here  say ;  but  generally, 
that  there  was  a  population  different  from  any  descrip- 
tion I  have  ever  met,  infinitely  better  and  infinitely 
worse  than  would  have  been  thought  from  the  outside. 
One  day,  perhaps,  it  may  fall  to  my  lot  to  tell  of  these 
people ;  to  differentiate ;  to  show  how  much  intellect 
and  heart  some  of  them  possess,  and  how  Httle  others. 
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I  should  then  speak  of  my  dear  friends  amongst  the 
workmen,  and  of  their  courage,  thrift,  and  integrity  ; 
but  with  hesitation — because  it  is  attempted  to  be 
done  currently  for  sensationahsm  and  no  good-effecting 
purpose — of  those  incredible  infernos  of  squalor  and 
crime  which  strike  the  secret  life  of  our  arrayed 
civilisation  with  the  plague  of  the  Syrian  captain. 

Going  into  the  docks  that  day  on  my  mission  I 
saw  the  men,  by  one  of  the  jetties,  gathered  into  two 
groups — unionists  and  non-unionists,  the  latter  assailed 
as  *  blacklegs  '  and  by  another  and  scurrilous  name. 
Words  were  followed  by  missiles.  Taking  up  bolts 
and  iron  nuts,  the  unionists  flung  them  at  their  rivals, 
and  the  two  masses  swerved  as  in  a  battle,  which 
indeed  it  soon  became.  The  non-unionists  were 
pressed  back,  they  retreated  towards  a  ship,  and 
clambered  up  the  gangway.  But  last  in  the  driven 
crowd,  with  singular  nonchalant  swagger,  two  men 
hung  behind,  one  of  them,  a  tall,  big  man,  well-known 
to  me  as  a  desperado  leader.  This  man  had  indeed 
once  threatened  me  about  the  Press,  daring  me  to 
write  anything  against  him,  but  I  would  not  reaUse 
to  myself  that  he  could  hurt  me,  and  had  quietly  told 
him  he  could  not.  He  now,  facing  the  unionist  mob, 
drew  a  revolver,  and  discharged  it  at  them.  No  one 
was  injured,  but  the  whole  gang  set  up  a  yell  of  rage 
and  the  mobs  separated,  the  non-unionists  to  their 
ship,  the  others  dispersing  towards  the  gates. 

This  incident  might  have  rejoiced  an  '  impartial ' 
scribe  as  making  *  copy  ' — curious  word,  meaning 
only  material  for  a  machine.  I  determined  merely 
to  pursue  my  original  quest,  and  to  this  end  to  seek 
out  the  trade-union  leader  who  had  been  attacked 
in  the  paper,  and  get  from  him  some  technical  facts 
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on  a  certain  point  at  issue.  The  wearisome  nature 
of  the  business  arose  from  my  deep  consciousness  of 
the  futiUty  of  it  all ;  but  there  was  the  shght  relief 
of  adventure  and  experience. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  unsuccess- 
fully tracking  this  leader,  who,  unUke  the  run  of  his 
compeers,  was  a  frequenter  of  taverns. 

The  population  were  wildly  excited.  The  revolver 
incident  had  irritated  them.  A  large  pubHc-house, 
where  the  trade-union  leader  might  be  found,  roared 
and  reeked  to  the  night.  It  was  full  of  labourers,  and 
their  mere  number  (for  they  were  packed  in  the  place) 
really  diminished  any  risk,  by  hampering  movement 
and  providing  abundance  of  public  opinion  and  witness. 
Besides,  the  very  fact  that,  once  wedged  in  this  mass, 
there  would  be  no  line  of  retreat  for  me,  could  not  but 
operate  favourably  on  their  minds  when  they  should  dis- 
cover in  me  the  emissary  of  the  hostile  newspaper.  The 
fascination  of  this  thought  drew  me  into  their  midst. 

I  inquired  for  the  leader,  and  was  directed  to  an 
inner  compartment,  still  more  closely  packed,  ingress 
to  which  was  by  a  low  door  opening  only  inwards.  I 
stooped  under  the  opening  and  forced  my  way  in. 

To  their  great  credit  I  must  say  that  as  soon  as  these 
men  in  the  compartment  understood  who  I  was — for 
some  of  them  soon  told  the  others — they  set  up  a  cheer, 
and  treating  the  thing  as  a  joke,  tried  to  pin  on  my  coat 
one  of  their  trade-union  badges,  such  as  they  were  all 
wearing.  Only  one  man  seemed  dangerous.  He  was 
quite  a  youngster,  but  he  drew  out  a  revolver,  bidding 
me  notice  that  the  men  were  now  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  all  their  enemies,  to  whatever  class 
they  might  belong.  He  began  to  talk  of  spies  coming  in 
their  midst,  remarked  that  he  did  not  know  who  I  was, 
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and  in  a  sort  of  trembling  rage,  which  set  his  fingers 
quivering,  he  poured  forth  one  of  the  usual  bitter 
speeches  against  the  rich,  the  capitahsts,  sweaters, 
and  lying  extortioners,  and  all  who  abetted  them. 

I  told  him  that  he  was  greatly  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
posed that  I  belonged  to  any  other  class  than  his  own. 
My  class  came  out  of  Cable  Street,  and  I  dared  him 
or  any  of  them  to  prove  that  they  had  had  greater 
experience  of  destitution  than  myself.  It  was  quite 
true,  I  said,  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  who 
I  was  ;  if  he  knew  he  would  not  talk  like  that. 

He  did  not  reply,  but  produced  the  ammunition 
of  the  revolver,  and  repeated,  though  in  a  halting  tone, 
that  I  had  better  take  notice.  Some  of  the  other  men, 
continuing  the  general  cheerful  and  friendly  demeanour 
to  me,  told  him  to  pawn  the  weapon,  and  the  tone  of 
jocose  cheeriness  overcame  everybody.  There  was, 
however,  one  man — a  Scotch  stoker  or  '  fireman ' — 
who  repeatedly  tried  to  get  me  away  from  the  others. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  superior  education,  and 
whispered  to  me  that  if  I  would  accompany  him  to 
his  home  he  would  himself  give  me  full  particulars 
of  the  labour  troubles. 

I  had,  however,  to  '  interview  '  the  leader,  and  this 
I  did,  notebook  in  hand.  He  was  cheerfully  compHant, 
and  as  his  companions  eagerly  helped  me,  I  soon 
had  a  mass  of  detail.  Nothing  could  exceed,  both 
on  this  occasion  and  on  all  similar  ones,  the  readiness 
of  the  dock  labourers  to  afford  me  information.  To 
them,  indeed,  '  Life  is  real,'  and  there  is  amongst  them 
not  only  a  native  politeness,  but  also,  in  reference 
to  anyone  who  comes  amongst  them  professedly  as  a 
writer  or  thinker,  a  sort  of  respect  based  on  an  un- 
consciously deep  sentiment  of  the  importance  of  social 
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problems,  as  if  they  wished  to  say  something,  but 
must  enlist  the  help  of  some  one  to  utter  it  for  them. 
Easily  caught  by  platform  and  street-corner  rhetoric, 
they  are  yet  mostly  unsatisfied  by  it,  beyond  the 
moment,  and  know  not  the  form  into  which  things 
must  go. 

The  Scotch  stoker  at  last  drew  me  away,  but  not 
before  the  '  house  '  was  closing.  In  the  outer  bar — 
ordinary  means  of  clearance  having  failed — was  a 
mounted  policeman,  who  had  ridden  his  horse  into 
the  portals,  and  the  trained  animal  was  doing  the  duty 
of  barman.  From  this  so  frightful  welter  emerging, 
the  stoker  and  I  traversed  the  dark  streets  (so  different 
to  me,  deep  beneath  perdition,  as  compared  with  my 
Spitalfields,  for  Canning  Town  is  the  place  of  no 
vision)  and  at  length  reached  his  home,  two  upstairs 
rooms  in  a  black  brick  house.  But  within  were 
neatly-kept  sleeping  children,  a  clean  tablecloth,  and 
a  decent  housewife  who  spread  some  humble  food  for 
us.  I  put  my  remaining  pennies  on  the  cots,  but  the 
memory  of  many  such  incidents  leaves  me  a  debtor. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  I  left.  The  adventures 
of  that  night,  however,  were  not  concluded. 

From  a  dark  street  a  darker  and  declivitous  way 
ran  down  towards  a  black  stream — depths  below  the 
old  Lethe,  for  no  '  fat  weed  '  could  grow  in  that  com- 
pound of  chemical  refuse,  the  detritus  and  physical 
embodiment  of  modern  perdition.  In  the  beginning 
gusty  rain  a  stump  or  other  figure  stood  by  the  bank. 
This  stump  grew  into  human.  An  old  man  moved 
up  towards  me.  He  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  dirt, 
and  to  grin  grotesquely  ;  but  yet  it  was  not  a  grin. 

*  I  know  you,'  he  said.     *  I  've  seen  you  before.' 

'  Where  ?  ' 
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'  At  meetings.' 
'  Likely  enough.' 

*  I  want  you.  Listen.*  Then  turning  to  the  inky 
sky  and  stream — '  It 's  rough.' 

I  give  the  substance  of  what  he  next  said. 

'  It 's  rough.  Before  I  'm  gone  I  've  got  to  tell 
you  something.  .  .  .  I  've  lived  a  Hfe.  ...  I  was  an 
ironworker,  years  and  years  ago.  We  worked  at  the 
old  works  on  Thames  bank,  time  of  the  Crimean 
War.  We  were  a  rough  lot,  our  gang,  none  worse. 
The  rust  made  our  clothes  red.  They  called  us 
the  Rusty  Beggars. 

*  We  worked  at  the  forge  and  furnaces.  We  drank, 
all  of  us.  Outside  the  works  we  drank  and  we 
brought  liquor  inside  the  works,  too — bottles. 

'  The  foreman  didn't  hke  the  bottles.  He  took  no 
heed  of  the  outside,  so  long  as  we  turned  up  sober. 
He  objected  to  the  bottles  brought  inside.  He  issued 
an  order  against  the  bottles,  but  we  kept  them  on. 

'  There  was  a  young  fellow  in  the  works  in  another 
gang.  He  was  this  preaching  way.  He  come  in  and 
preached  to  us.  He  sided  with  the  foreman  about  the 
bottles.  On  the  way  home,  in  the  street,  this  young 
man  was  on  to  us  about  the  drink,  time  and  again. 
It  took  no  effect,  in  the  way  of  stopping  it.  Still, 
he  worried  us.  We  hated  the  foreman,  but  him 
worse. 

*  Last  of  all  it  come  about  like  this  here.  This 
young  man,  seeing  his  preaching  took  no  effect,  he 
went  and  informed  the  foreman  of  some  of  us  that 
brought  the  bottles  in,  and  the  foreman  come  into 
our  shop  one  day,  and  sacked  one  of  our  lot  that  had 
the  liquor  on  him.  We  knew  the  young  man  had 
informed  of  us ;  we  knew  his  mark  was  to  stop  the 
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thing  by  preventing  this  hquor  from  being  brought 
in  by  them  that  brought  it,  and  so  save  the  others. 
Still,  we  got  our  spite  against  him  worse  than  ever 
on  that  account,  seeing  he  had  none  against  us,  he 
being  in  this  preaching  way,  and  stood  just  behind 
the  foreman  when  he  come  in,  letting  us  see  his  mark 
and  his  calling  i  for  to  turn  the  Devil  out  of  us. 

'  So  it  got  to  be  a  regular  battle  between  us  and  him, 
leaving  the  foreman  out  of  it,  as  the  foreman  in  his 
duty  was  brutal  to  us,  but  this  young  man  did  it  out  of 
love  to  us,  as  didn't  ask  his  consideration,  and  took  it 
as  interference. 

'  Come  one  night  when  our  hearts  was  black  as  this 
black  water  and  bitter  in  the  Devil's  urging  against 
the  young  man,  we,  knowing  his  custom  was  to  walk 
home  from  work  along  the  river  wall,  waited  alongside 
in  the  ditch,  with  iron  bolts. 

'  He  comes  along  singing  a  hymn  to  himself.  We 
outs  upon  him,  we  gives  him  a  blow  and  a  shove,  and 
he  floats  down  towards  Barking  Creek.' 

'  What  ? ' 

'  Towards  Barking  Creek.  The  tide  was  running 
out.  It  was  raining  like  this  here.  He  was  never 
heard  of  again.     The  tide  took  him  out  to  sea. 

'  We  got  the  bolts  in  our  hands.  We  looked  at  the 
bolts.     We  chucked  them  in  the  river. 

'  Says  one  :  "He  won't  trouble  us  no  more."  Says 
another,  after  a  bit,  "  He  will."  "He's  dead,"  says 
the  first.  "  Yes,"  says  the  other,  "  and  I  'm  sorry 
for  it."     We  run  away  from  each  other. 

'  He  had  no  children.  He  had  a  wife.  We — the 
Rusty  Ones — got  up  a  friendly  lead  for  her  at  the  Old 
Pewter    Pot.     We    raffled    some    things — these    here 
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wax  fruits  on  stands  under  a  glass  thing.    As  fine  fruits 
as  ever  you  see, 

'  One  after  another  the  gang  died.  Two  drowned 
at  a  launch  ;  the  others,  drink.  I  'm  the  survivor. 
I  comes  down  places  Hke  this  at  night  to  find  my  bolt/ 

*  What  ?  ' 

*  My  bolt.  I  got  to  produce  it.  I  got  to  answer 
to  the  Foreman  and  the  Reporters.  You  're  a  reporter, 
ain't  you  ?  ' 

His  old  face  worked,  with  its  large  nose ;  he  turned 
to  the  river,  looking  about  on  the  mud,  and  before  I 
could  stop  him  was  gone  behind  some  stacks  of  timber. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

to-day's  need 

A  SHOPKEEPER  and  I  had  often  had  discussions 
together  on  the  subject  of  the  Unemployed,  a  problem 
continually  before  us  in  Canning  Town.  His  views  were 
clear,  decisive,  and  original,  though  not  broad.  He 
thought  as  a  '  reverent  Agnostic,'  an  old  Liberal, 
and  an  authority  on  the  parish  ;  and  here  it  is  curious 
to  remark  that  he  and  many  of  his  customers  had  no 
formal  religious  belief,  the  exceptions  being  a  few 
dockers  who  had  brought  from  the  generations  of 
agrarian  decadence  in  the  villages  some  remnants  of 
dissenting  revolt  against  parson  and  squire.  He  con- 
ceived that  virtus  was  the  thing.  The  individual 
should  abstain  from  drink,  save  money,  and  work  out 
his  own  salvation.  Of  State  action,  changes  in  law, 
or  '  remedial  measures  '  he  had  little  opinion.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  system  that 
we  should  recognise  extant  evils,  as  put  upon  us  in 
the  concrete  by  the  congeries  of  wretched  streets  close 
at  hand,  named  with  curious  irony  after  Clarkson, 
Wilberforce,  and  other  philanthropists.  Accordingly 
he  proposed  a  method  which  always  strikes  me  as 
valid  in  all  societies  of  men,  however  insufficient  in 
itself.  The  Poor  Law  was  costly  and  ruinous  nonsense. 
Every  parish  should  be  sectionaHsed,  and  each  section 
again  subdivided,  until  you  came  to  the  unit  of  the 
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street.  Each  street  should  have  its  headman,  and 
the  headmen  of  the  streets  should  periodically  meet 
in  the  sectional  sub-committees,  which  again,  but  at 
lesser  intervals,  should  combine  for  the  parish  conclave. 
Nothing  but  house-to-house  visitations  and  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  each  individual  would  afford  a 
solution.  Officials  drew  reports  and  salaries,  and 
conformed  to  official  regulations,  but  they  were 
machines.  Man  alone  could  solve  the  problem  of  man, 
and  to  do  it  he  must  live  next  door  to  him.  Help 
might  be  given  in  money,  but  oftenest  not.  Presence, 
advice,  rebuke,  encouragement  were  better,  but 
essential  was  discrimination.  On  top  of  all  this,  to 
deal  with  certain  products  of  discrimination,  certain 
persons  separated  by  the  sieve,  was  the  nebulous 
idea  (pathetically  not  worked-out)  of  a  government 
that  might  force  the  loafers  to  work.  The  emphasis, 
however,  was  on  the  street-section  system,  which  was 
to  be  entirely  a  *  voluntary  effort.' 

Such  a  plan  was,  indeed,  actually  carried  out  to 
some  extent  by  my  informant  and  some  workmen, 
whom  I  knew  intimately;  and  of  their  operations  I 
had  much  fragmentary  evidence.  They  were  never 
paraded.  On  the  contrary,  the  misfortunes  or  weak- 
nesses of  others,  and  the  virtus  which  was  set  over 
them,  were  largely  concealed ;  one  dropped  the  voice  in 
speaking  of  them,  and  it  required  some  special  inquiry 
to  drag  them  to  day  by  their  loose  ends.  But  in 
actual  presence  of  offenders,  rebuke  was  never  feeble. 
It  took  the  form  of  invective. 

[In  dealing  with  the  social  question  as  it  presented 
itself  to  him  in  Canning  Town,  the  Author  here  to  some 
extent  quits  the  story  of  his  own  life,  and  on  this 
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account  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  summarise  his 
remarks,  especially  as  some  of  his  conclusions  are 
recent  and  do  not  belong  to  the  earUer  years  with 
which  the  MS.  deals. 

It  may,  however,  be  premised  that  the  unpractical 
and  merely  visionary  period  of  his  career  was  short. 
We  have  seen  that  in  his  conflict  with  the  financier  he — 
to  his  own  surprise — ^gained  some  effective  knowledge 
of  accountancy  and  company  law,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  every  mystic  and  poet  can  also  be  practical 
if  he  will ;  and  he  ought  to  will.  In  a  certain  later 
vision  (the  full  description  of  which  is  omitted  here) 
he  was  indeed  again  reproved  for  his  old  fault.  The 
Angel  of  the  Tree  Kirisiel,  it  appears,  was  seen  deliver- 
ing judgment  on  the  people  of  England.  Those  who 
were  acquitted,  who  had  stood  to  their  posts  and  had 
done  their  duty  in  any  condition  of  Ufe,  rich  or  poor, 
and  in  all  parties  or  churches,  were  seen  with  a  star 
over  the  head  of  each.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  sought  merely  amusement  and  had  regarded 
only  self,  had  no  star.  And  behold,  the  dreamer 
himself  is  found  to  belong  to  the  latter  class — he  has 
no  star !  The  irony  of  the  position  is  obvious.  But 
the  judgment  appears  just.  The  Angel  explains  that 
the  Visionary  has  incurred  the  condemnation  from 
which  Artists  hardly  escape.  He  had  been  only  a 
Spectator,  and  had  been  content  to  exploit  the  emo- 
tional and  aesthetic  values  of  Ufe.  A  characteristic 
scene  ensues.  The  Visionary  meets  the  Angel's  word 
with'  bold  remonstrance,'  ultimately  with  '  vehement 
entreaty.'  We  gather  at  length  that  the  doom  is  not 
final.  There  is  yet  time  to  redeem  the  Past.  As  the 
mortal  continues  to  ask  for  his  light  or  star  the  dream 
fades,  but  not  before  he  perceives,  on  the  pavement  of 
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Diomeda  Square,  that '  small  disc  of  tin  '  with  its  tiny 
candle,  which  stands  for  '  the  simple  pity  '  of  another 
human  being  '  for  military  men  fallen  on  evil  days.' 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  our  Author  is  not 
likely  to  content  himself  with  an  attempt  to  be  merely 
a  sensational  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  slums  of 
Canning  Town.  He  wishes  to  discover  how  the  un- 
happy conditions  in  that  place  and  other  large  urban 
centres  arose  and  grew.  He  holds  that  the  problem 
is  a  national  one,  and  further,  that  destitution,  squalor, 
unemployment,  and  other  evil  social  phenomena  cannot 
be  understood  or  remedied  without  a  study  of  the 
Religion,  or  rather  of  the  real  spirituality  (whatever 
it  is)  of  this  country. 

Such  an  inquiry  (he  observes)  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance, because  the  British  nation  or  Empire  is  in  a 
precarious  state,  is,  in  fact,  nearing  its  end,  despite  the 
external  appearances  of  prosperity.  The  people  in 
these  islands  are  losing  their -basis  in  physical  fact, 
in  that  by  agrarian  decadence  they  are  getting  out  of 
touch  with  the  land,  and  for  the  first  time  in  History 
do  not  provide  their  own  food  without  importation. 
Correspondingly  they  are  losing  their  basis  of  spiritual 
truth,  their  Faith  ;  by  which  word  the  Author  means 
Spiritual  Conviction,  unquestioning  trust  in  the  Eternal. 
Legislative  enactments,  political  movements,  exten- 
sions of  existing  churches,  are  of  small  avail  so  long  as 
our  national  life  is  without  the  true,  conscious  and 
free  discipline  of  Justice  and  Duty  in  all  departments. 
If  this  nation  had  in  it  a  strong  and  true  religious 
principle  it  would  have  no  unemployed.  It  would 
solve  its  own  problems  by  unofficial  and  spontaneous 
action.  It  would  redistribute  its  people  throughout 
the  Empire  by  assisted  emigration,  care  for  its  deserving 
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poor  by  organised  unofficial  means,  and  leave  the 
laggard  State  only  loafers  and  criminals  to  deal  with. 
That  such  duties  are  so  imperfectly  done  is  but  the 
index  to  the  nation's  want  of  Faith,  its  laxity,  its 
quest  of  amusement  and  gain,  its  failure  to  realise 
the  purposes  which  have  been  marked  out  for  it  by 
the  Divine  Power,  or  to  foresee  the  awful  penalties 
that  await  the  neglect  of  duty. 

It  has  been  remarked  (observes  the  Author)  that 
there  are  three  main  forms  of  creed  in  the  world  to-day, 
namely  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Nietzsche.  He  accepts  this  classification,  but  only  in  a 
broad  sense,  as  giving  accepted  names  to  main  streams 
of  tendency.  Nietzsche-ism  itself  is  a  protest  against 
a  certain  local  and  historical  narrowing  of  the  true 
Religion,  the  true  Faith  in  the  Eternal,  the  discipline 
of  Reverence.  Its  insistence  on  the  individual  is 
the  denial  of  God,  and  you  cannot  have  a  com- 
munity of  ignited  fireworks.  So  long  as  human 
beings  are  fallible  they  will  need  a  discipline  ;  and 
indeed  in  any  case  will  get  one ;  either  their  own 
Religion  or  the  penalties  and  bonds  of  their  own 
transgressions.  Such  penalties  and  restrictions  are 
a  rebound  from  indulgence,  and  Buddhism  (to  which  in 
the  generic  sense  of  Negation,  loss  of  God  and  Faith, 
loss  of  national  and  individual  purpose,  England  and 
America  with  their  Mammon  worship  are  even  now 
unconsciously  tending)  is  the  Gulf  of  Nothingness 
which  awaits  the  sensualist  in  Life  or  the  worshipper 
of  sensuous  forms  in  Religions.  The  development  of 
a  new  and  practical  Christianity  which  shall  be  to 
Protestantism  what  Protestantism  was  to  the  later 
Cathohc  Church,  is  to-day's  need. — Such,  briefly 
stated,  are  the  Author's  conclusions.] 


CHAPTER  XVII 

TOTTENHAM 

'  Then  I  awoke,   and  alone  rode  round   the  dark  cUffs  of 
Amarah, 

Beholding  the  children  of  men,  in  the  night-season,  alone. 

Behold  now  a  thousand  ways  are  spread,  and  the  mantle  of 
Surety  invests. 

They  that  fear  have  seen  not  the  deep  rivers  of  Abundance, 

Or  seeing  have  forgot.     The  ways  are  not  open  to  Fear. 

When  the  Dawnstars  sang  they  reproved  my  silence. 

For  it  abashed  them,  and  their  hands  trembled. 

Now  it  is  told  and  spoken,  the  weft  woven,  the  riteS  com- 
pleted. 

Go  forth  from  the  banks  of  Arbar,  ye  girded  ones,  all  is 
accomplished, 

Ye  whose  feet  tread  upon  Death,  ye  in  whose  hair  is  the  sun. 

There   are   those   that   salute.    Corruption   and   Darkness 
salute  you, 

Destruction  bows,  her   rushing  bolts   plow    forward   your 
path, 

Her  levin  illuminates  the  hells — nothing  is  hidden — 

That  which  is  sought  is  found,  Pity,  Mercy,  Peace.' 

— The  Lost  Book  of  Amarah. 

(Remembered  Fragment.) 

My  DEAR  [Friend], 

I  must  now  bring  to  a  close  this  irregular  story, 
everyway  imperfect. 

It  is  midnight,  as  I  write  this.  My  dog,  constant 
companion  of  my  night-writing  (for  I  have  scarce  any 
leisure  but  in  the  night),  descends  from  his  armchair, 
rattles  his  hide,  and  with  a  sigh  plumps  down  on  the 
floor  at  my  feet.  Is  he  a  colhe  ?  Is  he  partly  an 
Irish   spaniel  ?     Certainly  he  is  a  visionary  and   a 
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swimmer,  also  a  friend.  To  his  den  he  will  not  retire 
until  I  retire  ;  a  poor,  faithful  fellow,  a  shaggy  irregular, 
but  with  a  heart  of  amber  fire ;  in  his  fidelity,  in  his 
passion  to  show  me  how  he  can  leap  across  a  gap.  What 
a  Roman  constancy,  like  a  force  of  Nature ;  but  how 
high,  because  of  the  heart. 

Stars  wheel.  Poor  dog,  I  am  glad  thou  art  here, 
showing  thy  race's  fidehty  to  man,  even  in  Man's 
desperate  and  unusual  enterprise.  And  what  a  *  story  ' 
has  this  become ;  incoherent,  frayed,  with  loose  ends 
not  gathered-up  !  But  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  write 
it  otherwise;  I  have  been  spoilt  for  writing  with  a 
plan,  and  must  needs  put  down  what  first  comes. 
We  used  to  have  a  '  Composition  '  text-book  at  school, 
and  it  gave  skeleton  essays,  analyses,  divisions  of  the 
subject,  sub-divisions,  endless  tabular  arrangements, 
and  so  broke  my  heart  for  doing  anything  of  this  sort 
by  system  ;  nay,  it  made  me  discard  and  deliberately 
contravene  all  system,  which  contravention  is  no  doubt 
unwise  ;  but  the  habit  of  the  revolt  has  remained.  I 
wish  I  had  never  seen  the  book,  for  I  might  then  have 
got  into  the  way  of  making  scaffolding  for  myself. 

As  for  my  *  story,'  you  will  gather  that  I  could  not 
have  remained  in  journalism,  and  indeed  I  did  not. 
How  all  the  other  problems  were  solved,  or  to  what 
extent  any  of  them  still  await  solution,  this  I  have 
not  attempted  to  say ;  it  was  hardly  part  of  what 
design  I  had,  my  wish  being  to  keep  to  the  early 
things.  And  naturally  these,  isolated  by  a  gulf  of 
unrecorded  time,  approximate,  and  the  thought  ranges 
over  them,  and  often  goes  backward  instead  of  forward, 
and  leaps  far  forward  when  it  should  narrate  in  orderly 
sequence  of  time.  But  as  this  is,  indeed,  how  we  think 
in  reverie,  and  how  we  talk  with  friends,  and  perhaps 
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how  even  Homer  (to  some  extent)  wrote  his  epic,  the 
thing  may  be  excused.  I  hope  it  will  be,  and  that 
as  Christians  forgive  their  enemies,  so  you  will  also 
forgive  a  friend  who  writes  at  midnight. 

Heeding  thy  monition,  faithful  dog,  I  close  this 
history.  The  restlessness  of  a  hound  is  the  drifting  of 
a  straw.     But  first  for  a  breath  from  the  fields. 

It  would  be  an  irony  to  call  Tottenham  the  fields 
now.  The  other  day  I  stood  on  a  railway  bridge  there 
and  spoke  to  an  ancient  railwayman  who  clipped  my 
ticket.  Of  buttercups  and  daisies,  streams  and  meads, 
gudgeon,  pigs,  wild  flowers,  and  the  summer  noons  of 
long  ago  over  the  fair  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Lea  I 
spoke  ;  also  of  summer-houses,  and  of  gardens  where 
Pan's  image  was,  and  of  the  bridge  beneath  which 
gleamed  and  gloomed  the  historic  invincible  pike 
(stuck  full  of  hooks  that  he  wore  proudly  as  trophies), 
and  especially  of  the  deep  tangles  of  flowers  and  weeds 
towards  Park,  and  the  ways  of  white  stones.  The 
railwayman  knew  them  all.  But  all  was  changed. 
There  were  '  villas  '  and  shops,  factories  and  tram- 
stables.  He  felt  deeply  about  it  (for  railwaymen  and 
men  generally  are  poets),  because  he  was  overtaken  by 
my  words  that  he  did  not  expect ;  and  in  another  age 
and  country  he  would  certainly  have  wept ;  but,  as 
it  was,  he  fell  silent,  only  mentioning  the  time  of  the 
next  train  back  to  town,  that  he  might  get  rid  of  me 
for  saying  things  that  ought  not  to  be  said. 

Whirl  him  back  (said  the  railwayman  in  his  heart 
— I  could  see  it),  whirl  him  back.  Those  things  are 
gone  forever.  The  bay  tree  is  bare,  the  myrtle  is  cold, 
and  all  those  Summers  are  faded. 

As  a  little  boy  I  was  often  taken  on  a  Sunday  by 
my  father  to  the  Tottenham  fields,  which  we  reached 
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sometimes  by  'bus,  but  oftenest  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  now  the  Great  Eastern.  The  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  had  then  its  terminus  in  Shoreditch, 
reached  by  a  broad  roadway,  sloping  up  round  a  grey 
station  with  a  clock  in  the  wall.  It  was  up  this  sloping 
roadway  that  in  1870  we  saw  crowds  of  German 
bakers,  hairdressers,  and  mechanics  ascend  to  the 
tune  of  *  Watch  on  the  Rhine,'  requesting  the  Father- 
land to  resign  all  cares.  They  were  leaving  London 
to  join  the  Prussian  army,  to  which  they  had  been 
requisitioned.  It  was  a  dream,  but  only  because  all 
Life  was  then  a  dream,  and  not  because  of  any  per- 
ception of  its  fluidity — for  in  dreams  we  never  perceive 
this  until  they  are  about  to  end  ;  and  only  when  they 
have  ended  do  we  know  the  fluidity  perfectly,  and 
later  still,  perhaps,  begin  to  see  some  permanence 
beneath. 

The  milk-churns  stood  on  the  platform,  cab- 
horses  scraped  their  feet  on  the  stones  without,  and 
pigeons  fluttered  for  grain  amongst  the  chaff  from 
the  nosebags.  The  pigeons  whirled  about  the  clock, 
and  perched  over  it. 

On  certain  holidays  father  took  his  gun  (double- 
barreled  Joe  Manton)  and  went  to  Tottenham  with 
a  friend,  a  London  '  sportsman,'  Mr.  Pyre,  but  without 
me.  He  took  it  that  I  was  born  neither  for  '  sport ' 
nor  for  business,  and  though  he  would  throw  me  in 
cold  water  to  teach  me  swimming  1  he  discovered  my 
dishke  of  the  slaughter  of  small  birds  and  desired  to 
respect  my  temperament ;  and  yet  sometimes  would 
say  he  never  understood  me  at  all.  But  that  I  might 
strike  out  for  myself,  as  he  called  it  (in  his  swimming 

*  The  wrong  way  to  teach  it. 
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language),  he  had  long  educated  me,  and  notably  at 
Tottenham.  For  there  he  would  show  me  every  tree 
and  flower  (though  he  was  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
of  the  names  of  them,  being  only  a  Cockney)  and  point 
to  the  distant  prospects,  and  to  the  clouds ;  and  then 
again  return  to  some  small  object,  as  an  insect  or  a 
speck  of  moss,  and  bid  me,  in  a  religious  way  (though 
not  in  any  orthodox  religious  words),  to  observe  these 
things,  because  they  were  wonderful  and  beautiful 
and  not  to  be  understood ;  and  were,  in  fact.  Nature. 
This  word  Nature  he  repeatedly  said,  and  incited  me 
also  to  remember  what  he  showed  me  in  this  way,  so 
as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  draw  it.  Sometimes,  also, 
on  these  excursions,  if  he  saw  anything  remarkable, 
he  spoke  to  wayfarers  about  it  in  my  hearing,  but  for 
the  most  part  (I  thought)  they  did  not  seem  to  regard 
things  with  the  same  sensitiveness  as  he  did.  Always 
in  this  keen  and  shrewd  humour,  he  never  thrust 
forward  his  commentary  words  to  strangers  with 
direct  authority,  but  retired  into  an  invisible  irony  at 
the  least  want  of  contact,  and  (as  I  have  told) 
habitually  professed  (like  Socrates)  to  be  more  ignorant 
than  he  really  was. 

It  chanced  one  Sunday  that  Mr.  Pyre  and  my  father 
(without  their  guns)  went  with  me  to  Tottenham. 
They  entered  an  inn  there — *  The  Ferry  Boat ' — and 
left  me  to  wander  in  the  sweet-scented  garden,  which, 
from  its  platform,  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  place  where 
dances  were  sometimes  held ;  but  it  was  beautifully 
adorned  enough  with  flowers  thick-set,  of  all  sorts, 
and  white  shells,  and  there  were  sinuous  shell-gravel 
paths,  trees,  bushes,  and  a  fountain  with  gold-fish, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  sheltering  wall  of  hedge ; 
I  suppose  privet,  but  there  was  some  ivy,  too.     It 
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was  warm  June,  and  as  bright  a  morning  as  ever 
dawned. 

Masses  of  the  deHcate  convolvulus  drew  me  down 
the  paths  to  them,  until  I  lost  the  house,  and  sat  down, 
quite  alone,  on  a  small  grass  bank,  right  at  the  end 
of  the  garden  ;  and  looking  round  behind  me,  saw  the 
laughing  face  of  horned  Pan — a  stone  image. 

At  the  same  moment  a  child's  brown  face  came 
over  the  convolvulus,  which  at  that  end  overran  the 
hedge.  It  was  a  little  country  girl,  and  she  wore  a 
white  hat  and  had  a  clay  pipe  in  her  mouth,  and  was 
blowing  bubbles.  When  she  saw  me,  she  bobbed 
down  and  was  no  more  seen.  But  a  moment  after, 
a  large  bubble  rose  from  behind  the  hedge,  became 
iridescent,  poised,  and  instantly  was  not. 

Mr.  Pyre  and  my  father,  strolling  down  the  garden 
(seeing  I  was  safe),  were  engaged  in  some  general  con- 
versation on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  were  crunch- 
ing the  gravel  with  measured  tread.  Presently  they 
came  in  front  of  the  image ;  and  my  father,  pointing 
at  it  with  his  pipe,  told  me  that  some  one  behind  me 
was  laughing  at  me. 

'  I  have  seen  him,'  I  said.  '  It  is  Pan,  the  god  of 
Nature.' 

*  Not  bad  for  a  boy  of  twelve/  remarked  Mr.  Pyre. 
*  But  how  do  you  know  ?  ' 

*  From  books.' 

They  returned,  continuing  their  general  talk  of  the 
world ;  and  I  could  tell  where  they  were  by  the  crunch- 
ing. I  looked  through  the  hedge.  Nobody  was  now 
there.  The  Lea  babbled  on  its  stones,  and  wound 
through  meadows  far  as  the  horizon.  The  stone 
figure  was  still  laughing,  with  an  inscrutable  air ;  as  if 
in  defiant  possession  of  an  enormous  secret. 
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In  the  destruction  by  urbanising  (years  after)  of 
this  spot  and  much  else  that  was  loved  about  the 
village,  everything  died  down  into  the  pathos  of 
misplacing ;  and  the  system  of  things  increasingly  in 
all  departments  presented  dislocation  as  its  leading 
feature ;  so  that  whereas  our  pity  is  evoked  by  news- 
papers for  the  obvious  spectacle  of  the  unemployed 
workman  (an  evil  of  surface  and  a  tragedy  too  glaring 
to  be  overlooked),  the  real  deeper  diathesis,  inclusive 
of  all,  was  want  of  vital  flow,  adaptation,  and  of  the 
faculty  of  use  and  true  purpose. 

This  sometimes  came  in  the  similitude  of  a  woman 
wandering  down  those  lanes,  being  nothing  more  (or 
less,  rather)  than  a  Thought ;  and  it  seemed  also  again 
that  Pan  had  thrust  forth  his  figures,  or  puppets,  or 
divinities,  being  Hke  marble  statues  of  youths  bathing 
in  the  Lea,  as  at  a  primal  dawn ;  for  those  forms  are 
the  same  now  as  in  Hellas.  And,  indeed,  it  seemed 
that  the  one  who  thus  wandered  was  herself  also 
sent  out  by  grotesque  Pan ;  and  at  first,  touched  by 
his  laughing  mood,  kissed  frogs,  beetles,  any  wayside 
creatures,  and  sent  attendant  divinities  into  wild 
laughter ;  but  from  the  town,  begotten  of  its  smoke, 
some  wraith  caught  the  poor  honest  body,  and  set 
its  splendours  in  deference  to  them  that  grub  and 
hoard,  in  the  belongings  of  Corruption ;  and  something 
from  a  church  that  called  for  decency  not  that  of 
Nature,  mumbled  old  words  that  yet  were  day-flies  to 
the  ancient  Dawn.  .  .  .  But,  of  all  the  dislocations 
and  worlds  lapsed,  is  this  of  the  white  cap  (like  a 
convolvulus)  sprinkled  with  another's  rice,  or  confetti, 
the  least  in  Nature,  though  the  least  said  or  published  ? 
There  is  a  reckoning  for  that,  too.  And  they  that 
pass  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and  bury,  in  their 
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hearts,  nurture  and  purpose  and  a  dream,  and  that  old 
church's  hand  beckons  to  weave  wefts  for  its  curate 
altars,  who  might  have  unlocked  storm  and  sun,  and 
fallen  at  last  back  into  the  arms  of  God  and  their  own 
children — they  know  what  is  weighed  and  thrown 
away,  though  not  what  is  indicted  and  judged.  At 
this  also  mocking  Pan  laughed,  because  he  was  pagan  ; 
but  He  that  renewed  wine  was  not  pleased.  The 
hay  tree  is  hare,  the  myrtle  is  cold,  and  all  those  Summers 
are  faded. 

Thou  therefore  art  become,?'even  thou,  of  the 
Order  of  Caryatides  (an  ancient  order). 

Sometimes  she  seemed  merely  the  Convolvulus, 
fugitive  Daughter  of  Morn — 

What  pitiless  rule  went  forth 

To  fold  the  delicate  white. 

To  veil  the  vestal  DeUght — 
Was  it  envy  of  South  wind,  envy  of  North, 
Or  of  West,  or  of  East  any  spite  ? 
Do  the  fetterless  fays  affright 

In  their  regiments  as  they  arise  ? 
But  all  of  them  said  that  it  was  not  they. 
Only  the  children  sang  in  their  play — 

'  O,  pretty  Bindweed,  shut  your  eyes 
And  sleep  before  the  night.' 

Again,  in  reverie,  the  kingdom  of  Mind  appeared ; 
Mind  unmarried  to  Will,  to-day's  bane,  and  yesterday's ; 
and  the  hope  of  these  nuptials  is  Millennium.  Mr. 
Pyre,  to  show  us  a  weir  known  to  the  mystics  of 
angling  and  oft  talked  of  in  their  New  Inn  Yard 
conclave  of  Shoreditch  sportsmen,  would  lead  some- 
times past  a  waterworks  building  at  Tottenham  ;  and 
somewhere  near  it  were  stone  naiads.  The  place  was 
Ovidian,  then.  There  was  a  daisy  lawn,  and  clear, 
brimming,     swimworthy    aqueduct    canals,     crystal 
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clasped  in  verdure ;  and  some  dim  remembrance 
abides  of  a  Corinthian  portico  also. 

It  was  by  the  portico  I  heard  first  the  hexameter. 
The  poetry  of  a  nation  explains  the  nation.  It  was 
in  my  mind.  There  were  a  choir  and  flutes,  a  high 
tremulous  orchestra  of  flutes ;  and  poetry  was  being, 
not  sung,  but  chanted,  as  is  its  first  and  true  intention ; 
a  brocade  on  a  tapestry  of  sound.  National  epic 
moved  as  the  full  stream,  deep  and  full,  but  yet,  to 
show  its  human  power,  had  brief  stops  of  silence ;  the 
whole  under  a  perfect  grasp  of  regulation.  The  tune 
of  the  line  was  repeated  again  and  again ;  there  was 
but  the  one  basic  music,  with  its  incident  variations. 
I  liked  it  and  yet  liked  it  not,  for  I  sought  a  better 
form  for  the  mind.  I  could  record  the  tune.  It  was 
mysterious;  and  monotonous. 

Something  before  that  had  to  be  reached.  The 
portals  of  Eden  opened,  and  beside  was  an  English 
roof  tree.  Rome  and  Greece,  the  old  Latin  nations, 
were  only  a  side-current,  polluted,  like  the  Lea  as  it 
pursued  its  course.  Touched  into  song  by  the  voice 
of  birds,  unlocked  were  the  secrets  of  the  whole  air. 
The  lark  arose  ('  from  his  grassy  bed,'  as  father 
quoted),  and  then  every  moment,  raised  to  a  new 
zenith,  was  seen  to  be  an  Eternity,  like  a  gem  or  a  star  ; 
and  this  infinite  profusion  glittered  in  reach.  They 
are  not  mocked  who  have  once  known  this,  and  once 
seen  through  Time's  veil,  whose  spangles  are  worlds. 

Go  then  aside  to  your  own  place,  ye  of  the  dead 
and  fallen,  sewing  your  cerements  against  the  second 
death,  justly  judged,  in  the  archways  whence  is  no 
return.  They  prepare  their  sepulchres  who  have 
oppressed,  fleeing  away  to  the  place  of  preparation 
like  scudding  birds  of  night ;  and  they  shall  join  them 
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who  are  like  them.  They  once  besought  notice  and 
heed  that  a  Uttle  they  might  still  exist;  and  all  but 
one  gave  at  least  notice  and  heed.  Therefore  they 
surrounded  that  one  and  besought  him,  striving  at 
last  to  provoke  him  that  he  should  at  least  strike  at 
them  and  so  notice ;  but  he  heeded  not,  and  they 
faded  and  fell,  and  went  to  their  own  place,  and  he 
to  his.  For  it  had  been  revealed  that  whereas  afore- 
time there  was  immolation  and  defence,  or  treaties  ; 
whereby  they  that  immolated,  immolated  themselves, 
they  that  feared,  feared  themselves,  and  they  that 
made  treaties  acknowledged  the  human  relationship  ; 
yet  now  the  way  was  by  leaving,  so  that  they  that  left, 
left  themselves,  if  good  their  worser  selves,  if  evil  their 
better ;  and  God  be  judge  between  the  separated. 
No  longer,  therefore,  on  the  human  relationship  could 
the  baser  trading  be  done,  and  the  betrayal  ;  the 
symbiosis  was  ended.  The  cotyledons  arose  and  then 
spread ;  the  leaves  burgeoned ;  as  also  light. 

Didst  thou  beseech  notice,  whom  multitudes  heard 
and  accounted  worthy  of  hearing  or  reply,  applause 
or  denial  ?  But  even  as  the  dead  hear  not,  so  hear 
not  the  living.  The  half-living,  the  sick,  in  their 
multitudes,  hear,  receive,  deny.  The  living  hear 
not  thee  at  all.  The  living  are  at  work.  Nirvana  for 
thee,  and  the  almsbowl  thereto,  and  what  rents  may 
be  necessary.  .  .  . 

My  story  keeps  going  back.  .  .  .  It  is  growing  early. 
Mr.  Pyre  lifts  me  up  to  reach  something  on  the  whole- 
some sacks  of  oats.  It  is  a  box  of  eggs,  which  are 
covered  in  bran.  Pleasant  it  is  to  find  the  eggs,  one 
by  one,  and  difficult  to  hold  more  than  two  in  both 
hands.  There  is  a  smell  of  hops — the  English  vine — 
in  their  cluster  of  Eshcol.    Many  are  to  be  bom. 
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It  is  early.  The  windows  of  the  room  are  open, 
and  the  pleasant,  just  audible,  but  multitudinous  hum 
of  distances  comes  in,  varied  in  sweet  sequence  by 
the  affairs  of  Morning.  There  is  the  London  sun. 
There  are  the  leads,  with  a  Christmas  tree  in  a  tub 
on  them,  kept  three  months  now  after  its  glory-of-a- 
night,  and  content  with  it.  There  is  coloured  chintz. 
A  watch  ticks.  Somewhence  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
Wanderer,  and  of  the  Palms,  and  of  all  that  which  is 
prepared  aright  and  renewed  against  the  powers  of 
corruption. 

Very  early — and  earlier.  It  is  Mr.  Duroy,  or  the 
nurse  Grigsum,  or  both,  with  some  silly  song  about 
gloves;  upon  which  song,  silly  enough,  everything 
hangs,  as  Damocles'  sword  by  a  hair;  and  a  whole 
visible  world  is  behind,  as  well  as  an  invisible  one  in 
the  future. 

Prepare  then,  and  spell,  and  read,  and  in  time  go 
to  school ;  and  when  thou  hast  been  taught  by  so 
many  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  who  show 
thee,  and  every  dunce,  the  splendours  and  infinities 
by  sample  gHmpses,  and  the  vistas  and  glades  of  the 
Universe  beckoning,  and  how  many  seed-grains  are 
in  thy  Father's  shop ;  then  be  thou  not  so  great  a  dunce 
as  not  to  learn  also  the  trade  and  demeanour  of  a 
soldier,  and  the  lesson  of  Resignation. 
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WAYSIDE    WISDOM. 

A  Book  for  Quiet  People. 

By   E.   M.   MARTIN. 

Contents:  Old  Houses  and  Odd  Dreams— The  Advantages  of 
Poverty — On  Living  in  the  Country — Some  Old  Superstitions — On 
Travelling — The  Vanity  of  Learning— The  House  of  Wisdom— Death 
and  Transfiguration,  &c. 

British  Congregationalist.— '  Every  page  gives  evidence  of  a  fine 
mind,  a  ripe  wisdom,  a  gracious  charity,  and  an  instinctive  and  exceptional 
sense  of  literary  style." 

Daily  Telegraph. — 'The  atmosphere  of  every  page  is  wise  and 
temperate,  the  pervading  tone  is  literary  without  bookishness.  The  author 
understands  the  principle  of  the  essay  very  thoroughly,  and  she  infuses  her 
work  with  a  warm-hearted  individuality.' 

The  Times. — 'The  keen  insight  and  subtle  touch,  which  detect  and 
delineate  the  varied  aspects  and  characteristics  of  some  everyday  happening 
that  would  probably  escape  the  mechanically  trained  understanding,  are 
certainly  the  properties  of  a  literary  artist.' 

Church  of  Ireland  Gazette.—'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  intellectual 
penetration  in  E.  M.  Martin's  book  on  "  Wayside  Wisdom."  The  essays 
are  well  thought  out  and  well  expressed,  and  we  cordially  admire  reflec- 
tions upon  human  life  and  human  affairs  so  full  of  wisdom  and  sagacity.' 

Christian  World. — '  It  is  many  a  day  since  we  came  across  so 
fascinating  a  volume  of  new  essays  as  this.  They  are  original,  without 
any  striving  after  paradox,  while  they  are  full  of  a  quiet  wisdom  that  at 
once  arrests  and  convinces.  The  author  has  a  distinct  gift  for  the  right 
adjective.' 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.— 'Since  "  A.K.H.B."  died,  and  lovers  of  the 
"  Country  Parson"  could  hope  to  learn  no  more  about  his  recreations, 
we  have  read  no  book  more  likely  to  give  pleasure  to  quiet  people.  With 
much  grace  of  expression,  and  more  grace  of  thought,  the  author  discourses 
of  country  life  and  of  country  superstitions.  .  .  .  We  would  willingly  learn 
more  of  wayside  wisdom.' 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  the  MORNING  PpST. — 'On  "old  superstitions" 
Miss  Martin  writes  in  a  charming  poetical  way.  .  .  .  Abandoning  her 
passion  for  the  open  air  and  the  wandering  life,  this  delightful  but  not 
pedantically  consistent  author  exhibits  her  love  for  "  Old  Houses  and  Odd 
Dreams."  She  holds  that,  according  to  a  North  Country  saying,  "  children 
born  in  old  houses  are  never  quite  the  same  as  those  born  under  newer 
roofs  "  because  old  houses  are  haunted  by  old  influences,  if  not  by  actual 
ghosts.' 
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CHRISTIANITY    AT   THE 
CROSS-ROADS, 

By  the  Rev.   GEORGE    TYRRELL. 


This  work  is  a  defence  of  Catholic  Modernism  against 
those  who  would  represent  the  movement  as  illogical, 
and  incompatible  with  the  position  of  those  Modernists 
who  are  professed  Roman  Catholics. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  however,  much  wider 
problems  come  under  consideration.  The  Eschatological 
view  of  Christ  is  presented  and  upheld  in  opposition  to 
the  Liberal  Protestant  view,  represented  by  the  school  of 
Dr.  Harnack ;  the  transcendental  elements  of  the  Gospel 
are  shown  forth  and  vindicated,  and  the  possibilities 
of  Catholicism,  as  furnishing  some  of  the  chief  elements 
of  any  universal  religion  of  the  future,  are  put  forward. 


The  Inquirer.— '  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  dealing  with 
religion  that  our  generation  has  seen. ' 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — '  Through  the  whole  book  there  rings  a  note 
of  optimism,  of  a  courage  that  will  not  be  broken,  that  clings  to  its  old 
faith  and  its  old  devotion,  though  the  official  guardians  of  that  faith  and 
devotion  would  hurl  him  from  the  Church. ' 

Daily  News. — '  Every  quality  of  Father  Tyrrell's  rare  genius  as  a 
religious  teacher  is  doubly  conspicuous  in  this  volume.  .  .  .  Few  com- 
petent judges  will  deny  that  never  has  the  development  of  the  religious 
"  idea"  been  sketched  with  a  finer  religious  insight  than  in  this  book,  and 
that  never  has  it  been  more  clearly  shown  in  what  sense  religious  develop- 
ment is  possible  at  all.' 

The  Times.—'  But  there  is  another  and  a  far  larger  class  of  readers 
to  whom  Tyrrell's  last  will  and  testament  makes  its  appeal.  That  appeal 
will,  we  believe,  prove  as  irresistible  as  the  class  to  which  we  refer  is 
innumerable,  for  it  consists  of  those  who,  whatever  be  their  attitude 
towards  any  existent  expression  of  rehgious  faith,  still  feel  that  "spiritual 
religion,  far  from  being  outgrown  like  a  toy,  becomes  more  and  more  of 
an  exigency  with  the  deepening  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  life."  ' 
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